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INTRODUCTION. 

(•IB  rBotmiriBCB.) 


B«iirl»tM      jobella,  and  JoIiH,  are  •eatitd  under  a  treo  in  thn  ganlun,  wImd  Uief 
».HKieoly  p«rceiro  thoir  nioUier  eominf  to  them  rrom  the  hooae. 

Juliet.  0!  here  is  dear  mother- jusl  arrived  from  the, city. 
Lei  US  run  to  m'»el  her.  ( Tkey  hastai  to  Mrs.  MorringtoHf  and 
skt  kisses  them  all.) 

Mrs.  Mosrinoton.  Well,  my  dears,  I  am  glad  to  see  yon 
well,  and  I  suppose  that  nothing  of  any  consequence  has  hap- 
pened since  I  leA  you  on  Wednesday  ? 

HsKRiBTTA.  Nothing, pother;  only  that  the  fire-flies  began 
to  appear  lai>t  evening.  They  were  sparkling  all  thnnigh  the 
garden. 

Isabella.  And  we  heard  the  mocking-bird  yesterday  imita 
ting  the  whip-poor-will,  and  he  said  those  words  as  plainly  as  if 
fee  was  speaking  tliem ;  just  like  the  the  real  whip-poor-will. 
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1-1  INTRODUCTION. 

JiTLiEi  And  my  own  cantelope  vine,  that  I  planted  myself, 
has  come  oat  with  twenty-six  blossoms ;  so  I  shall  have  a  ftne 
ropply  of  melons. 

Mrs.  Morrington.  I  rejoice  to  hear  so  much  good  news 
Bot  1  must  show  yon  a  new  book  I  have  brought  you,  and  then 
1  will  go  in  and  take  off  my  bonnet. 

Henrietta.    What  is  it,  dear  mother  f 

Mas.  MoRRiNOTON.    It  is  the  American  Girl's  Book. 

All.    Oh !  let  us  see  it.       {Mrs.  MorrutgUm  gives  it  to  them.) 

Henrietta.  It  is  a  book  of  recreations.  Have  you  read  ii, 
mother  ?  1  j 

Mrs.  Morrinoton.  Yes,  I  read  it  thb  morning  in  the  steam*  [  \ 
buai.  I  hope  you  will  in  future  be  at  no  loss  for  amusements  in  | . 
your  play-hours.  i ; 

Isabella.     I  wish  we  had  possessed  this   book  before  we       I 

went  to  Georgiana  Howard's  birth-day  paiky,  where  nothing      'I 

li 
was  thought  of  but  playing  on  the  piano  and  dancing,  ^ust  as  if      j  | 

the  company  were  all  ladies  and  gentlemen.  1 1 

Henrietta.    Still  I  think  that  Georgiana  Howard's  party  was       I 

not  more  dull  than  parties  usually  are — I  am  sure  they  are  all 

equally  so  to  me. 
Juliet.    And  to  me  also;    as  I  have  not  yet  began  to  learn 

music,  I  do  not  think  that  ugly  tunes  are  pretty. 
Mrs.  Morrinoton.    (smiling.)    Explain  yourself. 
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Juliet.  1  mean  that  I  do  not  like  to  sit  half  the  evening  and 
k^ar  little  girls  playing  the  tiresome  pieces  that  their  teachers 
call  "good  practice."  They  may  be  very  good  practice,  but 
children  like  me  can  find  no  meaning  in  them,  as  they  seem  to 
go  all  ways  and  with  no  regularity,  and  it  is  difficult  to  distm 
guish  one  from  another. 

Mrs.  Morbihgton.  They  appear  so  to  you,  because  yon  do 
not  understand  them.  I  can  easily  imagine,  that,  to  the  gen* 
erality  of  children,  such  music  is  very  fatiguing,  even  when  well 
performed  and  by  excellent  musicians. 

Juliet.  Little  girls  like  amusements  that  they  can  all  par* 
take  of.  Now  when  there  is  dancing  at  parties,  not  one  half  the 
company  can  get  places,  particularly  the  younger  ones,  so  the^ 
are  obliged  to  sit  by  and  look  on. 

Henrietta.  Besides,  we  have  enough  of  music  and  dancing 
at  school.  That  evening  at  Georgiana*8  1  proposed  some  little 
plays  by  way  of  variety,  but  I  found  that  no  one  knew  any  thing 
about  that  sort  of  amusement.  I  would  have  tried  to  tea^^ 
them  the  lew  that  I  was  acquainted  with,  but  Georgiana  and  tnc 
elder  girls  persisted  in  dancing,  and  nearly  all  the  little  ones  fell 
asleep  on  their  chairs. 

Juliet.  Are  the  plays  and  games  in  thb  book  for  children  of 
bU  ages,  dear  mother  f 
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Mrs.  MoBmniGTON.  Yes,  the  first  section  comprises  a  8eri«*n 
of  sports  and  pastimes  for  little  girls  from  fonr  to  ten  years 
old.  Many  of  these  amusements  are  designed  chiefly  to  exercise 
the  body,  and  none  of  them  require  any  extraordinary  eflbrt  of 
the  mind.  These  are  followed  by  plays  for  girls  between  ten 
and  fifteen,  in  most  of  which  some  degree  of  ingenuity  is 
requisite. 

JuuBT.  But  are  these  plays  for  the  elder  girls  too  difficult  for 
the  little  ones  ? 

Mrs.  Morrinoton.  A  few  of  them  are.  But,  generally 
speaking,  an  intelligent  little  girl  with  a  quick  comprehension 
and  a  good  memory  will  find  any  diversion  in  the  book  suf- 
ficiently easy. 

Henrietta.  Some  of  the  amusements  in  the  first  part  of  the 
book  seem  quite  too  childish  for  me. 

IsABELL.1.  Well,  I  intend  to  go  through  them  all.  I  think  it 
pleasant  enough  to  play  with  small  children  occasionally,  when 
they  are  not  duU  nor  fretful,  and  I  like  to  make  them  happy  by 
entering  mto  their  amusements,  however  trifling  they  may 
appear. 

Mrs.  MoRRiNQToir.    You  see  that  m'>st  of  these  plays  are  noc 
mly  minutely  described,  but  also  illustrated  by  a  dialogue. 
7   Isabella.    The  dialogues  will  of  course  enable  as  to  com 
prehend  the  plays  with  more  ease. 
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HmiiTTA.  Ah !  here  an  Tsriont  ways  of  redeeming  te 
kits.  In  games  of  forfeits  these  is  generallj  considerable  diA^ 
enlty  in  deriding  upon  what  terms  thej  aie  to  be  restored  to 
their  owners. 

IsABSLUL.  And  here  are  little  games  with  cards  as  well  as 
loto,  dominOy  checkers,  and  other  similar  diversions. 

HxHmixTTA.  And  here  is  a  large  collection  of  riddles  with  the 
answers  directly  under  them,  which  will  save  the  trouble  of  torn- 
mg  over  leaves  and  searching  ont  figures  of  reference. 

IsjLSELLA.  See  see  Here  are  varieties  of  pmcnsnionsi 
needle-books,  and  reticnles,  with  directions  for  mjildng  them. 

JvLaT.  And  dolls  too  1  Here  are  several  ways  of  making 
doUs. 

Has.  MonKKDraroH.  I  will  give  yon  some  pieces  of  silk  and 
other  materials,  and  yon  may  construct  as  many  of  these  arti- 
cles as  you  please.  This  sort  of  work  is  not  only  amusing,  but 
very  improving,  as  it  teaches  children  expertness  in  cutting  out 
and  fixing,  and  neatness  m  sewing. 

HsinuxTTA.  Juliet,  I  will  make  you  a  handsome  Mnen  doQ 
exactly  like  this  in  the  book. 

JuiiBT.  Thank  you,  Henrietta.  I  know  I  shall  like  it  better 
than  my  wax  doll,  which  I  am  always  afiraid  to  handle.  I  think 
I  could  myself  make  some  of  these  bags  and  ^ncushions.  At 
I  will  try  one  or  two  of  the  easiest. 
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IsABSLLi.    I  shall  not  fear  to  attempt  any  of  them. 

HEinitBTTA.  And  I  will  nndeltake  all  the  drawing  and  ool 
ooring  thai  is  to  be  done. 

JuuET.  I  think  I  shall  make  a  patch-work  quilt  for  my 
doU.  S 

Isabella.  And  while  two  of  us  are  sewing,  the  other  can 
read  the  riddles  aloud,  and  we  will  try  to  guess  them. 

HainiiKTTA.  I  rather  think  we  shall  know  all  the  riddles  be- 
fore this  sewing  begins. 

Juliet.  Dear  mother,  now  that  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to 
bring  us  this  book,  I  shall  find  less  trouble  in  amusing  little  Ma^ 
rian  Graham  when  she  comes  to  see  me.  She,  at  least,  can  play 
"  Robin's  alive,"  and  «  Honey  Pots,"  and  "  Bread  and  Cheese." 
She  may  be  able  also  to  understand  some  oi  the  easiest 
riddles,  though  I  doubt  her  guessing  any  of  the  conundrums, 
poor  thing.  And  as  for  cutting  and  sewing,  I  dare  say  she 
could  soon  learn  to  zlip  the  edges  of  the  pen-wipers,  or  perhaps 
to  make  a  black  doll 

Henrietta.  Dear  mother,  my  birth-day  will  soon  come.  If 
you  will  permit  me  to  have  a  little  party,  we  will  show  how  well 
we  can  get  through  the  evening  without  either  music  or  dano 
ing,  or  without  pretending  to  t^  and  behave  like  grown  ladies 
or  gentlemen.    Bafore  that  time  we  shall  have  learned  all  these 
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plajs,  and  we  will  select  for  the  occasion  none  but  the  most 
aiptisingi  and  such  as  the  whole  company  can  join  in. 

Mas.  MomanfOTON.  I  consent|  my  dear,  willingly,  and  I  hop» 
your  young  guests  will  follow  the  example  and  conduct  their 
future  parties  on  a  similar  plan.  Do  not,  however,  suppose  that 
these  little  plays  are  intended  particularly  (or  parties.  Many  of 
them  can  be  just  as  well  pursued  in  small  families  or  by  only 
two  or  three  children. 

I  have  often  regretted  that  so  many  of  the  diversions  whicn 
lormerly  enlivened  the  leisure  hours  of  very  young  people  should 
long  since  have  become  obsolete,  or  only  to  be  found  in  circles 
which  are  yet  untouched  with  the  folly  and  affectation  of  what  is 
called  fashion.  And  also  that  in  families  where  the  children  are 
#Mr  eduatted  (as  is  now  too  often  the  case)  the  parents,  forgetting 
that  they  themselves  were  once  yoimg,  allow  n<i  recreations  but 
those  of  so  grave  a  character^  that  play  becomes  more  difficult 
and  fatiguing  than  study. 

The  author  of  this  little  book  has  not  aimed  at  compiling  a 
juvenile  encyclopedia. — It  is  simply  an  unpretending  manual  of 
fight  and  exhilarating  amusements ;  most  of  which  will  be  found 
on  trial  to  answer  the  purpose  of  unbeuduig  the  mind  or  exercis- 
ing the  body,  and  at  the  same  time  interesting  the  attention. 
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SPOBTS  AND  PASTIMES. 


In  book»,  or  work,  or  hoaltbfU  phiy, 
Let  mj  fint  ywua  be  pftM*<L 

WATTt, 


SoMB  of  these  plays  require  a  more  minute  explaiia« 
don  than  others.  We  will  suppose  a  company  of  very 
voung  girls  engaged  in  them  ;  and,  designating  each 
child  by  her  name,  we  will  give  a  short  sketch,  in 
the  dramatic  or  dialogue  form,  of  what  may  be  said  or 
done  on  the  occasion,  whenever  we  think  such  an  lUus* 
tration  will  answer  the  purpose  better  than  a  mere  de* 
i;     Bcription. 
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LADY  QUEEN  Ax\NF 

We  will  imagine  five  little  girls  engaged  in  this  play, 
tnd  their  names  may  be  Fanny,  Lucy,  Mary,  Ellen, 
tnd  Jane. 

A  ball  or  pincushion,  or  something  of  the  kind,  hav- 
ing been  procured,  Fanny  leaves  the  room  or  hides  her 
face  in  a  corner,  that  she  may  not  see  what  is  going  on 
while  her  companions  ran^  themselves  in  a  row,  each 
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concealing  both  hands  under  her  frock  or  apron.  The 
ball  has  been  given  to  Ellen,  but  all  the  others  mu9i 
likewise  keep  their  hands  under  cover,  as  if  they  had 
It.  When  all  is  ready,  Fanny  is  desired  to  come  for- 
ward, and,  advancing  in  front  of  the  row,  she  aduresse? 
any  one  she  pleases  (for  instance,  Lucy,)  in  the  follow- 
ing words  : 

**  Lady  Qaeen  Aono,  she  siu  in  the  tan, 

Ai  fair  as  a  lily,  •■  brown  as  a  ban, 

8be  Bowb  you  three  letters,  and  ptmys  ymiMl  read  ooe.** 

Leer.    I  eannot  read  one,  unless  I  read  all. 
F^nmr,    Then  pray.  Miss  Lucy,  deliver  the  ball. 

Lucy,  not  being  the  one  that  has  the  ball,  displays 
her  empty  hands  ;  and  Fanny,  finding  that  she  has 
guessed  wrong,  retires,  and  comes  back  again  as  soon 
as  she  is  called.  She  then  addresses  Mary  in  the 
same  words,  '*  Lady  Queen  Anne,"  ice, ;  but  she  is 
still  mistaken,  as  Mary  has  not  the  ball.  Next  time 
Fanny  accosts  Ellen,  and  finds  that  she  is  now  right ; 
Ellen  producing  the  ball  from  under  her  apron.  Ellen 
now  goes  out,  and  Fanny  takes  her  place  in  the  row. 
Sometimes  the  real  holder  of  the  ball  happens  to  be  the 
first  person  addressed. 
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ROBIN'S  ALIVE. 

1  his  is  played  by  the  children  sitting  m  a  row, 
with  a  small  lighted  stick  or  a  rod  that  bums  slowh' ; 
which  had  better  be  held  with  great  care,  that  there 
may  be  no  danger  of  setting  any  thing  on  fire.  Fanny, 
being  at  the  head  of  the  row,  takes  the  lighted  stick 
in  her  hand,  and  blows  out  the  flame,  so  that  tliere 
remains  only  a  spark,  or  a  dull  redness  on  the  top  of 
the  stick. 
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Fanny  then  8a3rs,  "  Robin's  alite,  and  alive  he 
shall  be.  If  he  dies  in  my  hand,  my  mouth  shall  be 
bridled,  my  back  shall  be  saddled,  and  I'll  be  sent 
home  to  the  king's  Whitehall."  She  then  puts  the 
lighted  stick  into  the  hand  of  Susan,  who  is  next  to 
her,  and  Susan  repeats  the  same  words,  and  passes  it 
on  to  Lucy.  After  Lucy  has  gone  through  "Robin's 
alive,"  &c.  she  transfers  the  stick  to  the  next,  the  fire 
all  the  time  gradually  fading.  If  it  goe«  quite  out  in 
the  hand  of  Mary,  or  any  one  else,  Fanny  must  say  to 
her,  "  Robin  is  dead,  and  dead  he  shall  be.  He  has 
died  in  your  hand,  and  your  mou^h  shall  be  bridled^ 
your  back  shall  be  saddled  to  send  you  home  to  the 
king's  Whitehall."  Mary  is  then  blindfolded,  and  lie? 
down  on  the  sofa  or  on  the  hearth-rug,  with  her  face 
downward.  Each  of  the  little  girls,  in  turn,  brings 
something  and  lays  it  on  Mary's  back ;  for  instance,  a 
newspaper,  a  book,  a  handkerchief,  a  shoe,  a  little  bas- 
ket, or  any  other  convenient  article,  saying  every  time 
"  Heavy,  heavy,  what  lies  over  you  ?"  Mary  tries  to 
guess,  and  when  she  guesses  tightly  she  is  allowed  to 
rise.  The  stick  is  lighted  again,  and  the  play  resumed 
It  must  be  remembered,  that,  as  soon  as  the  stick  is  light 
ed.  the  flame  is  to  be  blown  out,  so  as  to  leave  only  a 
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redness.     A  green  rod  is  the  best  for  a  Robin,  as  i 
burns  more  slowly  and  lasts  longer  than  a  dry  stick. 

If  Mary  guess  a  book,  when  it  is  in  reality  a  ehoe> 
ihe  girl  who  has  placed  it  there  must  say,  **  Shoe,  lie 
(here  till  book  come,"  and  so  on  throughout  the  play. 


THE  BOOK-BINDER. 

All  the  little  girls  range  themselves  in  a  row  on  chairs 
or  on  the  sofa,  each  holding  together  the  palms  of  her 
hands.  Fanny,  who  personates  the  book-binder,  takes 
a  small  book  between  her  hands,  and  beginning  at  the 
head  of  the  row  where  Lucy  is  seated,  she  taps  the  cov- 
er with  her  fingers  for  a  moment,  and  then  suddenly  en- 
deavours to  give  Lucy  a  smart  blow  with  the  book  on 
her  joined  hands.  Lucy  endeavours  to  avoid  the  blow 
by  hastily  withdrawing  her  hands.  If  she  is  not  quick 
enough  and  allows  them  to  be  struck,  she  must  go  down 
lo  the-  bottom  or  tail  of  the  row.  Fanny  then  proceeds 
to  the  next  girl,  and  attempts  in  the  same  manner  to 
strike  her  hands  with  the  book ;  and  so  on  till  she  has 
got  to  the  end  of  the  row ;  after  which  the  little  girl 
who  is  then  head  of  the  line  becomes  book-binder. 
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4. 

HOW  MANY  MILES  TO  BABYLON. 

This  is  a  very  simple  play,  but  is  good  exercise  in 
:d!d  weather.  It  is  generally  played  by  three,  or  ^ve 
When  three  only  are  engaged  in  it,  one  stands  at  each 
end  of  the  room,  and  the  third  at  one  side ;  the  latter  is 
called  the  witch.  Fanny  calls  out  "  How  many  miles 
to  Babylon  ?"  Lucy  replies,  "  Threescore  and  ten.*' 
Fanny  asks,  "  Can  I  get  there  by  candle-light  V*  Lucy 
answers,  "  Yes,  and  back  again  ;  but  take  care  the  old 
witch  don't  catch  you  on  the  road."  Susan,  who  per- 
forms the  witch,  then  starts  forward  and  tries  to  catch 
one  of  her  playmates,  as  they  all  run  about  in  every  di- 
rection to  save  themselves  from  her  grasp.  The  one 
that  she  succeeds  in  catching  then  becomes  witch,  and 
the  play  proceeds  as  before. 

If  five  are  playing,  one  stands  in  each  of  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  room,  and  the  fifth,  who  is  the  witch,  takes 
the  middle. 
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This  IS  a  very  simple  play,  and  can  be  understood  hy 
children  of  three  years  old.  It  is  played  by  two  only. 
One  lays  her  head  in  the  lap  of  the  other,  m  such  a 
manner  that  she  can  see  nothing.  Her  companion  claps 
her*8everal  times  on  the  back,  holding  up  one  or  more 
fingers  saying 


•<  MiailedT,  miDfledy,  elap,  clap, 
How  many  flnfen  do  I  hold  np  '>* 


I    I 
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She  must  endeavour  to  guess.  If  she  guesses  three 
when  in  reality  only  two  have  been  held  up,  her  play* 
mate  says 

**  Thra«  70a  Mid,  aod  two  it  wat, 

Mingledy,  ininglody,  clap,  olap. 

How  maoy  finfon  do  I  bold  ap  i**  (M^RngHfJkm,) 

She  guesses  again,  and  whenever  she  guesses  rightly, 
it  becomes  her  turn  to  hold  up  her  fingers,  while  her 
companion  lays  her  head  down  and  covers  her  eyes. 
She  who  holds  up  her  fingers,  changes  the  number  eve- 
ry time,  sometimes  holding  up  but  one,  sometimes  all  |l 
the  fingers  of  both  hands.  The  thumbs  must  never  be  .1 
held  up.  ,1 

6. 

PUSS  IN  THE  CORNER. 

This  is  very  simple,  and  is  played  by  ^ve.  One  goes 
into  each  comer  of  the  room,  and  the  fifth  stands  in  the 
middl^,  personating  the  Puss.  As  soon  as  she  calls  out 
*  Poor  Pussy  wants  a  corner,**  they  all  run  out  of  the 
corners  to  change  them,  and  the  Puss  tries  to  get  intc 
one.  She  that  in  the  scramble  is  left  without  a  corner 
uoes  into  the  middle  as  the  next  Puss. 
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MR.  POPE  AND  HIS  LADY. 

This  i4iay  be  played  by  any  number.  A  small  waitei 
of  a  circular  shape  is  provided  ;  or,  if  a  round  waiter  2s 
not  at  hand,  a  little  plate  will  do  as  well.  The  waiter 
is  laid  on  the  floor  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  One  of 
the  company  goes  to  it,  takes  it  up,  and  setting  it  on  it8 
edge,  gives  it  a  vigorous  twirl  with  her  thumb  and  fin- 
ger, so  as  to  make  it  spin  round,  saying,  as  she  takes  the 
waiter,  "  By  the  leave  of  Mr.  Pope  and  his  lady."     If 
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Ale  waiter  falls  with  the  wrong  side  upward,  she  is 
:o  pay  a  forfeit ;  and  a  forfeit  is  also  required  if  she  for- 
gets to  say  the  proper  words  on  taking  it  up.  She  then 
retires,  and  the  next  in  turn  advances  and  spins  round 
the  waiter,  saying  also,  "  By  the  leave  of  Mr.  Pope  and 
his  lady." 


8. 

(COPENHAGEN. 

First  procure  a  long  piece  of  tape  or  twine,  sufficient 
to  go  round  the  whole  company,  who  must  stand  in  a 
circle,  every  girl  holding  in  each  of  her  hands  a  part  of 
the  string.  The  last  that  takes  her  station,  holds  the 
two  ends  of  the  tape.  One  remains  standing  in  the 
centre  of  the  circle.  She  is  called  **  the  Dane,"  and  she 
must  endeavour  to  slap  the  hands  of  one  of  those  that  is 
holding  the  string,  and  who  mjust  try  to  elude  the  hlow 
by  hastily  withdrawing  her  hands.  If  she  is  not  suffi- 
ciently alert,  and  allows  them  to  be  slapped,  she  takes 
the  place  of  the  Dane,  and  forfeits  a  kiss  to  her.  When 
in  the  middle  of  the  ring,  she  in  turn  must  try  to  slap 
the  hands  of  some  one. 
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9. 
HONEY  POTS. 

A  little  girl  sits  half  down  on  the  floor,  clasping  her 
hands  together  under  her  knees.  Two  others,  who  arc 
older  and  stronger,  take  her  up  by  the  arms  and  carry 
her  round  the  room  between  them,  saying,  "  Who'll  buy 
a  honey  pot  ?"  The  Honey  Pot  must  keep  her  hands 
tightly  clasped  together  all  the  time,  so  as  to  support  hei 
knees.      If  she   loosens  them,   and  allows  her  feet  to 
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drop  before  she  has  been  carried  quite  round  toe  room, 
she  is  to  pay  a  forfeit  If  the  company  is  large,  several 
honey  pots  may  be  carried  round  at  once. 


10. 
TRACK  THE  BABBIT. 

The  girls  form  a  circle,  holding  each  other's  hands. 
One,  called  '*  the  Rabbit,"  is  left  out  She  runs  several 
times  round  the  ring  on  the  outside,  and  then  taps  one 
of  her  companions  on  the  shoulder.  She  that  has  re- 
ceived the  lap  quits  the  ring  and  pursues  the  rabbit,  (al- 
ways following  exactly  in  her  track)  the  circle  again 
joining  hands.  The  rabbit  runs  round  the  ring  and 
through  it  in  every  direction,  passing  under  the  arms  of 
those  in  the  circle,  who  raise  them  to  let  her  pass,  and 
her  pursuer  follows  closely  after  her.  As  soon  as  she 
catches  the  rabbit,  she  becomes  rabbit  herself,  ani  takes 
her  place  on  the  outside  of  the  ring.  Those  in  the  cir- 
cle must  always  assist  the  rabbit  in  trying  to  save  ber 
•elf  from  being  caught 
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11. 
WHOOF,  OB  HIDE  AND  SEEK. 

This  IS  best  played  in  a  garden,  in  a  &rm-yard,  in 
Jie  woods,  or  in  some  other  suitable  place  out  of  doors, 
where  there  are  conveniences  for  hiding.  The  children 
assemble  together  in  a  group,  covering  their  faces,  that 
they  may  not  see,  while  one  of  them  (called  the  hider) 
conceals  herself  among  the  trees,  behind  the  bushes, 
within  an  arbour,  on  the  other  side  of  a  wall,  under  a 
heap  of  hay,  or  in  any  other  place  that  she  thinks  will 
not  hp.  discovered.  As  soon  as  she  has  hidden  herself, 
ihe  calls  out  "  Whoop,*'  in  a  loud  voice.  Her  compan- 
ions then  run  about  in  search  of  her,  and  whoever  finds 
her  first,  is  the  next  to  hide. 

12. 

HOT  BUTTERED  BEANS. 

A  card,  a  match,  a  scrap  of  ribbon,  a  bit  of  paper,  or 
some  other  little  thing  is  the  article  to  be  hidden,  and 
Fanny  may  be  chosen  to  begin  the  play.  All  the  other 
girls  leave  the  room  and  stay  outside  of  the  door ;  or  if 
It  is  more  convenient  to  remain  in  the  room,  they  go  in* 
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o  a  comer  and  coyer  their  eyes,  taking  care  not  to  peep. 
Fanny  then  hides  the  card  or  whatever  it  may  be,  under 
the  hearth-nig,«beneath  the  table-cover,  behind  a  win- 
low  shatter  or  behind  the  so&,  on  the  shelf  of  the  piano, 
or  in  any  other  place  she  thinks  proper.  She  then  sum- 
mons her  play-mates  by  callhig  out,  "Hot  butter'd 
beans ;  please  to  come  to  supper."  The  other  girls  all 
run  and  search  every  where  for  the  card.  If  they  ap- 
proach the  place  where  it  is  concealed,  Fanny  tells 
them  that  "  they  bum,"  or  that  "  they  are  warm,"  ac- 
cording to  the  distance.  If  they  keep  fiEur  from  it,  she 
says  "they  are  cold,"  or  "cooL"  She  that  finds  the 
card,  hides  it  next  time. 


13. 
STIB  THE  MUSH. 

Have  one  chair  too  few,  and  prohibit  sitting  on  the 
sofa.  If  seven  girls  are  playing,  allow  but  six  chairs 
to  remain  in  the  room,  and  place  them  close  to  the  wall. 
One  of  the  children  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
holding  a  stout  stick,  and  the  others  walk  round  her, 
saying,  " Stir  the  mush,  stir  the  mush;"  and  she  pre* 
tends  to  stir  very  hard  with  the  stick,  continuing  to  do 
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80  for  some  time.  After  a  whfle,  when  no  one  is  ex 
peeling  it,  she  knocks  three  times  on  the  floor  with  the 
stick,  and  then  drops  it  and  joins  her  play-mates,  who  at 
this  signal  all  run  ahout  and  scramble  for  a  seat.  Who- 
ever is  left  without  a  chair,  is  the  next  to  take  the  stick 
and  stir  the  mush. 


14. 
TWIRL  THE  TEENCHEB. 

A  plate  is  laid  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  The  leader 
of  the  play  then  designates  all  the  girls  by  numbers,  as, 
One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  &c.  and  they  must  take  care 
to  remember  their  numbers.  She  then  desires  No.  1 
to  go  and  twirl  the  trencher  ;  that  is,  she  must  take  the 
plate  between  her  thumb  and  finger  and  give  it  a  hard 
twirl  to  set  it  spinning,  at  the  same  time  calling  out  for 
No.  4,  or  any  one  she  pleases.  If  No.  4  docs  not  in- 
stantly run  up  and  catch  the  plate  before  it  has  done 
spinning  round,  she  pays  a  forfeit.  If  she  is  sufficiently 
alert  to  get  to  it  and  seize  it  before  it  falls,  she  must 
giye  it  a  twirl  and  make  it  spin,  calling  out  for  No.  2 
or  some  one  else,  who  most  then  endeayoui  to  catch  the 
plate  in  time,  or  pay  a  pawn  if  she  fails. 
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15. 

'  BREAD  AND  CHEESE 

This  is  generally  played  by  two  only.  Each  shuui 
her  hands,  and  the  closed  hands  are  piled  upon  each 
other,  Lucy's  and  Jane's  alternately.  That  is,  Lucy 
places  her  right  hand  on  the  table  or  on  her  knee.  Then 
Jane  puts  her  right  hand  on  Lucy*s.  Next  Lucy  adds 
her  Uft  hand,  and  then  Jane  completes  the  pile  by  put- 
ting Der  leti  band  on  the  top  of  Lucy  V.      When  the 
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bands  are  arranged,  Lucy  (whose  hand  is  undermost) 
asks  Jane,  "  What  have  you  there  V*  Jane  replies, 
**  Bread  and  cheese."  Lucy  tells  her  to  *'  Eat  it  up  ;" 
which  Jane  pretends  to  do  by  withdrawing  her  left 
hand  and  putting  it  to  her  mouth  ;  as  if  eating  her 
oread  and  cheese.  Jane  then  asks  Lucy,  "  What  she 
has  there  V*  and  Lucy  replies  in  the  same  manner. 
Lucy  then  puts  the  question  to  Jane,  who,  after  taking 
away  her  right  hand,  commences  the  following  dia- 
logue, while  Lucy  (till  it  is  over)  continues  to  keep  her 
right  hand  closed  and  resting  on  the  table. 


Jahb.  What  haT8  joa  Uieit  f 

LuoT.  A  cheat. 

jAim.  What  !•  In  it  t 

Loot.  Bread  tad  ebaeM. 

Janb.  Where  ii  my  ibare  f 

liVCT.  The  cat  bae  got  it 

Jarb.  Where  it  the  cat  f 

LucT  In  tlie  woodi. 

Jaiib.  Where  are  the  i 

LuoT.  Fire  liae  bamed  t 

Jaitb.  Where  ie  the  fire  ? 

LocT.  Water  Imm  qneaelnd  it> 

Jaitb.  Where  ie  the  walet 

Loot.  The  ox  hat  drank  It. 

Jaiib.  Where  ii  the  oz  f 

Locr.  The  batcher  bae  Idtled  Wm, 

Jaitb.  Where  ii  the  botcher  f 
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Um  iloor  enekii^  inita  ;  uid  wfaotrw  qmiki  the  Unit  wwd 
twitehM  by  the  ear  and  thfM  iqaeeiw  by  the  hand 


They  then  try  which  can  remain  silent  the  long- 
BbU  If  either  speaks,  the  other  twitches  her  ear  and 
squeezes  her  hand  three  times.  If  the  play  is  repeated, 
'.X  is  Jane's  turn  to  have  her  hand  at  the  bottom  and  to 
answer  the  questions. 


10. 


FBOa  IN  THE  MIDDLE. 

She  that  personates  the  Frog  stands  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  her  companions  run  round  her,  sa3ring, 
•*  Frog  in  the  middle,  you  cant  catch  me."  Now  and 
then  the  Frog  suddenly  jumps  out  and  endeavours  to 
seize  on  one  of  her  play-mates,  who  if  caught  becomes 
Frog  and  takes  her  station  in  the  centre.  The  Frog, 
when  she  jumps  out  of  the  middle,  must  not  pursue  nof 
ran  after  any  one,  but  must  try  to  catch  by  a  sudden 
spring  and  graqi. 
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V. 
THE  CHRISTMAS  BAG. 

Fill  with  sugar  plums  a  large  bag  of  thin  white  pa- 
per and  tie  a  string  round  the  top  to  keep  it  fast.     Ther 
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suspend  it  to  the  centre  of  a  largo  door-frame  (the 
folding  door  for  instance),  or  to  the  ceiling  if  conve- 
nient. Each  of  the  children  must  be  blindfolded  in 
turn,  and  provided  with  a  long  stick.  They  are  then 
led  within  reach  of  the  bag  and  directed  to  try  while 
blindfolded  to  strike  the  bag  with  the  stick,  and  are  al- 
lowed to  make  three  attempts  ;  after  which,  if  unsuc- 
cessful, they  must  give  place  to  the  next.  The  play 
goes  on  in  this  manner  till  some  one  strikes  the  bag 
with  the  stick  so  as  to  tear  a  hole  in  the  paper  ;  upon 
which  the  sugar-plums  fall  out  and  are  scattered  over 
the  floor,  when  all  the  children  scramble  for  them.  For 
Dlder  children  there  may  be  a  second  bag  filled  with 
little  books,  small  pin-cushions,  bodkins,  emery-bags, 
ribbon-yards,  and  things  of  a  similar  description. 

This  amusement  may  be  concluded,  by  one  of  the 
amily  bringing  in  a  bag  which  has  been  secretly  filled 
with  flour,  and  hanging  it  to  the  door-frame  as  if,  like 
the  others,  it  was  stored  with  sugar-plums  or  pretty 
things.  The  company  must  not  be  apprized  of  its  real 
contents,  and  must  as  before  tiry  blindfolded  to  strike  'V 
with  the  stick.  When  a  hole  is  torn  in  the  bag,  every 
one  near  it  will  be  dusted  with  the  flour 
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18. 
OF  \vfiAT  TRADE  IS  0X7B  FAVOXTBITE  f 

Lacy  goes  out  while  her  playmates  decide  on  a  trade. 
Fanny  having  previously  taken  her  aside  and  whisper- 
ed to  her  that  the  trade,  fixed  on,  will  be  the  one  men- 
tinned  immediately  after  a  profession.  The  other  girls 
are  not  to  know  that  this  is  the  manner  in  which  Lucy 
will  be  enabled  to  guess.  After  Lucy  has  retired,  they 
fix  on  a  trade,  which  may  be  that  of  a  grocer,  for  in- 
stance.  When  Lucy  is  called  in,  Fanny  a.<<ks  her  "  of 
what  trade  is  our  favourite  V* 


LuoT.  Too  noat  qnetUoo  ms  ftrtlMr 

Faitiit.  Ii  bo  •  lilveniiiitti  f 

LvcT.  No. 

FAiffir  !•  ho  tho  Joweller  aeron  tho  ftrott  f 

LucT.  No. 

Farut  In  ho  tho  bookoollor  ot  tho  eornor  ? 

Loot.  No. 

Fankt  Ii  ho  tho  cohlootHnakor  fai  tho  noxt  itroot  i 

Lucr.  No. 

pAHirr.  I*  ho  tho  doctor  that  ottODdi  your  ftmily  f 

Lucr.  Kow 

Fknnr.  !■  ho  tho  grooor  that  aolli  raeh  good  too  f 

Loot.  foo. 

Aix.  It  )•  a  grooor.    How  eonid  Laej  gvoM  oo  rightlj  ' 
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The  girls  are  not  aware  that  Lucy  knew  she  n)ight 
say  "  yes"  to  Fanny's  next  question  after  naming  the 
doctor  or  professional  man  ;  law,  physic,  and  divinity 
being  called  professions. 

Mary  goes  out  next,  Fanny  having  first  whispered 
to  her  that  she  would  ask  the  right  question  immediate- 
ly after  mentioning  a  lawyer.  The  trade  fixed  on  for 
the  favourite  is  watch-maker,  and  Mary  of  course 
guesses  rightly  after  hearing  a  professional  man 
named. 


There  is  a  similar  play  called  Four  Legs,  in  which 
any  word  may  be  fixed  on,  such  as  hat,  shovel,  fish, 
bonnet,  &c.  The  word,  which  is  mentioned  immedi- 
ately before  the  right  one,  must  be  something  that  has 
four  legs  ;  as,  dog,  horse,  table,  sofa,  chair,  6cc.  When, 
for  instance,  the  guesser,  having  been  previously  asked 
a  variety  of  words,  hears  the  question  **  Is  it  a  cat  ?" 
she  may  safely  reply  "  yes'*  to  the  next  question  :  a 
cat  having  four  legs. 
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19. 

THE  Kma  AND  HIS  TRAIN 

Two  of  the  tallest  girls  (wko  perfonn  the  warders,  aa 
they  are  called)  go  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  each 
takes  a  name,  whispering  the  name  to  each  other  so  as 
not  to  be  heurd  by  the  rest  The  names  may  be  gold, 
silver,  diamond,  pearl,  lily,  tulip,  or  any  thing  they 
please.  The  other  children  then  range  themselves  in 
procession,  each  holding  with  both  hands  the  skirt  of 
the  one  directly  before  her.  The  two  warders  th^t 
stand  in  the  centre  of  the  room  take  each  other's  hands, 
and  raise  their  arms  as  high  as  possible,  calling  out  as 
the  procession  passes  under, 

•<  We*n  optn  the  gatof  n»  Ugh  u  tU  ikj, 
And  tot  the  king  and  hi!  train  PAN  bj  ;» 

and  trying  to  catch  one  of  the  little  girls  by  putting 
their  joined  arms  suddenly  down,  so  as  to  encircle  her 
neck.  The  little  girls  must  try  to  avoid  this  by  stoop- 
ing their  heads  as  they  pass  under  the  arms.  When 
one  is  caught,  the  two  warders  ask  her  in  a  whispei 
whether  she  chooses  gold  or  silver,    or  a  pearl  or  a 
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diamond,  according  to  the  names  they  have  taken.  If 
Bhe  chooses  gold,  she  goes  hehind  the  warder  of  that 
name,  and  stands  there  till  the  play  is  over,  holding  hy 
her  frock.  Should  she  choose  the  other,  she  goes  be- 
hind silver.  The  warders  men  raise  their  arms  again, 
holding  each  other's  hands,  and  the  rhyme  "  We'll 
open  the  gates,"  &c.  is  repeated  as  before.  The  play 
goes  on  in  this  manner  till  the  king  and  all  his  train 
are  caught,  and  put  behind  one  or  other  of  the  war- 
ders. After  this,  two  girls  of  the  next  size  become 
warders. 

•Of  those  that  form  the  procession  the  tallest  is  always 
king,  and  the  others  take  their  places  according,  to 
height,  the  smallest  walking  last 

The  procession  walks  round  the  warders  every  time 
previous  to  passing  under  their  arms. 


20. 
SEWmO  SCHOOL. 

The  girls  sit  down  in  a  row,  each  taking  a  portion 
of  her  apron  or  frock  and  holding  it  up  in  both  hands 
between  her  thumb  and  forefinger.     One  who  represents 
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the  mistress  of  the  sewing-school,  goes  along  the  ro^ 
and  says  to  each  one  something  ahout  the  sewing,  en- 
deavouring to  engage  the  attention  of  the  sewer,  while 
she  (the  mistress)  takes  ai^pportanity  of  striking  i 
suddenly  out  of  her  hands,  "f  the  sewer  is  off  hei 
guard  and  allows  her  sewing  to  he  struck  down,  she 
pays  a  forfeit.  For  instance.  Suppose  all  the  girls 
seated  in  a  row,  and  holding  their  aprons  so  as  to  repre- 
sent sewing.  Fanny  goes  along,  stopping  at  each  and 
saying,  '*  Lucy,  have  you  come  to  the  seam  yet  ?  Ma- 
ry, you  are  puckering  your  work.  Anne,  your  stitches 
are  too  long.  Ellen,  you  donH  fasten  off  well.  Jane, 
your  thread  is  going  to  break.  Rosa,  your  hem  is 
crooked.  Ah  !  I  have  struck  it  out  of  your  hand.  You 
should  have  held  it  fast.  So,  now  give  me  something 
for  a  forfeit." 


21. 

THE  BLIND  POINTER. 

One  that  performs  the  Pointer  is  blindfolded,  and 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  holding  a  long  stick 
in  her  hand.     Th^  o**^^-.  q^.  round,  each  as  she  passes 
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making  some  noise,  such  as,  laughing,  crying,  coughing, 
sneezing,  clapping  her  hands,  or  stamping  her  feet  The 
pointer  must  endeavour  to  guess  who  she  is  hy  the 
noise,  pointing  the  stick  ^wards  her  and  calling  out 
her  name.  Whoever  W  guessed  rightly  becomes 
Pointer. 


22. 

THE  HEN  AND  CHICKENS. 

One  of  the  girls  who  personates  a  Fox  takes  her  seat 
en  the  floor  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The  others, 
having  the  eldest  at  the  head,  form  a  procession  hold- 
ing each  other's  skirts  in  both  hands  and  walk  round 
the  Fox,  the  foremost  girl  who  performs  the  Hen  say- 
ing, 

**  Chiekanj  obickany  onmey  erow, 
I  wont  to  the  well  to  wuh  my  toe, 
Aad  when  I  ceme  back  e  chicken  wm  dead." 

The  next  girl  repeats  the  same  rhjrme  ;  and  so  on 
till  each  has  said  it  in  her  turn.  Then  they  all  stop 
near  the  fox,  and  the  hen  says,  '*  What  are  you  doing 
old  Fox  r 
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Fox.  Jfakint  •  flra. 

Emn.  What  for? 

Fos.  To  bMt  MB*  walti; 

Bair.  For  wkal  if  tiM  watar  ' 

Fox.  To  fcald  a  eUekeik 

Hbit.  Where  will  jo«  c«UL' 

Fox.  Oat  of  jovr  floek.  9 

At  these  words  the  fox  starts  up,  and  the  nen  and 
chickens  disperse  and  run  away  in  erery  direction. 
The  fox  pursues  them,  and,  when  she  succeeds  in 
catching  a  chicken,  that  chicken  hecomes  fox,  and  seats 
herself  in  the  middle  of  the  room  ;  while  the  former 
fox  takes  the  place  of  the  hen  at  the  head  of*  the  proces- 
sion of  chickens. 

23. 
HUNT  THE  SUFFER. 

The  girls  seat  themselves  on  the  floor  in  a  circle  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  all  except  one  who  remains 
out  as  the  hunter,  and  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
ring.  A  shoe  or  slipper  is  then  taken  off,  and  they 
shove  it  ahout  secretly  from  one  to  another,  passing  it 
behind  their  feet  and  behind  their  backs,  and  in  any 
way  that  will  prevent  the  nunter  from  seeing  it    The 
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hunter's  object  is  to  detect  and  snatch  away  the  alippei 
while  the  girls  are  privately  conveying  it  round  the 
circle,  and  their  aim  is  to  prevent  her  from  seeing  it 
or  from  knowing  who  has  it ;  though  the  possessor 
frequently  knocks  on  thenloor  with  it,  when  the  hunter 
is  not  looking  towards  her.  As  soon  as  the  hunter  gets 
hold  of  the  slipper,  she  takes  a  seat  in  the  circle,  and 
the  one  with  whom  she  has  happened  to  find  the  slipper 
then  becomes  hunter. 


44. 

THE  THIMBLE. 

The  company  sit  in  a  row  holding  together  the  palms 
of  their  hands.  Fanny  takes  a  thimble  or  any  thing 
else  that  is  small  and  round,  (for  instance,  a  hazle-nut 
or  shell-bark)  and  holding  it  between  her  palms,  she 
goes  along  the  line,  pretending  to  drop  it  secretly  into 
their  hands,  saying  to  each  "  Hold  fast  what  I  give 
you."  Every  one  opens  her  hands  as  if  she  was  receiv 
Ing  the  thimble,  and  closes  them  again  immediate- 
ly. Of  course,  the  thimble  is  only  in  reality  depos- 
ited with  one.  For  instance,  Fanny  leaves  it  in  the 
hands  of  Lucv. 
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After  Fanny  has  in  this  manner  gone  all  along  the 
ow,  she  returns  to  the  head  and  asks  Mary,  who  is 
seated  there,  to  guess  who  has  the  thimble.  Mary 
guesses  Jane,  who  opens  her  hands  and  shows  that  she 
has  it  not.  They  all  guess  in  turn.  Susan  happens 
to  guess  Lucy ;  and  this  being  right,  Lucy  displays  the 
thimble  and  gives  it  to  Susan.  It  is  then  Susan's  turn 
to  take  the  thimble  and  go  along  the  row  with  it. 

Sometimes  when  this  is  played,  a  forfeit  is  required 
from  every  one  that  guesses  wrong,  and  therefore  a 
great  number  of  pawns  are  speedily  collected. 


26. 
THE  TEN  FINE  filBDS. 

The  company  sit  in  a  circle,  and  the  play  begins  by 
one  of  the  girls  saying,  **  A  good  fat  hen ;"  this  is  re* 
peated  by  the  whole  circle  in  turn,  but  only  one  must 
speak  at  a  time.  When  all  have  said  *' A  good  fat 
hen,"  the  leader  of  the  play  begins  again  and  gives  out, 
••  Two  ducks  and  a  good  fat  hen  ;"  whiclris  also  repeat- 
ed separately  by  the  whole  company. 
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The  next  is,  "  Three  squawking  wild  geese,  tw« 
ducks  and  a  good  fat  hen."  After  this  has  gone  round 
as  before,  the  leader  says,  "  Four  plump  partridges, 
three  squawking  wild  geese,  two  ducks,  and  a  good  fat 
hen."  This  having  been  repeated  by  all,  the  next  that 
is  given  out  is,  "Five  pouting  pigeons,  four  plump 
partridges,  three  squawking  wild  geese,  two  ducks,  and 
a  good  fat  hen."  Afterwards,  "  Six  long-legged  cranes, 
five  pouting  pigeons,  four  plump  partridges,  three 
squawking  wild  geese,  two  ducks,  and  a  good  fat  hen.'* 
Next,  "  Seven  green  parrots,  six  long-legged  cranes, 
five  pouting  pigeons,  four  plump  partridges,  three 
squawking  wild  geese,  two  ducks,  and  a  good  fat  hen." 
Next,  "  Eight  screeching  owls,  seven  green  parrots 
six  long-legged  cranes,  five  pouting  pigeons,  four  plump 
partridges,  three  squawking  wild  geese,  two  ducks,  and  a 
good  fat  hen."  Next,  "Nine  ugly  turkey-buzzards, 
eight  screeching  owls,  seven  green  parrots,  six  long- 
legged  cVanes,  five  pouting  pigeons,  four  plump  par- 
tridges, three  squawking  wild  geese,  two  ducks,  and  a  i 
good  fat  hen."  Lastly,  "  Ten  bald  eagles,  nine  ugly 
turkey-buzzards,  eight  screeching  owls,  seven  green  i 
parrots,  six  long-legged  cranes,  five  pouting  pigeons      ! 
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four  plump  partridges,  three  squawking  wild  geese,  two 
ducks,  and  a  good  fat  hen." 

All  this  must  go  round  the  whole  company  erery 
ime,  and  be  repeated  separately  by  each.  If  any  one 
aesitates  or  leaves  out  any  thmg,  or  makes  a  mistake, 
she  must  pay  a  forfeit. 

The  House  that  Jack  built  (which  is  well  known  to 
all  children)  may  be  converted  into  a  similar  play  ; 
each  of  the  company  first  repeating  separately  "  This 
is  the  House  that  Jack  built ;"  and  so  on  till  they  have 
got  through  the  whole,  adding  more  every  time  it 
goes  round,  and  paying  a  pawn  for  every  omission  or 
error. 


KINO  AND  QUEEN. 

The  company  sit  in  two  rows,  &cing  each  other. 
There  must  be  an  even  number,  as  six,  eight,  ten,  or 
♦welve.  One  row  personates  a  range  of  gentlemen  with 
«  king  sitting  at  the  end.  The  oppcfsite  row  is  to  con- 
nist  of  ladies,  she  at  the  head  being  queen.     The  king 
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numbers  all  the  gentlemen,  •!,  2,  3,  Bcc.  and  they  roust 
remember  their  numbers.  The  queen  numbers  the  la 
dies,  but  all  their  numbers  must  be  different  from  those 
of  the  gentlemen.  For  instance,  jf  the  gentlemen  are 
1,  2,  3.  4,  5,  the  ladies  must  be  6,  7,  8,  9,  10. 

When  all  is  arranged,  the  king  and  queen  each  call 
out  a  number.  If  the  king  calls  No.  2,  he  who  bears 
that  title  must  start  up  and  run  all  round  the  compa- 
ny. The  queen  must  at  the  same  time  call  out  one  of 
her  ladies  ;  for  instance,  No.  8,  and  the  lady  must  pur- 
sue the  gentleman  all  round.  If  she  catches  him  before 
he  gets  to  the  king,  he  pays  a  forfeit.  They  then 
resume  their  seats,  and  it  is  the  queen's  turn  to  call 
first.  She  may  call  No.  10,  and  the  king  No.  4.  The 
gentleman  now  pursues  the  lady,  and  if  he  catches  her 
before  she  gets  to  the  queen,  she  pays  a  forfeit.  . 

Sometimes,  in  this  play,  all  the  odd  numbers,  as  1,  3 
5,  7,  are*allotted  to  the  gentlemen,  and  the  even  nun^ 
bers,  2,  4,  6, 8,  are  given  to  the  ladies. 
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27. 
tHE  DUTCH  DOLL. 

All  the  coini>aDy  go  out  of  the  room,  except  two 
wrho  are  well  acquainted  with  the  play ;  the  others  had 
better  be  ignorant  of  it  We  will  suppose  that  Fanny 
and  Lucy  are  left  together  to  prepare  the  doll,  which 
doll  is  to  be  performed  by  Fanny.  For  this  purpose 
she  lies  at  full  length  under  a  table  coTered  with  a  deep 
cloth,  or  that  has  large  leaves  descending  nearly  to  the 
floor.  Her  &ce  must  be  downwards.  Lucy,  having 
fweviously  procured  the  necessary  articles,  dresses  Fan- 
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ny's  feet  with  a  frock  or  petticoat,  adding  a  cloak  oi 
shawl  and  an  old  bonnet  or  hood,  pinning  and  tying  ou 
the  things  so  as  to  look  something  like  a  large  and  very 
dowdy  dolL  The  company  are  then  called  in,  and  if 
they  have  not  seen  a  Datch  doll  before,  are  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  what  it  can  be.  Before  they  come  in,  Fanny 
must  raise  her  feet  so  that  the  doll  appears  to  stand  up- 
right; and  as  soon  as  they  enter  she  must  begin  to 
kick  her  feet  up  and  down  and  shuffle  them  about  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  the  doll  seem  to  dance  and  jump 
and  bow,  and  play  all  sorts  of  antics,  frequently  seeming 
to  knock  her  forehead  against  the  floor.  If  the  doll  is 
well  performed,  it  is  very  laughable,  and  if  Fanny  takes 
care  to  be  well  concealed  under  the  table,  no  one  unac* 
quainted  with  the  play  can  guess  that  it  is  set  in  motion 
by  her  feet     She  must  be  sure  to  lie  on  her  face. 

If  a  boy  is  in  company,  he  should  be  made  to  persof> 
ate  the  dolL 


FARMERS  AND  MECHANICS. 

One  leaves  the  room  while  the  others  fix  on  a  trade 
which  when  she  returns  they  must  all  endeavour  ta 
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represent  by  their  actions,  so  that  she  can  goeas  foi 
what  they  intend  themselves.  When  she  guesses,  the 
next  in  size  or  age  goes  out,  and  her  companions  try 
something  else.  If,  on  coming  in,  she  finds  all  hei 
play-mates  with  chairs  turned  down  which  they  push 
before  them  as  if  ploughing,  or  if  they  are  tossing  about 
(heir'  handkerchiefs  with  sticks  as  if  making  hay,  she 
rightly  guesses  them  to  be  farmers.  If  they  are  sitting 
on  low  seats  and  mending  their  shoes,  she  knows  them 
to  be  cobblers,  or  if  they  are  seated  on  the  tables  cross- 
legged  and  sewing,  they  are  meant  for  tailors.  They 
may  pretend  to  be  sawing  and  planing  like  carpen- 
ters, hammering  iron  on  anvils  or  shoeing  horses  like 
blacksmiths,  spreading  mortar  with  trowels  and  climbing 
ladders  like  brick -layers  building  a  house,  &c.  They 
may,  if  they  choose,  all  work  at  difierent  parts  of  the 
same  trade,  provided  always  that  every  one  is  a  farmer 
a  cobbler,  a  tailor,  or  whatever  trade  they  have  chosen 
Ibr  the  whole* 

Ingnoiw}  ehildren  can  make  this  play  very  arnns 
mg* 
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29. 
SHE  CAN  DO  LITTLE  WHO  CAN'T  DO  THIS. 

One  who  understands  the  play  takes  the  tongs  and 
jolds  them  in  both  hands,  putting  one  hand  on  the 
head  or  knob  of  the  tongs,  and  the  other  on  one  of  the 
legs.  She  must  knock  the  points  of  the  tongs  three 
times  on  the  floor,  saying,  ^*  She  can  do  little  who  can't 
do  this."  She  then  transfers  them  to  her  next  neigh* 
bour,  who,  if  unacquainted  with  the  play,  will  not  hold 
the  tongs  in  the  right  way,  and  in  both  hands ;  thinking 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  knock  on  the  floor  with  them 
and  repeat  the  words.  If  she  holds  them  wrong,  she 
pays  a  forfeit,  and  in  this  way  the  tongs  roust  be  hand- 
ed  round  to  the  whole  company;  each  repeating  the 
words,  and  knocking  three  times  on  the  floor.  If  none  do 
right,  the  proper  way  is  hot  to  be  explained  till  the  play 
is  over,  that  the  more  pawns  may  be  collected. 

If  any  one  knows  the  play  and  does  it  rightly,  she 
must  not  tell  the  others,  till  all  have  tried  it. 

Simple  as  this  play  is,  very  few,  who  are  not  familiar 
with  it,  will  chance  to  hold  the  tongs  in  the  proper 
oianner. 
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BLINDMAN'S  BUFF. 

One  of  the  company  must  be  blindfolded  with  a 
handkerchief,  tied  round  her  eyes  in  such  a  mannei 
that  she  cannot  possibly  see.  She  is  then  led  into  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  a  rhyme  is  repeated  while  her 
companions  are  retiring  from  her  reach.  She  then 
goes  about  the  room  endeayouring  to  catch  somebody, 
and  her  playmates  try  their  utmost  to  keep  out  of  her 
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way.  No  one,  however,  must  leave  the  room,  and  no 
one  must  mischievously  annoy  the  hlind-girl  hy  pinch- 
ing, pulling,  or  in  any  way  teazing  her.  If  she  ap^ 
proaches  any  thing  that  may  hurt  her,  (the  fire,  for 
instance,)  her  companions  must  immediately  call  out  to 
apprize  her  of*  her  danger.  It  is  better  before  the  play 
begins,  to  take  up  and  lay  aside  the  hearth-rug,  lest 
some  one  should  catch  her  foot  in  it  and  fall.  The 
fender  also  should  be  turned  up  on  its  two  ends,  as  a  | 
sort  of  guard  against  the  fire.  When  the  blind-girl 
catches  any  one,  she  must  endeavour  to  guess  who  it 
is,  for  which  purpose  she  is  allowed  to  pass  her  hands 
over  the  head  and  dress  of  her  captive.  If  she  cannot 
guess,  she  must  let  the  prisoner  go,  and  try  to  catch 
some  one  else.  The  first  girl,  that  is  caught  and  guess- 
ed rightly,  is  the  next  to  be  blindfolded. 

Farrt.  Well,  Lacy,  tre  yoa  ready  to  be  blindlblded  f  ( Fkmt^  titt  « 
kandktrekitf  rmtad  lMeff*§  •ifet.J    There  obir.    Are  yoa  rare  yoo  do  not  lee  ? 

Lucr.    I  never  eheet  when  I  play. 

Farrt.  I  know  yoo  are  very  honourable.  Bat  when  Sarah  Oranby  play* 
Blindman'a  Baff,  the  alwaye  managci  toilip  op  the  bandage,  in  aoch  a  way,  that 
■he  can  tee  all  the  time,  and  oateh  whoever  ehe  pleaaea.  There  bow.  ^ttm  ym 
yoorhaod.    (Sh»\mitIJU9ia»UtktmU4Ui^ttk$ro9m,) 

How  many  boreet  are  In  yoor  &ther*a  atabU  i 
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Lvcf      TkTM. 

I I  F411VT.    OfwbalMlovnftra  the^? 
Loor.    Bteek,  whhvy  ud  grey. 

1 1  Favrv.    Turn  roand  three  UmM  and  eateh  wbo  yoa  nay. 

i  (LmcftitmdMk0rhjai»^amdtmrMr9m»dtkr§§timm,tk»gkFUdlttMHg0aMU 

I  MM.    Onet  9h§  g$ta  ik»  Mrtt  ^BMa*§ftr0ek  hitwmm  ktr  tkmmi  mtdjb^ 

I  gtr^haktrkM  htbtg  tmrf  «fiif*^  Bna  MfOy  4im$ig^m  k§ntHf  mtd 

sMkcv  htf  MMM*     Zmcm  tktn  cutthtB  EBtn  hw  As  tni  ^  htt  miA*  And 

I  Lvor.    I  haf e  Mmebody  now.    Why, no— I  IwUtyo  it  ii  only  a  ribbon.    Ah! 

I       tnara  has  been  eome  Ukk. 

Jaxb.    (MmUw90ic$.J    EHen,  b  thia  qoHe  Mr  ? 
I  Farrt.  No,  indeed  il  if  not.    However,  w#  will  paaa  it  Ofrer.    Iknow,  Loey 

llcea  to  be  blindfolded. 

Jarb.  That*!  nx>re  than  I  do.  When  I  an  bUnded,  I  am  aftald  to  mora  a 
atep.  Bot  I  aee  that  Lney  ranblaa  iboak  qoite  briakly,  potwMiatandJni  the 
bandofi  orer  l»er  eyee. 

Farrt.  Hosh  !  the  will  diitingaifh  yon  by  yoor  Tolee.  (Marg  tSp§  hOo  m 
dmtL)   Kow,  Mary,  eome  ont  of  the  eloaet.    That  really  if  not  ftir. 

liOcrT  Ah  !  I  hear  a  efauter  of  yoa  langhinf  in  yon  eimier.  I  will  be  amoof 
/oo  in  a  moment. 

(iMCf  gtm  te  a  eenMr  «k«ri  jeoirsl  ^  CAe  /M»  Aeoe  rrtreafgrf,  mitf  tai£kM 
XmM  ftf  CAe  ana.  Tk»  ettfr*^  hmimg  craacAad  ilnm,  «%  «»oy»  «raiy<iy 
alnyOeJUer.^ 

^ARWT.    Wen,  Loey  !  who  have  yoa  fbere  ? 
Loot.    It  in  Mary.    I  know  her  by  the  BtMbUnf  In  her  aleerea. 

Farrt.    Ton  are  miitaken  ;  It  la  Taabel :  the  alao  haa  atiflbned  aleerea.  Yo« 
■Mat  let  her  go,  and  try  to  catch  one  aooie  elae. 
(iMct  rtUMMa  JMti,  mtd  gM$  atout  in  fuitt  tf  muiJUr*   Jtmu  kSdm  MUnd 
tie  wJMdBiB  amrtaimj 
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Loot.  Ab  !  I  am  oMr  tht  window.  I  Atl  tbe  IHofB  of  tbo  eortaia.  Aad 
•MM  OMbUddMi  behind  it.  C8^pMmmth§mftabnilmdfmrmmdJimmt,wk0 
kagk$,J  That  ii  Annt*!  laogh.  I  havo  enqght  hor  in  a  trap.  CoaMo«t,lilM 
Anna,  it  b  yoor  tan  bow. 

f8k$  late  ^ftk»  kmdkmki^,  mU  NMfUdt  Jtmt.J 


91. 
THE  BELLS  OF  LONDON. 

This  should  be  played  in  a  field,  or  in  some  place 
where  there  is  no  danger  of  being  hurt  by  falling. 

The  two  tallest  of  the  company  join  their  hands,  and 
raise  them  high  above  their  heads,  while  the  others, 
(each  holding  the  skirt  of  the  one  before  her,)  walk  un- 
der in  procession,  as  in  the  King  and  his  Train.  The 
two,  that  are  holding  up  their  hands,  sing  the  following 
rhymes : — 

**  Orangai  and  lamoM* 
Bay  tha  bells  of  St.  Clamants  | 
Briekdoat  and  tllaa. 
Bay  tha  belle  of  St.  Oileo  ) 
Yon  owe  ma  five  ftithinfa. 
Bay  tha  balls  of  St.  Martin*!  ) 
Whan  will  jroo  pay  ma  ? 
Bay  tha  balls  of  Old  Bailey ; 
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WiMa  I  frow  neb, 

Baj  tiM  Iwlli  of  Shoradttdk  I 

WbMiwiUthatbe? 

Saj  tha  Iwlls  «f  StepiMy  | 

I  do  Mi  know, 

B^f  tht  great  bell  of  Bow.** 


At  the  last  line,  they  suddenly   lower  their  arms 

and  endeaTour  to  catch  one  of  those  that  is  passing 

nnder.      Having  each  previously, fixed. on  a  name,  (foi 

instance,  one  Nutmeg,  the  other,  Cinnamon,)   they  ask 

their  captive  which  she  chooses,  Nutmeg  or  Cinna- 

;     mon.     Accordingly  as  she  answers,  she  is  put  behind 

one  or  the  other.      When  all  have  been  caught  ^nd 

placed  behind,  those  at  each  end  join  hands,  so  as  to 

j     encircle  the  two  in  the  middle  ;    and  they  must  wind 

I     round  them  till  they  get  closer  and  closer.     The  rhyme 

i     **  Oranges  and  lemons,''  &c.  is  then  repeated  ;    and  at 

the  words  ^*  Oreat  bell  of  Bow,"  those  in  the  centre 

roust  give  a  sudden  push  and  extricate  themselves  by 

throwing  down  all  the  rest 
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THE  PBXJSSIAN  EXERCISE. 

An  the  chUdren  kneel  down  in  a  row,  except  one 
who  personates  the  captain,  and  who  onght  to  be  a 
smart  girl  and  well  acquainted  with  the  play,  which  is 
more  diverting  when  all  the  others  are  ignorant  of  it, 
except  the  one  at  the  head  of  the  line.  If  the  corporal, 
as  this  one  is  called,  does  not  know  the  play,  the  captain 
must  take  her  aside  and  inform  her  of  the  manner  of 
conducting  it 

When  all  are  ready,  the  captain  stands  in  front  of  the 
line  and  gives  the  word  of  command,  telling  them  al« 
ways  to  do  something  that  has  a  diverting  or  ludicrous 
cflfect,  when  done  by  the  whole  company  at  the  same 
moment  For  instance  :  the  captain  gives  the  word  to 
cough,  and  they  must  all  cough  as  loudly  as  possible. 
They  may  be  ordered  to  pull  their  own  hair  ;  to  pull 
their  own  noses  ;  to  slap  their  own  cheeks  ;  to  clap 
their  hands  together  ;  to  laugh  ;  to  wink  their  eyes  ,  or 
do  any  other  ridiculous  thing.  All,  however,  must  be 
done  at  once,  and  by  the  whole  line,  the  corporal  set* 
'ing  the  example. 
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Finally,  the  captain  orders  them  to  **  Present"  Each 
then  projects  forward  one  arm,  holding  it  out  straight 
before  her.  The  next  command  is  to  "Fire."  Upon 
which  the  corporal  gives  her  next  neighbour  a  sudden 
push,  which  causes  her  to  iall  against  the  next,  and  in  this 
manner  the  whole  line  is  thrown  down  sideways,  one 
tumbling  on  another. 

This  is  rather  a  boisterous  play,  but  it  can  be  made 
very  laughable ;  and  there  need  be  no  fear  of  the  chil- 
dren getting  hurt  in  falling,  if  they  play  on  the  grass,  or 
in  a  hay-field,  or  if  they  take  the  precaution  of  laying 
cushions,  pillows,  or  something  soft,  at  the  end  of  the 
line  to  receive  the  one  that  &lls  last ;  she  being  in  the 
most  danger. 

There  are  few  of  these  diversions  that  will  not  end  in 
hurts  and  disasters  if  played  rudely  and  mischievously. 
But,  if  conducted  with  proper  discretion,  no  objection 
need  be  made  to  them. 


DRESSING  THE  LADY. 

First  decide  that  a  certain  colour  shall  n  )t  be  men- 
tioned, under  penalty  of  a  forfeit;    for  instance,  you 
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aoay  interdict  either  green,  blue,  yellow,  or  pink.  One 
asks,  "  How  shall  my  lady  be  dressed  for  the  ball?" 
Each  in  turn  proposes  an  article  of  dress ;  if  any  one 
mentions  the  forbidden  colour,  she  must  pay  a  forfeit 
When  the  dress  of  the  lady  is  completed,  the  pawns 
must  be  sold.  Sometimes  two  colours  are  prohib- 
ited. 


Favvt.    What  eoloor  ihan  we  ftvold  inmtMMiiiig  f 

Loot.    Black.  ^ 

Faritt.  Let  ot  ibfbid  white  a]M».  We  ahall  colleel  the  mora  ftcfeitt  if  tw» 
soloon  ere  excluded.  Tberofiwe  let  bo  eae  mentioa  either  bkek  or  white 
How  shel  I ID7  lady  be  dreeeed  for  the  bell  ? 

LocT.    She  ehall  have  a  yellow  eilk  froek. 

Mabt.    With  green  tatio  triinininf. 

Ltoia.    Peer]  oecklace  and  braeeletf. 

BvAW,    White  satin  ehoee 

Fabivt.    Ah  !  a  forfeit  already.    Too  ihonid  not  have  said,  «Me  iati& 

SuiAK.    Oh  !  Why  did  I  not  think  of  Meek  eatin  ehoee  f 

Fabbt.  That  would  have  been  ae  bed.  Too  foiset  that  Uaek  ii  prohibited, 
•i  well  ae  wliite. 

8ir«AB.    Well,  take  theee  cciesora  ae  a  forfeit.    Coom,  let  the  play  go  oa. 

Jabb.    My  lady  ehall  have  a  bine  ganxe  seart  * 

Abbb.    Pink  ribbon  to  loop  up  hor  sleovee. 

Eixbb.    White  kid  gloves.    Long  glovoe. 

Fabbt.    IfMUkUL    Afoifoitegain. 

Euubb.    But  nobody  wearc  coloored  glovee  at  a  balL 

Fabbt     Then  yon  need  not  have  BMatiooed  the  gl^vw. 
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BiXBV.    Thii  Mrd  wiU  do  fiir  a  Ibifttt 

IiABSU    My  bdy  ahall  1mt«  Mukt  llowtn  in  bar  kaii; 

Faa  vv.    What  a  Tarietj  of  eoloon  I    6ba  win  look  Uko  a  gnat  booh  «l 


.  CATHsaiiiB.    A  poiplo  Tehrat  rotieola. 

Rof  ▲.    A  black  velvet  belt 

Far Rr.    Blaek  ▼elvet    Waci    a  Ibrftit,  Roaa. 

Rosa.    Bat  no  other  Telvet  woaU  look  ao  wall  for  a  belt  aa  Uaek. 

Fah  itT.  No  natter ;  yoo  shoold  have  lald  ■omathinf  alaa.  Wbara  la  yott 
forfeit? 

RotA.    Take  thia  eheetnot. 

Fakrt.  Well,  I  bitlioTe  my  lady  fa  rafBeleiitly  draat ;  ao,  Loey,  the  play 
oiay  go  round  again,  and  yoo  may  dreie  yoora. 

Lucr.  Thii  time  the  fbrbidden  coloota  dial!  be  bhia  and  graan.  80  **  bow 
•hall  my  lady  be  dreaed  for  the  ball  ?» 


34. 
THE  THRONE  OF  COMPLIMENTS. 

The  girls  take  it  in  turn  to  be  the  Lady  Fair,  begin- 
ning with  the  tallest,  who  takes  her  seat  on  a  chair  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  room.  The  others  all  remain  at 
•the  Ipwer  end  in  a  row,  except  one  who  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  apartment  and  is  called  the  Judge.  When 
all  are  ready,  every  one  makes  a  low  curtsy  to  the  lady 
and  the  judge  says : 
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*  TW  Lady  Fbir  ■ft!  Dte  ft  qnean  oa  k«r  tbnMy 
Givt  her  70W  pimiMs,  and  let  lier  alone." 

Each  of  the  girls  in  turn  goes  up  to  the  judge,  and 
whispers  something  in  praise  of  the  Lady,  taking  care 
to  rememher  what  it  is.  When  the  compliments  have 
all  been  paid,  the  judge  repeats  them  aloud,  on#  at  a 
time,  and  the  Lady  Fair  endeavours  to  guess  the  author 
of  each  compliment,  and  the  judge  tells  her  whether  she 
is  right  or  wrong.  Whenever  the  Lady  guesses  wrong, 
she  pays  a  forfeit,  all  of  which  she  is  to  redeem  before 
another  takes  the  throne.  The  most  accurate  way  of 
recollecting  the  compliments  is  for  the  judge  to  have  a 
slate,  and  write  them  all  down  as  she  hears  them 

Lver.  Flumj,  70a  aie  the  teOeet,  ao  joa  moat  be  oor  ilrat  Ladj  Fahr }  and, 
aa  I  am  the  next  in  bei^t,  I  will  be  Judge.  Coiae,  girli,  range  Tounehrei  in  a 
low  at  the  bottmn  of  the  nmm,  while  I  atand  in  the  middle  with  mj  lUte,  and 
PIUB7  take*  her  aeat  at  the  upper  end.  An  yarn  aU  ready  i  Then  let'ua  make 
•«r  ewtaiea,  (Tkgg  emrUy  to  Fimmi/,J 

**  The  Lady  Fair  aiti  like  a  qoeen  on  her  throne, 
Olre  her  your  praiaea  and  let  her  alone." 

(1%»  gM»  g9  «p  ana  at  a  Itea  t§  iMqf^  mtd  wkSgptr  U  ktrmmiMmg  meaa» 
pliwiitf  U  Fnmt  wUA  tta  Jmig*  writm  imm  an  Jhar  alata.^ 

Wall,  hare  yoa  aU  paid  your  eomplimenta  f  Than  I  will  read  them  to  th 
LadyFlOr  (8h$rtai$.J 
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PooMbody  waj9,  tha  Lady  Fair  b  Taiy  good^mparad. 

FAititT.    Thatwa«Bu»n. 

LucT.    No,  it  wii  Lydia :  Bo,  a  (bffelt  from  yoor  ladyfhi]v 

Fahht.    Aa  thalbffeita  wJUbeaUinii>a,and  aa  I  azpaet  to  hara  maay, 
iriU  giro  for  each  forfeit  a  ilowar  ftooi  tUa  noaegay.     80  here  b  a  raaa- 
bod.    Now  go  on. 

Hjct.    Some  000  aaW,  tha  Lady  Fdr  had  Toiy  bright  ayaa. 

FARitr.    That  was  Jane. 

Locr.  No,  it  wae  IiabeL  Bo,  another  flwfalt.  Bona  one  aaya,  tha  Udy 
Fair  haa  beaotiftil  ringleta. 

Fahht.    That  waa  Calharlna. 

Lucr.  Yea,  it  ««  Catharine.  Soma  one  aaya,  the  Lady  Fair  aioga  vaiy 
well. 

Fahht.    Roea  eald  that. 

LocT.  NojBoaanialdit.  Boa&rfoiL  Somebody  aaya,  tha  Lady  Fait 
dancet  graeefully. 

Fahht.    That  wae  Mary. 

LucT.  No-it  was  Ellen.  A  Ibrlhit  again.  Bona  one  aaid,  tha  I^y  Fair 
alwaye  mio4«  her  itopi  when  ehe  reada  alood. 

Fahht.    That  moat  be  Jane. 

LucT.  No  ;  It  waa  Roea.  80  a  IbrftH  again.  Somebody  aald,  the  I^dy 
Fair  takea  abort  atitchea  whan  ahe  aewa. 

Fahht.    Anne  moat  have  eaid  that. 

LcoT  Ton  are  right  thia  time  {  it ««  Anne  Bone  one  said,  the  Lady  Fait 
k  eloTer  at  all  aoru  of  playi. 

Fahht.    That  waa  Mary. 

LucT.  No,  H  was  myaeli:  That  ia  the  eenplimtnt  that  I  have  written  at 
the  eloee  of  the  liat.  But,  aa  yoo  goaaeed  wrong,  one  more  fcrfclt.  JYoo  have 
aowalx  pawn*  to  redeem.  When  that  ia  done,  I  ahaU  haTe  tha  honont  jf  being 
Udy  Fair,and  Sman  will  partem  tha  Jodg** 
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SO. 
THE  APPRENTICE. 

She  that  begins  the  play  says,  that  she  apprenticed 
oer  son  to  a  tailor,  shoemaker,  grocer,  or  any  other 
mechanic  or  tradesman,  and  she  mentions  the  initial 
letters  only  of  the  first  article  he  made  or  sold.  The 
other  girls  encleayour  to  gaess  her  meaning.  If  all  are 
unable  to  discover  it,  and  therefore  give  it  up,  she  again 
apprentices  her  son.  Whoever  guesses  rightly,  takes 
her  turn.  This  can  be  played  by  two  only,  or  by  any 
number. 

Fankt.    IappffMtleedmjMat«ftgioe«r,andditSntUii]itb*MldwMC 


Fa««t.    No  ;  1  did  BOtBMB  oolfee. 

Jars.    Cbocolata. 

Fah nr.    Right.    Now  it  It  jroor  ton. 

Jaitb.  I  tppraaticed  mj  aoa  to  «  eonlbttiootr,  aod  the  Snt  thiof  h*  told 
WMM.S. 

LocT.  Oh  I  MlBt-ttick-HBlnt-atick.  WoU,  I  alM  appraatiMd  my  son  to  • 
eonfoctiocMr,  and  the  fint  thinga  be  lold  were  B.  A. 

Aix.    B.  A.    We  cen  never  fveas  B.  A. 

Uwr,    Try. 

Ellbr  Oh  !  Bomi  Ahnoade.  I  ai^wentioed  my  eoa  to  e  eeke4»eker,  and 
tho  first  thioga  he  made  were  G.  N 
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LuoT.    O.  N.    What  ean  O.  N.  be  ?     fJUf  «B  j 
§grm  t»  gic4  U  19,  J 

BixcK.    GingerbtMtd-iiiita. 

Mabt.    Oh!  wh7didBOtItUiikortlMa,whaBllik«tiMB«>Bneli?    7«i 
ifain,  Ellen. 

Ellbr.    I  efipreiitieed  ny  ioa  to  •  fwdeoer,  tad  tke  firat  loot  he  pboted 
wataT 

Mart.    A  tulip. 

EiXKir.    Tee  ;  a  tolip. 

IfAmr.    I  apprentieed  mj  aoo  to  an  hmMBOflfer,  and  the  fint  tidof  he,  aoH 
was  an  F.  P. 

Jamb.    A  fi7hif'peju— I  apprentieed  my  eon  to  a  eabinet-maker,  and  the  fin 
tbinf  ho  made  wae  a  O.  T. 

Fanitt.    a  Centre-Table.    J  apprenticed  my  eon  to  a  ■tationor,  aad  the  fint 
thins  he  sold  wae  8.  W. 

EixBR.    8eaHng-Waz.    I  apprenticed  my  aoo  to  a  atationer,  tad  the  fint 
thinf  he  sold  was  an  A. 

Mabt.    An  A-hui  A.    I  fiTO  it  op* . 

All.    C^^f^  A  pfott^J    We  all  fire  it  op. 

Ellbn.    An  Almanack. 

Mabt.    I  tlwof ht  only  booksellen  sold  almanacka* 

Ellbr     And  statiooen  also.    When  I  go  into  a  stMO,  I  ahrBy*  look  rnwi^ 
attentiTcly,  and  try  to  lemember  eveiy  thinf  I  aee  them. 


THE  TRAVELLER. 

One  personates  the  Trayeller,  others  take  the  names 
of  Landlord,  Landlady,  Chambermaid,  Waiter,  Ostler, 
and  Boot-cleaner,  and  the  rest  are  denominated  Horse 
Saddle,  Bridle,  Oats,  Boots,  Slippers,  Suppei 
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fied,  Sec. ;   all  the  names  having  reference  to  an  inn,  o? 
taTem,  and  to  the  probable  wants  of  a  traveller. 

When  all  the  others  are  seated  round  the  room,  the 
Traveller  comes  in,  and  sa3rs,  *' Landlady,  can  I  have 
supper  and  a  bed  here  to-night  ?"  Upon  this.  Land- 
lady, Supper,  and  Bed  all  start  up  together.  The 
Traveller  may  then  say,  **  Landlord,  I  want  a  bottle  of 
cider  and  the  newspaper."  If  any  are  named  Cider  and 
Newspaper,  they  must  start  up  with  the  Landlord.  The 
Traveller  then  calls  the  ostler,  to  take  the  saddle  and 
bridle  off  his  horse,  and  feed  him  with  oats.  Upon 
which  Ostler,  Horse,  Saddle,  Bridle,  and  Oats,  all  start 
up  as  soon  as  they  hear  their  names.  The  Traveller 
then  desires  the  waiter  to  bring  him  his  supper,  and 
then  Waiter  and  Supper  respond.  Lastly,  he  calls  the 
chambermaid  to  bring  him  a  candle,  and  the  boot-boy  to 
bring  him  slippers  and  take  his  boots;  upon  which. 
Chambermaid,  Can<lle,  Boot-boy,  Slippers,  and  Boots  all 
rise.  If  any  one  omits  getting  up,  when  her  name  it 
mentioned  by  the  Traveller,  she  pays  a  forfeit 

With  a  smart  Traveller,  this  play  may  be  made  very 
amusing.  A  thing  may  be  said  that  brings  in  the  names 
of  the  company. 
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37. 
MAGICAL  MUSIC. 

One  of  the  company  leaves  the  room,  and  the  others 
fix  on  something  to  he  done  hy  her  when  she  returns, 
such  as  looking  in  the  glass,  snuffing  the  candle,  sweep- 
ing the  hearth,  pouring  out  and  drinking  a  glass  of 
water,  reading  a  hook,  &c.  After  they  have  come  to  a 
decision,  she  is  called  in,  and  tries  to  discover  her  allotted 
task  hy  attempting  whatever  she  thinks  most  probable.  In 
the  mean  time,  one  of  her  companions  is  seated  at  the  pi- 
ano, and  strikes  a  key  slowly  as  long  as  the  experiments 
arc  going  wrong.  When  they  seem  likely  to  succeed,  she 
touches  the  key  more  rapidly  ;  and  when  exactly  right, 
she  strikes  as  fast  as  possible.  If  there  is  no  piano  in 
the  room,  a  hand-bell  rung  slowly  or  rapidly  will  do  as 
well,  or  the  striking  of  a  large  door-key  against  the 
tongs  or  shovel  may  be  substituted. 

3E)nraiple. 

JMvifl,  jMlia,  flhyAk, Jg«TiiC,Xiiii»,gttot,«i4<ig<rtl <<iMr>, aU wui$ii»mr0m, 
tmd  mrmigml  me$»rimg  t»  tktir  die, 

%lAmiA.  Hanittt,  u  70a  ar«  tb«  tallott,  yoo  matt  go  oat  fint,  and  wait  In  tba 
nUry  UIl  wo  h«TO  deeidod  00  aomeUiinf  for  joa  to  do.  Shut  tho  door  yrj  Ufhlly 
Harriot,  and  bo  aoro  not  to  listen 
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Habbist.   Can  70a  •uppoM  I  would  Iw  gaUtj  of  any  thioff  m  diiboMoni^ 

fSkt  g9t9  nLJ 
Mama.    Nov  what  thall  bo  her  task  f  , 

Louisa.    Let  her  take  op  a  book,  and  read  hi  it. 
Hu^iv.    Let  her  raise  the  sash,  and  look  oat  of  the  window. 
SomiA.    Let  her  go  to  the  side-board,  poor  oot  a  glaas  of  water,  and  drink 
mne  of  it 
Mabia.    Yes,  tliat  will  do  very  welL    Julia,  ds  yoa  sit  down  to  the  piano. 


fJuUa  takes  her  $9at  at  tkt  nutrwmadf  and  Maria  goes  to  tie  door  and  eaUe 
te  Harriet^  leAo  mrnedUOeti/  ^proaekee  the  loeikkaggUue  to  eurvef  A«r* 
«e(^  TUa  nei  Mng  right,  JuUa  touckee  the  piano  ocry  eHewiff,  Bae^ 
riot  then  goee  to  the  table  and  takee  «qi  a  hook  t  the  ptaao  ie  etUl  dow» 
83U  then  attempta  to  look  oat  ^f  the  window ;  tke  piana  eonimaee  slow. 
Mxtehegoeetowardetkeeidehoard^mtdJaiiaebrikeethepianc  a  UtOefkater, 
Harriet  takee  op  tke  water-piteker,  and  tke  piano  goee  Jheter  etiU.  Skt 
povreeemewaterintoag^aeef  and  tke  piano  ieetm  footer  f  ekedrinke  tke 
water,  and  tke  piano  goee  ae/aet  aepoeeihle,  tke  gkie  extiaming,  **  Tkaffe 
rigkt,tkat*e  right'* 


IfAmiA     Sophia,  yoa  are  next.  ( SopUa  goee  oat  " 

HsLsir.    Let  Sophia's  task  ba  to  play  a  little  on  the  pfaino. 
M4ai4.    Excellent.    It  will  be  a  long  time  before  she  thinks  of  that.    fOpen 
tag  tke  door,)    Come  in,  Sophia. 

( Sophia eweepe tke kear1k,9mHiffk tke eandUe,  remevee tke tMehan  framtkae^fk, 
pilee  one  steel  en  aneitker,  opens  a  work-ba^M  and  begine  to  sew,  daneee  a 
fiw  tUpe,  and  attempte  several  other  tkings,  tke  piano  all  tke  time  going 
eiowl^.  Jit  last,  tke  rigkt  tkoaghl  happene  euddadff  to  enter  ker  keaa 
8ke  approaduu  tke  piano,  and  JnKa  touekee  U  faster.  Sopkia  tken  goes 
hekind  JaUa,  wko  is  seated  on  tke  musie-stooL,  and  etreteUag  evt  ker  aims 
ever  JuUa'e  ekemUere,  eke  piaffe  wiUk  botk  kande  afne  linee  ef  a  pepaSmr 
mng,  einging  tke  air  1  JaUa  aU  tke  time  toneking  tke  piano  ae  fkiA  as  aki 
can,  but  very  eqftlif. 
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Mabiju    Well,  Bophw,yo«  have  jTMmed  it  ftt  last.    I  wm 
no  wottld  be  obliged  to  five  it  op  in  deepair 
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CHITTERBOB. 

The  company  ^re  to  sit  in  a  row,  and  the  following  is . 
to  be  repeated  by  each  in  turn,  without  the  slightest 
variation  or  mistake. 


There  wm  a  maa  and  hia  name  waa  Coo, 
He  had  a  wife  and  her  name  waa  Mob, 
He  had  a  dog  and  hia  nauie  waa  Bob, 
8be  had  a  eat  and  her  name  waa  Chitterbob 

**Bob»»aa7aCob; 

*(  Chitterbob,**  aaya  Mob. 
Bob  waa  Cob*s  dog ; 
Chitterbob  waa  Mob'a  ea^-> 

Cob,  Mob,  Bob  and  Chitterbob. 

If,  in  reciting  the  above  lines,  any  mistake  is  made, 
nowever  slight,  the  delinquent  is  to  have  a  long  piece 
of  paper  twisted  into  her  front  hair  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  stand  out  and  resemble  a  horn*  If  the  play  goes 
round  several  times,  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  play- 
rrs  will  have  three  or  four  horns  on  their  heads. 

Some  paper  should  be  previously  prepared. 
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These  horns  answer  the  same  purpose  as  pawns  oi 
forfeits,  and  are  to  be  taken  off  one  by  one  when  re* 
deemed.  The  pawn-seller  is  as  usual  to  be  blindfolded, 
and  the  crier  of  the  pawns  is  to  touch  one  of  the  horns 
and  say,  "How  shall  this  lady  get  rid  ol  her  horn?*" 
The  pawn-seller  then  proposes  one  of  the  customar]f 
methods. 


HOW  DO  you  LIKE  IT  I 

One  leaves  the  room  while  the  others  fix  on  a  word 
that  has  two  or  more  meanings,  as  sash  (of  a  window, 
or  of  silk,)  corn  a  sort  of  grain,  and  corn  on  the  toe,  &c. 
The  absentee  is  then  called  in,  and  goes  round  the  com- 
pany inquiring  of  each,  "How  do  you  like  it?"  All 
the  replies  must  be  in  reference  to  the  signification  of 
the  word  in  one  or  other  of  its  meanings.  She  whose 
answer  causes  it  to  be  rightly  guessed,  is  the  next  to  gc 
out 


Makt A.    WoII,  now  wtt  hxn  sent  Julia  into  Uio  entry,  what  tvord  •hah  vt 
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AjjvitA     Box — that  has  Mveral  ineaiiiii(t :  box,  a  ebott ;  bor,  at  tiM  thoaUa » 
ios.  a  {vden  plant. 

MAaiA.    BisM     Box  it  thall  be.    Coom  la  Jalim.    fJMa  tmtt  in  md  mA 
tnmtu  Mmn^j 

JvLiA.    Wail,  Maria,  how  do  tou  Ilka  it  * 

Mabia.    I  lika  it  or  red  morocco. 

JiruA.    How  do  yon  like  it,  Helen  i 

If SLav.    J  like  it  green  and  flooriihinf. 

Jai.1  A.    And  yon,  Louiaa  ? 

Louisa.    I  like  it  (hmt  and  not  crowded. 
.  Juu  A.    or  rod  morocco— green  and  floorishtng    ftoat,  and  not  mmJaJ    wbi^ 
can  it  be !    Well,  Sophia  f 

Sophia.    Of  painted  velvet. 

JvLiA.    How  do  yon  like  it,  Emily  f 

Emilt.    Pilled  with  agreeable  people,  wbo  are  attentive  to  what  they  aaa. 

JoLiA.    or  painted  velvet— filled  with  agreeable  pe<^lo— I  am  moro   pnialed 
than  ever.    Well,  Caroline,  how  do  feu  like  it  \ 

CAaoLiivB.    Foil  ofsngar-plnros. 

JouA.    Ah !    I  know  what  it  ia— a  box— «  box— 1  winder  I  waa  ao  Boag 
gnessiog. 

Mabia.    Come,  Caroline,  yoo  must  go  out,  as  Julia  took  the  idea  fiom  yo« 


Cabouhs.    Do  not  give  me  any  thing  that  is  vary  difllcolt.    (Uk%  fees  mA,) 
Maria.    What  word  shall  we  have  for  her? 

JtTLiA.    As  Caroline  ia  the  youngest  ainong  as,  we  will,  as  slie  says,  giva  list 
sf  mething  easy. 
Sophia.    Lock— lock,  a  &stening— «  lock  of  hair. 

Maxia.    That  win  do.    Come  hi,  Carohna.  fftr^Hainfiinia,) 

CAaoLiiiB.    How  do  yoo  lika  it,  Mana  i 
Maria.    Of  brass. 
CAaoLiBB.    Well,  Helen? 

Ublbit.    Soft  and  silky.  *- 

Caboubs.    Ol  brass— soft aad ailky    hgwcaaithaboth!    lfo«r,LBai«f 
LoirtsA.    OrjeiUaek. 
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Cabours.    WelI,8ophU/ 
BorHiA.    I  liktt  it  with  a  eat-glaat  haiMtto. 
Cabounx.    What  can  it  be?    Baw  do  jwtUkM  it,  Emitjt 
£milt.    Curled  in  ringleta. 

CARouira.    It  moft  then  be  hair.    Ami  yet  of  buM,  and  with  ■  glMe-haafli 
-Oh!  aloek,mkiek. 
Emilt.    Yooaie  right.    Ai  je«giie«tditfio«me»I  wiUf»«iC 


40. 

WHAT  IS  MY  THOUGHT  LIKE? 

The  company  having  taken  their  places,  the  one  at 
the  head  of  the  row  thinks  of  a  word ;  for  instance,  the 
sun,  the  river,  a  honnet,  a  frock,  and  asks  the  others 
"  what  her  thought  is  like  1"  The  first  reply  is  made 
by  the  one  next  to  the  thinker,  and  so  on  till  each  has 
in  turn  given  an  answer.  As  none  of  them  know  the 
thought,  the  reply  is  of  course  always  at  random,  and 
may  be  "  like  a  pin,"  "  like  a  glove,"  "  like  the  wfnd, 
kc.  The  thinker  must  remember  by  whom  each  an 
swer  was  given ;  and  when  all  have  made  their  replies, 
she  proclaims  her  thought,  and  each  must  give  a  reasor 
why  her  answer  resembles  the  thought.     Whoever  if 
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unable  to  find  a  reason  most  pay  a  forfeit.  Aflerwards 
it  is  the  tarn  of  the  one  next  to  the  head  to  have  a 
thought. 

Mjua.    JDlia,  what  !■  my  thm:^ lik* / 

Juu4.    Like  rain. 

Mxai  A.    Loaiia,  what  do  70a  mj  f 

Louisa.    Like  a  flower. 

Maria.    Well,  Charlotte  ? 

Chaklotts.    Like  a  bell. 

Mabia.    Sophia  yoa  are  next. 

80PKIA.    Like  an  owl. 

Mama.    Come,  Helen  ? 

Rrt^ii.    Like  a  star. 

Makia.    And  now,  Emily  ' 

Bmilt.    Like  a  cheese. 

Maria.    Baln—a  flower— a  ben—an  owl— a  itar— a  eheeea. 

JuuA.    I  cannot  imagine  what  thoofht  cUn  be  like  all  theie  thfaigi. 

Mam*.    My  tboofht  wee  tho  moon.    Jnlia,  why  is  the  moon  like  rain  ? 

JouA.  Because  it  raises  the  rirers.  You  know  the  moon,  acting  on  the 
waters,  causes  the  tide  to  rise,  and  that  the  waters  will  rise  also  when  swelled 
by  tho  rain.  Do  not  yon  recollect  reading  the  other  day  in  tho  newspaper  an 
account  of  a  great  freshet,  that  orerflowed  the  banks  of  a  creek,  and  carried  trees 
and  bousea  away  with  it? 

Majua.  O  yes ;  your  explanation  is  Teiy  sntisftetory.  And  now,  Louisa 
why  k  the  moon  liko  a  flower  ? 

LociSA.    Because  there  te  every  day  tome  change  In  it. 

Majoa.    Charlotte,  why  is  the  moon  like  a  bell  ? 

CBAaiiOTTB.  A  bell— a  bell— I  am  sure  I  can  noTer  find  any  resemblanos  ba 
aveao  the  moon  and  a  bell.    I  know  not  what  to  say.    I  give  it  up. 

UlMA.    Then  you  must  tiay  a  forfoit 
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C  HA  RLOTTs.    HftK,  uk«  mj  htmikwnMni, 

Maki  A.    Sophia,  why  U  the  noon  Uko  an  owl  f 

SoraiA.  O,  that  is  eaij  eoough.  BooaoM  it  doM  not  appaar  in  d^ 
Ight. 

Maria.    Halan,  why  if  the  moon  like  a  ftar  f 

HeLBR.  BecaoM  it  ehioee  only  at  night.  That  oonpariioo  hi  vaiy  eaey 
Jm>. 

Marja.    And  now,  Emily,  why  is  the  noon  like  a  eheeee? 

Chauottb.    I  suppose  she  will  say,  because  it  is  io  the  shape  of  one. 

Kmilt.  No,  I  will  not ;  for  a  cheese  is  circular,  but  not  <f  lobular.  It  in  flat 
«n  both  Sides,  and  the  moon  is  round  lilce  a  ball. 

Charlottb.  Well,  I  have  seen  little  Dutch  cheeses  that  are  as  round  as 
nalU. 

Emily.    Pho— I  will  try  to  say  something  better  than  that.      CSJu  fOMtt*.) 

Maria.    Come,  Emily,  liave  you  done  considering? 

Emilt.  I1ie  moon  is  like  a  cheese,  because  it  is  largest  in  the  east  That 
is,  the  moon  looks  largest  when  rising  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  sky,  and  tlie 
Uirgest  cheeses  are  made  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Union. 

Maria.  That's  a  very  far-fetched  explanation.  However,  we'll  accept  it 
Juliu,  it  is  now  your  turn  to  Imvo  a  thought. 

JuLi  A.  (qfler  a  moment  qf  meditation. J  Well  tJien,  Maria,  what  is  my  thought 
like  ? 

Maria.     Like  an  amiable  woman 

JvuA.     You  are  next,  Louisa 

Louisa.    Like  a  large  plum-cake. 

Ji'UA.    What  is  my  thought  like,  Charlotte  f 

Charlottb.     Like  sand. 

Julia.     What  is  it  like,  Sophia? 

Sophia.     Like  a  rote. 

JinjA.     Well,  Helen  .* 

Hblbr     Like  dancing. 

Jui.i  A.    And  now,  Emily,  what  is  my  thought  Mfea  ' 

Emili.    Like  a  lion. 

Juua.    My  thought  is  a  ruse. 

Soph  a     Ah,  a  rose.    How  strange ! 
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Jvv»A-  1  hare  now  to  loam  wby  m  raae  it  like  an  tmitbl*  wooum,  m  terga 
^him-cake,  taod,  dancing,  and  a  Hon.    Maria,  wliat  do  70a  say  f 

Mama.  Tho  roae  b  liico  an  amiable  woman,  beeaoae  ber  iwoetSMi  mnaini 
%of  after  lier  beanty  if  gone. 

JULIA.    Louiia,  wby  if  a  rofe  lilce  a  large  plmn-eake  f 

Lovif  A.  Ab,  I  am  Tery  mneh  paialed.  Beeame  roeef  and  plmiHcakef  an 
iodifpemable  at  ereolDg  partief .    I  can  tbinic  ofnotblng  better, 

J  ULi A.    Well,  Cbarlotte,  wby  if  a  roeo  lilce  tend  ? 

CHAM.OTTB.    BoeaiMO  it  if  eaeily  fcattered  by  the  wind. 

Julia.  Sophia,  yonr  eonparifon  happened  aeeidentally  to  be  the  fame  ae  my 
iJiotight— a  thing  that  very  rarely  oeeorf .  However,  when  it  doef ,  the  penalty 
:f  a  forfbit. 

SorHiA.  Do  not  eall  it  the  poufty  ;  for  my  having  ebaneed  unwittingly  to  fix 
jpoo  a  rose,  ae  yoo  did,  if  a  miflbrtune,  and  not  a  &alt.  However,  take  my 
liQ  af  a  forfeit.' 

Julia.    Helen,  why  if  a  rofo  like  dancii^  f 

HsLBR.    Becaofe  it  if  only  becoming  to  yoong  people 

Jyu  A.    And  why,  Emily,  if  a  roae  like  a  lioo  ? 

Bmilt     Beeaofe  it  it  one  of  the  enblemf  of  Enghmd. 


41. 
THE  LAWYER. 


This  must  be  played  by  an  odd  number,  as  seren; 
nine,  eleven,  tbirteen,  that  there  may  be  one  to  person- 
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ate  the  Jawyer,  after  all  the  others  hare  arranged  them  | 

selves  in  pairs.  ; 

The  company  must  seat  themselves  in  two  rows 
facing  each  other,  each  girl  taking  for  a  partner  the  one  i 
opposite.     She,  that  performs  the  lawyer,  walks  slowly  | 
between  the  lines,  addressing  a  question  to  whichever 
she  pleases.      This  question  must  not  be  answered  by  , 
the  one  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  but  the  reply  must  be  | 
made  by  her  partner.      If  she  inadvertently  answers  I 
for  herself,  she  must  pay  a  forfeit;   so  also  must  her  • 
partner  if  she  forgets  or  neglects  to  answer  for  her  com- 
panion. I 


Maua.  Now  let  at  amuig*  Um  chain  in  two  rowi,  that  yov  nay  all  taka 
four  aeaU  fiieinf  oach  other.  Jalia,  joa  ihall  be  Hairiet*i  partner }  Louiaa 
shall  be  Charlotte*! ;  Helen  ehall  be  Emily'i }  and  llaUMa  be  EUKa*i :— I  willbe 
the  lawyer  and  aek  the  qneationa.  Each  muet  lemember  that  aba  is  not  to  replj 
herself,  bat  she  te  to  lei  her  partner  answer  for  her. 

rTVg  seet  rtsweehw  fa  ftee  rwas.    JUHm  gwm  t»  tk$  ktai  ^  Of  Mm  mti 
ttmJM  Jim  h9tw9tH  JmM  mi  ITsi  titLJ 

H  lai  A.    Julia,  do  jon  go  into  the  eoontry  to-morrow  f 
HAaaiST.    No ;  she  does  not  go  till  Tbnrsday. 
Mabia.    Louisa,  is  your  new  work-box  oTveWet  or  moroceo 
CnA«u>TTB.    Uer  new  box  is  of  beautiful  painted  Telvet. 
MAai*.    Helen,  have  yon  begun  to  loam  Freneh? 
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Yes,  SIM  begmn  last  week. 
Matilda,  has  your  ent  finger  got  wall  f 
Not  quite. 

Eliza,  what  la  yoor  laat  new  book? 
Tales  for  Bllen. 
Ah !  m  forftit.     Yon  abonld  have  waltad  tfil  HatDda  nplM 


There,  there,  yoo  may  take  my  shoob 
Mabia.    Eliza,  which  of  the  T^aaibr  Ellen  do  yoaHka  beat? 
Matilaa.    The  Little  Bloe  Bag; 
EuzA.    This  time  I  was  on  my  guard  Dot  to  answer. 
M AEi A     Emily,  is  not  your  ftock  too  tight  f 
Ublkn.    No,  qaite  the  contrary. 

Habia.    Louisa,  which  do  you  pcefti^-naearaoni  or  roefc-cakaa? 
LovisA.    Blacaroons,  eertahily. 

BlAmi A.    A  ibriMt— a  fbrfeit— yoa  ihonld  not  anawor  ibr  yonriel£ 
Louisa.    Here  is  my  waistpiibboo.  (TaUagU^.J 

Mama.    Harriet,  did  yoa  enrar  beftM  play  at  tha  Lftwyw  ? 
JouA.    Tes,ftaqnaatly. 
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42. 

THE  ELEMENTS. 

A  handkerchief  is  pinned  up  into  the  shape  of  a 
round  hall.  The  girls  sit  in  a  circle.  She,  that  is  to 
begin  the  play,  takes  the  hall  and  throws  it  to  one  of 
her  companions,  calling  out  either  "  earth,"  "  air,"  or 
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'water;"  fire  being  omitted,  as  that  element  has  no 
inhabitants.  The  girl  to  whom  the  ball  is  directed 
mu&t,  on  catching  it,  reply  by  giving  the  name  of  an 
animal,  proper  to  the  element  that  has  just  been  men- 
tioned. If  th^  word  is  "air,"  the  answer  must  be 
"  eagle,"  "  vulture,"  "  hawk,"  or  any  other  bird.  If  the 
word  is  "  water,"  the  reply  may  be  "  whale,"  "  shark," 
*'  porpoise."  If  the  element^  is  "  earth,'*  the  answer 
must  be  the  name  of  a  beast,  as  "  lion,"  "  tiger."  •<  bear," 
See,  If  she  that  is  addressed  does  n^^  reply  promptly, 
or  makes  a  mistake  and  names  a  bird  when  she  should 
have  mentioned  a  beast,  she  is  to  pay  a  forfeit.  The 
one,  that  receives  the  ball,  then  throws  it  to  another, 
calling  out  one  of  the  elements,  and  so  the  play  goes 
round. 

BEpimple. 

Mabia.    CTknwiHgtkshmauHiamu)    EarUi ! 
Hsuir.    Panthw.    fSk^tkr^mtkthiUlULmit^J    Afrl 
Louisa.    Woodptek«r!    (8k§thr9mUUJulim.J    Water! 
JcuA.    Hhad.    (Tktow it  t»  Sophia.)    Water! 
tforaiA.    fSkartimg.)    O,  what  am  f  tliinking  of?    Turkey— turkey— 
Mabi A.    Ua,  ha,  ha !    Do  turkiea  live  in  the  water  f 

SomiA,    O,  DO !    I  meant  turtle.     However,  I  eee  I  am  too  late.     Here  M 
felt  peoeil  aa  a  forfeit.    rSUthw»tk«btdltoMaria,J    Earth! 
Maua.    Buffalo.    (Tkr»wmgtk4haatcHarritLJ    Air! 
Habbist.    Mocking-bird.    (TkmMtkebaUfEmOy.J    Water! 
Emil,t.    Bock-fiab.    (Thnwing  tkuhoUta  CkariotU  J    Air  ' 
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CfiABLOTTs.    Dade 

Hblbn  Mow,  Cbarlotte,  that  doei  not  Mom  exactly  right.  A  dock  if  . 
iird,  to  bo  loio,  bat  doof  it  erer  fly  la  tho  air !    Eartli  ia  ita  proper  abode  t 

CHAaLOTTB.  Toa  are  very  paitioalar.  I>o  not  wild^oelu  fly  ia  tbo  air . 
And  very  high  too,  and  in  large  floclca. 

HcLBif.    Tlien  yoa  ahoald  have  aaid  **  wild-doek.' 

Emilt.    And  dodu  alto  awim  ia  tlie  water. 

M ABi A.  Well,  I  believe  we  moft  admit  the  word  *<  dock**  aa  a  lafBcieatly  goo4 
antwer,  whether  the  wmd  is  air,  earth,  or  water  $  daelta  being  firand  in  all  tboee 
three  element!. 

Haua.    But  alwaya  aay  «  wOd^inck/*  if  the  word  ii «  air.*^ 


43. 

THE  SECRET  WORD. 

Ore  of  the  company  leaves  the  room,  and  the  others 
fix  on  a  word;  such  as  "  like,"  "  care,"  "  sight,"  "  leave," 
**hear,"  &c.,  which  is  to  be  introduced  into  all  their 
answers  to  the  questions  she  must  put  to  them  on  her 
return.  When  the  word  is  decided  on.  she  is  called  in, 
and  asks  a  question  of  each  in  turn.  In  replying,  every 
one  must  contrive  to  use  the  secret  word  without  em- 
phasizing or  making  it  conspicuous.  If  the  questioner 
remarks  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same  word  in 
the  answers,  she  will  easily  be  able  to  guess  what  it  is. 
The  one,  from  whose  reply  she  has  made  the  final  dis 
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eoTery,  then  in  her  turn  leaves  the  room  while  the  nex\ 
word  is  fixed  on»  and  on  her  return  becomes  the  ques 
tioner. 

Spraiple. 


Uama.  Do  70a  go  on,  Emily.  fEma0lmoe»a»r0m,J  Now  what  ikdl 
bo  the  word? 

Hxuii.    "Pear," or** !©▼•.»» 

JuuA.    WillnotthoM  wordf  be  tooeoofpieooofi^  Let  oi  tiy  **  liko." 

Axx.    **Like— like"— letltbe'<Hke.*'    Come  in,  Emily. 

Emilt.  (returmtMg.J  Mmria,  do  not  yon  think  the  weather  ie  very  wwio 
thja  eveniof  ? 

li*nf  ▲.    Not  warmer  than  I  like  it. 

Emilt.    Jnlia,  are  yon  fond  of  water  mekm  f 

JuuA,    No— I  like  eantolope  better. 

Emilt.    Helen,  have  yon  read  Mrs.  Bofland'e  Daq^ter  of  a  Geniva/ 

HsLXK.    Yet,  and  I  do  not  like  it  to  well  aa  hor  Son  of  a  Genine. 

Emilt.    Matilda,  were  yon  op  early  thia  mominf  ? 

Matilda.    Very  early— I  always  like  to  rise  with  the  lark. 

Emilt.    Harriet,  did  yon  make  that  reticnlo  yourielf/ 

UjMaiBT.  1  did.  I  like  to  make  reticuira,  pineuahiooa,  DeedIo4Nwka,  omeiy 
bags,  and  erery  thing  of  the  aort. 

^MiLT.    "Like"— IhaTegoeaaedit.    "  Uko"  la  the  woid. 

HAaaiBT.    Bo  it  ia.    Now  I  will  go  oot.  f^^g^m,) 

Charlottb.    <*  Saw**— let  *•  aaw'*  bo  the  word. 

Maria.    VerywelL    Come  in,  Harriet.  f  ArriH  caatcf  is.  f 

H  ARRiBT.    Maria,  when  did  you  aoe  Clara  Simmona  f 

Maria.    I  aaw  her  the  day  before  yesterday,  when  I  waa  walking  with  Jo^ia 

H  ARRIBT.    Jalia,  waa  Clara  Simmona  qnite  well / 

Ji/Li  A.    Quite  s  1  noTor  aaw  hor  look  better. 

Harrirt.  Loniaa,  are  yon  not  Tory  much  pleaaed  with  your  handaomo  now 
Inwing-boz  ' 
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LocisA.  Very  naeh.  Bat  I  niw  ono  in  ft  ttora  ywiorday  thftt  was  itill  jion 
conploto  than  mioo. 

Haekixt.    Charlotte,  are  yon  ftcqnointad  with  Laura  Morton  ? 

ChaeijOtts.  [  aaw  her  once  at  a  daocinf-achool  ball,  bat  I  have  no  aoqvam 
tance  with  her. 

Harrict.  Emily,  do  not  yoa  think  tbt  new  table  in  yoar  boney-aoekli 
arbour  ia  quite  too  bif  h  ? 

Emilt.  Vea ;  but  the  carpenter  ia  coming  to-morrow  to  aaw  <^  a  piece  fton 
each  log,  and  then  it  will  be  a  pr«^r  height. 

HAnaiBT.    **  Saw*'—**  aaw**  ia  the  word. 

Maeia.  Ua,  ha,  ha.  Emily,  yoo  had  better  not  liave  oaed  the  word  saw  ia 
that  aenae     You  aee,  Harriet  gneaaed  it  immediately. 

Em iLT.    No  matter.    I  liave  not  tho  leaat  objection  to  going  oat  ag«la« 


|i 

44.  r 

MANY  WORDS  IN  ONE.  | 

One  of  the  company  haying  left  the  room,  the  others 
fix  on  a  word  for  her  to  guess.  The  word  may  be  j 
"Cake."  She  is  called  in,  and  stops  before  the  first 
one  in  the  row,  who  says  "  Cap."  She  goes  to  the 
next,  who  says  "  Apple  ;"  the  third  says  "  Kettle,"  and 
the  fourth  says  "  Egg  ;"  each  taking  care  to  mention  a 
word  whose  first  letter  is  one  that  is  found  in  the  word 
"  Cake,"  and  to  say  them  in  regular  order.  The 
guesser,  having  heard  all  these  words,  pauses  to  think 
pf  their  initial  letters,  and  finds  that,  when  put  together 
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thef  are  C,A,E,£,  and  compose  the  word  **  Cake," 
which  she  immediately  pronounces  ;  and  it  is  then  the 
turn  of  the  one  at  the  head  of  the  row  to  go  out  while  a 
word  is  proposed.  If  most  of  the  company  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  play,  the  one  at  the  head  need  not' 
explain  at  first  the  manner  in  which  the  word  is  guess- 
ed ;  but  she  had  better  tell  her  companions  beforehand 
what  words  they  are  to  say  when  the  guesser  comes  in, 
and  then  they  will  be  surprised  at  her  guessing,  not 
thinking  that  it  is  from  putting  together  the  initial 
letters. 

Maria.  Julia,  700  know  thia  play,  to  700  had  bettor  b«  tho  flnt  to  go  oat. 
(Jkiia  Uaen  tkt  room.)  Now  wo  will  fix  on  tho  word  Rainbow  for  JoJia  to 
gnon.    Are  any  of  70a  acquainted  with  tbe  1^7  ? 

Aix.    I  am  not — I  am  not-i- 

Mabia.  Ver7  well,  then  I  will  tell  700  what  worde  to  n.j  when  Jnlia  pre- 
iente  henelf  before  jou.  If  70a  all  knew  the  pla7, 70a  might  chooee  70or  own 
words.  I  ro7Solf  will  017  «  Roee.**  Sophia,  do  70a  ny  **  Arrow.**  Emil7, 
7oar  word  ma7  bo  « Ice.**  Caroline*!  mo7  be  "  Nutmeg.*'  LooiM*f  roa7  be 
'*  Bonnet.*'  CbarloUo*t  ma7  be  *•  Orange,"  and  Uaniet  ma7  ^7  **  Wafer.** 
Dome  in,  Julia.  Now  be  rare  to  remember  70or  words.  fJitliarelwnu,J  Well, 
'•Ua,  m7  word  is  Rose. 

^Jklia  goo»  oU  a§ng  thMrom^nduokigUfol^fimouk  tktf  oa^  tfts  W9rm 
aUotUd  U  tkauj 

tformA.    Anew. 
Bhtlt.    Ice 
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Cabolihb.    Katmef. 
LouiiA.    Bonnat. 
Chablottk.    Oranp. 
HABaijrr.    Waftr. 

,  RAIJfBOW,) 

Ji7UA«.   Baiiibow-4]M  wofd  ii  Baioboir. 

Aix.    So  ills— 

Caioliitb.    I  eannoC  ioMgiBO  1m>w  700  oobM  ind  H  oat. 

Emilt.  I  think  I  caa  gows  the  oMd*  of  diteovtij.  Bowbtbt,  I  wiU  1 
diicloce  it. 

Habbibt.    I  beliora  I  ean  gnew  it  too.    Bot  I  alao  wiU  ooC  toIL 

Chablottb.    Wen,  it  it  a  rayfterj  to  mo. 

JuuA.  ft  will  not  bo  wboB  the  play  baa  gooo  oa  a  nttlo  iongor.  To«  « 
And  it  out  by  pcaetioo.    Gobm,  Uaria,  70a  aio  to  bo  tlM  noxt  gooaMr 


45. 

THE  WATCH-WOBD. 

One  of  the  company  must  leave  the  room,  while  an- 
other touches  some  article  in  her  absence,  which  she 
must  endeavour  to  guess  on  her  return.  Before  her  de- 
parture, the  mbtress  of  the  play  takes  her  aside  and 
whispers  to  her  the  watch-word,  meaning  that  when  she 
hears  her  ask,  "  is  it  this  ?"  she  may  be  sure  that  she 
points  to  the  object  which  has  been  actually  touched 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  question  "  is  it  that  ?^  I9 
fers  to  the  things  that  have  not  been  touched. 
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Mamma.  I^oiHm  do  yon  go  out,  but  fint  let  me  fay  fomethiof  to  yon  in  pii 
rate.  fSkt  tmkm  Lnuaa  omie,  mud  wMapen  to  Aer,  Myov*^  Juli^  will  tooel 
lometbing  while  yoa  are  gone,  aod  when,  on  your  retorO)  I  point  to  diflTorent 
things  and  a«k,  **  ii  it  Umt  V*  yoa  may  be  rare  I  am  not  directii^g  yon  to  the  rif  ht 
object,  aod  yoa  must  say  **  no."  But  when  I  ask,  « is  it  tUs?"  you  may  say, 
**  yes/*  for  yon  may  be  sore  that  I  then  mean  the  thing  that  Julia  has  actually 
touched.  Go  now,  lomember  that  the  watch-word  it  "  <iU«,**  And  reply  acconk 
■n<l7*    (Lmnaa  g^e*  ovL)    Come,  Jolla,  what  will  you  touch  ? 

Julia.  There,  I  tooeh  the  workpbaeket.  Come  in,  Louisa  (i'^rnkm  re> 
t9ma.J 

Hawlia.    (P»iKtmgtoah96k.)   Is  it  that? 

Louisa.    No. 

Mabia.    (SJmctilg  •  ypi  tmOntm,)   Ii  it  that? 

LovisA.    No. 

Mabia.    (PmMtmg  to  c  wnupaper.)    It  it  that  ? 

Louis  A.    No. 

Habia.    (Showing  •work-boz, J    la  it  that? 

Louisa.    No. 

Mama.    (PrinibigU ahaaikeL)    Isitttu? 

Louisa.  Tes.  fThtothergiHSfhebtgwmeqmabiUivilhtisplaiffJotktmfHttiJ 

CHAaLoTTB.    Well,  it  really  leas  the  basket  that  JuUa  touched. 

HzLBR.    How  could  Louisa  possibly  know  ? 

Habbixt.  How  could  she  be  sure  that  Julia  bad  not  touched  any  of  the  oth- 
er thing!  that  were  mentioned  ? 

JiABf  A.  Well,  Horriet,  you  shall  go  out  next.  80  first  eomo  aside  with  me, 
and  I  win  lot  you  into  the  secret.  [By  the  bye,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  in 
'•bis  play,  no  one  gooa  out  twice.] 

(SketakMHarriau  tit  other  e»d(ftkenmii,mtdwki^ent0  her  tMattktw^^ 
ward  wfU  wow  be  **  that.*'  Harriet  goes  out^  and  vkSe  sfte  i»  avoy,  CSkcT' 
MU  lemeheo  the  lamp  f  and  on  her  rstarm,  JUsria  queetione  her  for  awhile  ftp 
aeUHgf  **ieitthieV*  to  wlUdk,  qf  eomrse,  Harriet  answers,  *^  no  }**  but  whet 
Mariahiqmroo,*'ieUmAxl*'  a»  ehe  pointa  to  the  Utmp^  Harriet  knows  thm 
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46 
THE  NEWSPAPER. 

This  play  seems,  at  first,  to  be  very  trifling  and  ri 
diculous,  but,  if  well  managed,  it  is  extremely  diverting, 
and  excites  much  laughter.  Any  number  may  engage 
in  it. 

One  is  appointed  to  read  the  newspaper,  and  each  of 
the  others  choose  a  trade  ;  for  instance,  that  of  baker, 
butcher,  tailor,  shoemaker,  or  grocer.     They  all  seat 
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themselves  in  a  row,  or  in  a  half  cbcle,  and  the  reader 
takes  her  place  in  front.  She  selects  from  the  paper  a 
piece  of  news  (the  more  important  the  better),  and  reads 
it  in  an  audible  and  distinct  voice,  stppping  frequently 
in  the  midst  of  a  sentence  and  looking  steadfastly  at  one 
of  her  companions.  She  that  is  looked  at  by  the  reader 
must  instantly  fill  up  the  pause  with  one  or  two  words, 
which  refer  to  the  trade  she  has  chosen.  The  reader 
then  proceeds  to  finish  the  sentence  and  begin  another, 
stopping  at  intervals  as  before  ;  her  companions,  each 
as  she  looks  at  them,  supplying  the  pauses  with  some 
allusion  to  their  trades.  Whoever  is  unable  to  do  so. 
promptly  and  without  mistake,  must  pay  a  forfeit. 


£):ample. 


JiABiA.  ConM,  dMT  gbit,  tak«  josr  soats.  Hm«  ii  a  oewfimper,  ooocaiolni 
ui  Memmt  of  the  French  BevoloUoD  of  l«lf,  1830.  I  en  foiii(  to  read— taem 
fore  make  baeto  and  ehooee  yoor  tiadee. 

JouA.   I  will  keep  a  ebina-itora> 

SoraiA.    I'll  be  a  grocer 

Bmilt.    I  a  cook. 

LooiiA.    I'll  keep  a  dry-goode  ttove. 

CHAaLOTTt.    I  will  be  a  bntsher. 

OLAaA.    And  I  a  mantoa^nakir 
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Maki  A.  (Reaibkg  tkt  mmjfofur.^j  «  £arl|7  ia  the  moniiiic  tbt  wkolo*^ 
'looking  dt  Jtdim}^ 

Julia.    Dinnor-«eC— 

Maiia.  "  Wm  ia  ipDtloQ  Detachnoati  ftoa  th«  nbDite  kM  pit  thm 
■olvei  in**— 

Sophia.    Yioe^ar. 

Maria.    <<  Aimod  citiaeM  oeeoptod  ths*^ 

Emilt.    Frying-pans. 

Maria.    **  Othon  had  takea  poMewkm  of  tbe*^— 

Louisa.    Cotton  balb. 

Maria.    "  Planted  the**— 

Charlottb.    Marrow-bonet. 

Maria.    *<  And  tounded  the**- 

Clara.    SciMora 

Maria.    "  All  were  prepared  to**-^ 

Julia,    ^reak  tumblots. 

Maria.    «*  All  the  powder  and  lead,  which  they  Ibnad  ia  Uw*^— 

Sophia.    Molosiot. 

Maria.    "  Wis  taken.    The  entire  Ftoljteehnio  School  cum  OBt  to>»— 

EifiLT.    Make  finferbread. 

Maria.    «*  The  itudente  of  Law  and  Medicine  imitated  tbt** 

Louisa.    Worked-muslin. 

Maria.    **  In  fact,  Paris  appeared  like  a**— 

Charlottb.    Cbopping-block. 

Maria.  *  **  All  the  shops  were*>~ 


•  «  Early  in  the  moniiof ,  the  whole  poputatim  tf  Parit  was  in  motion.  Oe 
laehmonti  from  the  suburbs  had  put  themselves  io  march  f  armed  citizens  occ«- 
oiod  the  HoUl  d»  FiOe,  Others  had  taken  possession  of  the  fstagu  qf  JCabrt 
DamBf  planted  the  tri<o(Mirstf  Jlag,  and  sounded  the  tocsm.  All  wore  prepared 
mJigkL  All  the  powder  and  lead  which  they  found  in  the  «lop«  was  token 
The  entire  Polytechnic  school  come  out  to  JIgkL  The  students  of  Law  and 
Medicine  imitated  the  ooaqrfe.  In  Act,  Paris  appeared  like  a  camp.  All  the 
ihops  were  closed;  and  royal  fuards,  lancers,  ^wiss,  and  ryiwwrtt' 
vers  drawn  up  on  oil  sides.** 
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Mamia.    **  And  loymlfMidt,  hacwi,  BwiM  nd*^— 

JvuA.    Tea-pots. 

Hamma,    •<W«radmwiip«i«niidM.'» 


47. 
THE  MERCHANTS. 


Each  of  the  company  in  turn  calls  herself  a  mer- 
chant, and  mentions  an  article  that  she  has  for  sale. 
The  one  next  to  her  roust  say  whether  that-  article  is 
animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral.  If  she  makes  a  mistake, 
she  loses  her  turn.  If  she  answers  rightly,  she  becomes 
the  next  merchant,  and  proposes  something  for  sale, 
asking  also  if  it  is  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral ;  and  in 
this  manner  the  play  goes  round. 


Mabia.    r  am  ft  Chira  OMfolMBt,  ftnd  havo  a  teatet  to  Mil.    U  H 
vofBtaUa,  or  ninoral  ? 

LoviftA.  Hineral.  China  b  mado  of  day  and  flint  and  thh^  bolangii^  to 
•artlk— Now  it  b  ny  tarn.  I  am  a  dry  goodt  merehant,  and  kavo  a  jrfeea  of 
gini^Mm  to  Mil ;  m  it  animal,  refotaUo,  or  mineral? 

HsLsn.    Vegetable  ;  gingiMm  being  made  of  eotton.  f  keep  a  groeery 

•Core,  and  liaTo  a  box  of  oandlM  to  mU  ;  are  they  animal,  TogetaUe,  or  mineral  / 


Cmablottb.    AnimaL    Oandbt  aro  made  either  of  tallow,  nermaeeti,  or  f 
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wax,  all  of  which  are  animal  robrtaDcea.  I  keep  a  oabinel-wareboiue,  and 

^▼0  a  dining-table  fbr  aale ;  it  it  aaiaMl,  vefetable,  or  miDeral  ? 

Harbixt.    Vegetable ;  being  made  of  the  wood  of  tho  maliofany  tree. 
1  am  a  silk-mcrcer,  and  have  a  pieee  of  aatin  ibr  aale ;  ia  it  animal,  mineral,  oi 
vegetable  ? 

Caroliivx.    Vegetable. 

Hasrixt.  What — tatin,  vegetable  ?  Is  it  not  made  of  tilk  thread,  produced 
by  the  silk-worm .'  therefore  it  must  be  animal.  Caroline,  you  have  lost  your 
turn,  and  can  sell  nothing  this  time.    Come.  Emily,  you  are  merchant  now 

Emilv.  I  am  a  stationer,  and  have  a  quire  of  letter-paper  fbr  sale ;  is  it  ani- 
mal,  Tegotable,  or  mineral  f 

Julia.  Vegetable,  white  paper  being  made  of  linen  or  cotton  rags.-  I 
am  a  druggist,  and  have  some  opium  to  sell ;  is  it  animal,  mineral,  or  vegetable 

Matilda.    Mineral. 

Maria.  Oh,  no,  no  !  Opium  is  vegetable  ;  it  is  tho  congealed  juice  of  tho 
poppy.  You  have  lost  your  turn  of  being  merchant,  Matilda,  and  It  is  now  come 
to  me  again. 

Matilda.    I  thought  almost  all  medieinef  were  minerals. 

Maria.  A  large  proportion  of  them  are  ;  but  a  very  groat  number  of  drop 
are  the  produce  of  plants,  and  thorelbro  vegetable. 


48. 

TEA  TABLE. 

The  children  form  a  circle,  the  name  of  an  article 
belonging  to  the  tea-table  having  been  given  to  each, 
as  Tea,  Toast,  Butter,  Sugar,  Cream,  &c.  The  one 
named  Tea  begins  by  whirling  round  on  one  foot  end 
saying,  "  I  turn  Tea,  who  turns  Sugar  ?"      Sugar  re- 
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Dlies  by  turning  Cream,  or  any  one  she  pleases.  If  the 
one  that  is  tamed  does  not  answer  promptly,  or  forgets 
her  name,  she  pays  a  forfeit. 

Mabia.  Now,  Harriet,  yoo  ■hall  be  Tea  |  Julia  tball  be  Cream  ;  Helen, 
Sogar  ;  Louisa,  Butter  ;  Charlotte,  Bread  ;  Caroline.  Cake  ;  Emily  fhaJl  be 
Honey  j  and  I  will  be  Sliced  Ham.    Come,  let  all  stand  up  in  a  ring. 

f  Harriet  whirls  round,  taytng^  •«  /  ham  Tea  f  who  tMrns  Cream  V* 

'Julia.    I  turn  Cream,  who  turns  Sugar  ? 

HcLsir.    I  turn  Sugar,  who  turns  Bread  ? 

Chablottc.    I  turn  Bread,  who  turns  Butter  / 

Louisa.    I  turn  Bniter,  who  turns  Cake  ? 

Cabolirx.    f  turn  Cake,  who  turns  Honey  ? 

Emilt.  I  turn  Honey,  who  tnms  Ham  i  No  one  answers.  Who  tarns 
Ram  ?    Ah  !  Maria,  a  forfeit.    Yon  forget  that  you  are  Ham. 

Mabia.  I  was  thinking  of  something  else.  Well,  I  deserve  the  penalty,  for 
we  ought  to  pay  proper  attention  to  whatever  we  are  doing,  oven  when  it  is  only 
play.    I  give  thia  book  as  a  forfeit,  and  will  take  ear*  to  avoid  inenrring  an- 


49 
MY  LADY'S  TOILET. 

This  play  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  last.  To  each 
of  the  company  is  given  the  name  of  an  article  of  dress. 
If  eight  girls  are  playing,  all  the  chairs,  except  seven, 
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mast  be  taken  out  of  the  room,  oi  set  aside  in  one  place 
with  their  backs  outward ;  so  as  to  leave  one  chair  too 
lew.  All  the  girls  then  seat  themselves  round  the 
room ;  except  one,  who  is  called  the  Lady's  Maid  and 
stands  id  the  centre.  The  maid  calls  out,  '*  My  lady's 
up,  and  wants  her  Shoes."  She,  of  that  name,  starts 
up  and  exclaims  "  Shoes,"  seating  herself  again  im- 
mediately. Then  the  maid  says  **  My  lady's  up,  and 
wants  her  Gown."  Gown  directly  answers  to  her 
name;  and  so  on  till  all  the  articles  are  called  over 
and  answered.  If  any  one  fails  to  rise  and  reply  quick- 
ly, she  pays  a  forfeit. 

Occasionally,  the  maid  exclaims,  ''My  lady  wants 
her  whole  toilet ;"  and  then  every  one  quits  her  chair, 
and  runs  to  change  her  seat  by  taking  another.  As 
there  is  a  chair  too  few,  one  of  the  girls  is  of  course  left 
without  a  seat  in  the  scramble  and  she  becomes  the 
Lady's  Maid ;  and  takes  her  phice  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  to  call  the  names  of  the  others. 

MAKI4.  Now,  MM  Uiera  are  MTon  of  m,  we  mott  bare  bat  six  chain  ;  ■•  lal 
va  take  all  the  others,  and  set  them  at  the  other  end  of  the  loom,  tnmiof  theii 
ftontf  to  the  wall.  (TTtef  Jlx  tike  ekmr».J  Come,  Julia,  yoa  ihall  be  Scarf;  Ma> 
tUda  shall  be  Collar;  Charlotte,  Frock;   Harriet,  Bolt ;   Louisa, Cap;   Emily,       1     » 
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Boooei;  ud  1  will  b«  Lady**  M«itl.    Now  all  take  your  Matt.   CTVt  Mil  ll«l- 
Mo—.)    M7  lady'i  up,  and  wants  h«r  eollar. 
Matiloa.    (riting.)    Collar ! 
Maria.    Mj  lady's  ap,  and  wanti  her  ftoek. 
jl  CMAaLOTTX.     Proek! 

I '  M  •  ai  A.    Uy  lady *i  op,  and  vranta  her  scarf. 

I  Julia.    Scarf! 

I '  Mabia.    My  lady's  op,  and  wants  her  cap. 

Louisa.    Cap  I 

Mabia.    My  lady's  up,  and  wants  her  bonnet.    Bonnet— hooMt— Why,  Bb> 
lly.  yoa  do  not  answer.    You  have  not  your  wits  about  yoo. 
Emilt.    What  could  I  bo  thinking  of?    My  handkerchief  must  be  my  forftit. 
Mabi  A.    My  lady's  op,  and  wants  her  scarf. 
Julia.    Scarf! 
j!  Maria.    My  lady's  up,  and  wants  her  scar  £    Julia— Julia— haT»  you  Ibrgol* 

'         tan  already  that  yon  are  scarf? 

^  Julia.   Why,  I  was  the  last  that  answered,  and  I  did  not  think  yoa  would  call 

j         my  name  again  immediately. 

! '  Maria.    O,  yes — It's  cot  contrary  to  rule,  and  it  makes  the  play  mere  divert' 

kis.     You  know,  in  Tea-table  also,  we  may  call  the  sidbe  name  twioe  socees. 
\       uvely.    Come,  where  is  your  fi»rfeit  ?  * 

I  Julia.    This  IHtle  nosegay. 

Maria.    My  lady's  op,  and  wants  her  belt. 
Harrist.    Belt! 

Maria.    My  lady's  op,  and  wants  her  ImII. 
IIarribt.    Belt !    Yoo  see  I  have  aqr «*''  aboot  me 
Maria.    My  lady  wants  her  whole  toilet. 

(TkBfaUfmtVuiruata^miidrunUtlkm'dmin.    JmUmu  kfimU  at  Uif» 
Maid,    jSssoonMMtktf  €naapaati9  Maitd,alk$€ma$  firf^  •l'^  ttitti 

1^  eitf^  mul  iMMMs  Lad^t  Maid, 
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50. 

THE  DUMB  ORATOR. 

In  this  amusement  there  are  in  reality  two  perform* 
ers,  one  that  speaks  without  gesture,  and  one  that  makes 
gestures  without  speaking.  We  will  suppose  that  Maria 
personates  the  speaker.  She  stands  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  inveloped  in  a  large  cloak.     Harriet  hides  be 
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hind  her,  concealed  under  the  same  cloak,  keeping  down 
ner  hea(J  below  Marians  shoulders.  She  must  thrust 
out  her  arms  through  the  arm-holes  of  the  cloak^ 
^hile  Maria's  arms  must  remain  motionless  down  at 
her  sides. 

When  all  is  ready,  Maria  must  recite  with  great 
energy  some  popular  speech,  such  as  are  found  in 
school-books  on  elocution ;  for  instance.  Lady  Ran- 
dolph's Soliloquy*  Young  Norral's  story  of  himself,  or 
something  similar.  One  that  admits  of  considerable 
action  is  always  to  be  preferred.  Maria,  while  repeat- 
ing the  speech,  must  keep  perfectly  still ;  and  Harriet, 
with  her  hands  and  arms  protruding  from  the  cloak 
must  "  make  all  the  motions."  These  motions  should 
be  as  laughable  and  ridiculous  as  possible;  so  as  to 
burlesque  the  speech.  She  should  spread  out  her  arms 
wave  her  hands,  point  upwards  and  downwards,  strike 
Maria  on  the  forehead  and  breast,  and  exaggerate  erery 
gesture  in  the  most  ludicrous  manner. 

The  Dumb  Orator  (when  humorously  performed;  is  a 
more  diverting  exhibition  than  can  possibly  be  imagined 
by  those  who  have  never  seen  it. 

In  case  my  young  readers  should  not  be  acquainted 
with  the  popular  speech  of  Young  Norval  (as  referred  to 
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in  the  foregoing  article)  we  will  here  insert  it. 
from  Mr.  Home's  tragedy  of  Douglas* 


kb 


My  ■aoM  it  Nonrft] ;  oa  the  OmmpUn  hiQi 
My  IbtlMr  Ibadf  hit  floeka  ;  a  frngml  swain, 
WboM  eoofUnt  cum  wan  to  inerMM  hk  ■tort, 
AmI  kMp  his  only  soo,  myself^  at  lioaie. 
For  I  liad  Iteaid  of  baUles,  and  I  loag>d 
To  follow  to  the  field  some  warlilie  lord  ; 
And  Heaven  soon  giantod  what  my  tire  denied. 
This  moon,  which  rose  last  niglit  routid  as  my  shiold 
Had  not  yet  filled  Ber  boms,  when,  by  her  lifht, 
A  band  of  fierce  barbarians,  from  the  hills, 
Rnsh'd  lilte  a  torrent  down  upon  the  Tale, 
Bweepinf  oar  flocks  and  herds.    The  sbepherdi  flad 
For  safety  and  for  soeeoar.    I  alone. 
With  bended  bow  and  quiver  foil  of  arrows, 
Hover*d  about  the  enemy,  and  markM 
The  road  he  took  t  then  haston'd  to  my  friends  ; 
Whom,  %rith  a  troop  of  fifty  dMsen  men, 
I  met  adTandnff.    The  pursuit  I  led. 
Till  we  o'ertook  the  spoil-encumber*d  foe. 
We  foufht  and  cooquer'd.    Ere  a  sword  was  drawn. 
An  armw  from  my  bow  had  pierced  their  ehie^ 
Who  wore  that  day  the  arms  which  now  I  wear. 

Retuminf  home  in  triumph,  I  disdained ' 
The  kbepherd's  slothibl  life ;  and  baTinf  heard 
That  our  good  king  had  snmmon'd  his  boU  poefi 
To  lead  their  warriors  to  the  Camm  side, 
I  left  my  ikther*s  house,  and  took  with  mo 
A  ehaeen  senrant  to  oooduct  my  stops ; 
Too  tioabliQg  coward,  who  forsook  his  mastarl 
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ioon^Tinf  with  thia  intont,  I  pMi'd  tbeM  toweii, 
And,  Heavvo-fUraetad,  eame  thia  day  to  do 
TIm  happy  dead  that  giMa  mj  hnrable  nama. 

This  well-known  speech  is  much  in  fayour  with  juTe- 
nile  orators,  as  it  relates  a  story  and  admits  of  consider- 
able gesture. 


;  51. 

|j  CONSEQUENCES. 

I  This  is  best  played  by  three  persons,  though  four  or 

two  may  engage  in  it.  First  prepare  some  white  paste- 
board or  some  blank  cards,  by  cutting  them  into  small 
slips,  all  of  one  size.  There  should  at  least  be  four 
dozen  slips ;  but  eight  dozen  will  be  better  still,  as  the 
game  will  then  be  longer  and  more  varied.  We  will 
howeyer,  suppose  that  there  are  four  dozen  slips  of  card 
First  take  twenty-four  of  these  slips  and  write  upon  each, 
as  handsomely  and  legibly  as  you  can,  the  name  of  one 
of  your  acquaintances.  Then  take  twelve  more  cards 
and  write  on. each  the  name  of  a*  place,  as  "in  the 
street,"  "  in  church,"  "  in  the  garden,"  "  in  the  orchard," 
•*  at  a  ball,"  "  at  school,"  &c.  Lastly  on  the  remaining 
dozen  of  cards  write  the  consequences,  or  what  happened 
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to  the  young  ladies.  Vou  may  say  for  instance,  "  They 
^ost  their  shoes,"  "  They  tore  their  gloves,*'  "  They  took 
offence,'*  or  something  similar.  The  consequences 
should  he  so  contriyed  that  none  of  them  will  appear 
absurd  and  unmeaning  with  reference  to  the  places. 

When  the  cards  are  all  ready  (an<^  when  once  made 
they  will  last  a  long  time,)  the  play  may  begin  by  Julia 
•  taking  the  two  dozen  that  have  the  names  (two  names 
being  read  together ;)  Sophia  taking  the  dozen  that  de- 
signates the  places,and  Harriet  taking  charge  of  the  con- 
sequences. Each  had  better  put  her  cards  into  a  small 
basket,  from  which  they  are  to  be  drawn  out  as  they 

'j  chance  to  come  uppermost.     Or  they  may  be  well  shuf- 

fled and  laid  in  a  pile  before  each  of  the  players,  with  the 
blank  sides  upwards.      They  must  be  shuffled  every 

I  game. 

'  I  Sirample. 


11 


jHiic,  SopUm,  BmritU 

JvuA.    Well,  ere  w«  all  ready  /    Come, Umd  let  na  twffn.    (Sk»takmf^tm 
mt4*  mtd  rtadg  them. J    **  LouiM  Hartley  and  Helen  Wallie»*— 
Sophia.    (nadiMg  «  card.)    Were  together  **  In  a  eleigh.** 
Hakeiit.    (rtadmg.)    The  eoneequenoe  wu,  **  they  eaof ht  cold.** 
JruA.    "  Emily  Campbell  and  Clara  Nebon*'^ 
SopHU.    Were  both  "  at  a  ball.** 
Haeusi     The  conaequenoe  was,  **  they  were  taken  with  foTMa." 
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!  hruA.    «*  Maria  WaJden  and  Cfaarlotto  RoMweD''^ 

'  BopHiA.    «  Were  together  in  the  •treet**— 

,  I  Babbist     The  ooDseqneiiee  wu,  <«  they  got  their  ieet  wet.** 

JuuA.    *  Fmuaj  Milford  and  Ellen  Graree"— > 
^  Sophia.    Were  both  «*  at  a  party"— 

HABaixT.    The  oonieqaenoe  was,  «  their  noeei  bled.** 
I  JuuA.    ,"  Amelia  Temple  and  Caroline  Dooglas**— 

I  SoraiA.     Were  together  "  at  the  moseam*' — 

j  j  Babkixt.    The  consequence  was,  "  they  were  highly  delighted." 

M  JuuA.    *<  Sophia  Seymour  and  Harriet  Harland'*^     • 

[j  Sophia.    Ah  f  Harriot,  your  name  and  mine  l^{nadmff,J  *<  were  bolh  in  Ikt 

' ,        kitchen'*— 

i  HABBirr.    The  eoneeqnenoe  was, "  they  did  nothing  at  alL" 

JuuA.    **  Matilda  Granby  and  Eliza  Roet**— 
Sophia.    Were  together  "  in  the  ordiard." 
HAaaiiT.    The  coneeqaonee  wae,  **  they  quarrelled  and  parted." 
Julia.    "  Marianne  Morley  and  Julia  Gordon'*— (that  i«  myeelf >— 
Sophia.    Were  both  "  in  chnich.'* 

HAaaiiT.    The  consequence  was,  **  they  did  not  epeak  a  word.** 
I  Julia.    "  Adelaide  Elmer  and  Juliet  Fanning**^ 

'  Sophia.    Were  both  *<  at  the  theatre." 

HAaaisT.    The  ooneequonee  was,  **  they  were  laughing  all  the  time." 
'  Julia.    **  Geoigiana  Bruce  and  Eleanor  Oakley'*— > 

j  Sophia.    Weie  <*  on  the  top  of  the  bouse." 

Habbibt.    The  conseqaenoe  waa,  *<  they  sprained  their  anUoe." 
JuuA.    **  Enuneline  Stanley  and  Laura  Lear**— 
SoPHu.    Were  both  •<  at  sehooL" 
I  Habbibt.    The  consequence  was,  **  they  broke  thohr  bonnets." 

I  JuuA.    **  Margaret  Ashwood  and  Lydia  Barclay"— 

j  Sophia.    Were  together  **  on  a  visit." 

*  UabAbt.    The  consequence  was,  **  they  were  glid  to  get  home." 

Juua.    There  now — we  have  gone  through  all  the  cards.    So  let  us  diuiBe 
them  and  begin  another  game.     This  time  Sophia  may  take  the  names,  Ham«4 
the  places,  and  I  the  eoosequencee.    I  hope  the  answeis  this  time  also  will  oe 
iwhat  appropiiato 
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If  you  cannot  conveniently  procure  white  paste-board 
or  blank  cards,  slips  of  thick  white  paper  will  do  nearly 
as  well.  When  not  in  use,  they  should  be  kept  in  a 
box. 

Remember  that,  as  two  names  are  always  read  togeth- 
er, the  number  of  names  should  be  double  that  of  the 
places  and  consequences. 

Four  persons  may  play  this  game  by  dividing  the 
names  between  two,  each  of  which  will  read  one  name. 
If  played  by  two  persons  only,  one  must  take  all  the 
names,  the  other  must  read  both  the  places  and  conse- 
quences. 


I  LOVE  MY  LOVE. 

This  may  be  played  by  any  number,  each  taking  a 
letter  as  it  comes  to  her  turn.  Any  mistake  or  hesita 
tion  incurs  the  penalty  of  a  forfeit.  She  that  ^£^f 
may  say, 

A.  I  lore  my  lov»  with  an  A.  beeaoM  ho  ii  ArtloM.— 1  bate  him  with  an  A. 
McauM  he  ifl  Avarieioot.  He  took  me  to  the  sign  of  the  Anchor,  and  troatetf 
warn  to  Apoei  and  Almonds.      Hit  name  »  Abraham,  and  he  come*  'Voro  Albany. 
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B  1  lore  my  love  with  a  B,  beoanae  k«  it  BrsT*.  I  Iwte  htm  with  a  B,  bn- 
eMMo  lie  i«  Boisterous.  He  took  me  to  the  eign  of  the  Bell,  end  treated  mm  le 
BiMvite  and  Bone.    Hlrnaine  is  Beqjaoiiii,  and  lie  eomea  from  Boeloii. 

O.  I  lore  my  love  with  a  O,  becaoM  he  it  Candid.  1  hate  him  with  a  O,  b» 
eauee  he  it  Capriciout.  He  took  me  to  the  tifn  of  the  Crow,  and  treated  me 
to  Cherrict  and  Cuttardi.    Hit  name  it  Cliarlot,  and  he  c<miei  from  Cincinnati 

D.  I  loTO  my  lore  with  a  D,  bceante  lie  It  Dili^nt  T  hate  him  with  a  D, 
becante  he  it  Ditdalnihl.  He  took  me  to  the  tifn  of  the  Drum,  and  treated  me 
to  Damaont  and  Doogh-nntt.    Hit  name  it  David,  and  lie  comet  from  Delaware 

E.  I  love  my  love  with  an  E,  beeante  he  it  Elegant.  I  hate  him  with  an  E 
boeaote  he  it  Envious.  He  took  me  to  the  tign  of  the  Eagle,  and  treated  me  to 
Belt  and  Eggs.    Hit  name  it  Edward,  and  he  comet  from  Eattoo. 

F.  I  love  my  lore  with  an  F,  beeante  he  it  Faithfbl.  I  hate  him  with  an  F, 
beeaote  he  it  Foolitlu  He  took  me  to  the  tign  of  the  Fox,  and  treated  me  to 
Pilbertt  and  Figt.    Hit  name  it  Frandt,  and  he  comet  from  Farmington. 

0.  I  love  my  love  with  a  O,  beeante  he  it  Generout.  I  hate  him  with  a  G, 
beeanee  he  it  Graeelett.  He  took  me  to  the  tign  of  the  Grecian,  and  treated 
me  to  Grapes  and  Gooeeberriee.  Hit  name  it  Gottavut,  and  he  comet  from 
Geoq^  ^ 

H.  r  love  my  love  with  an  H,  beeante  he  it  Handtome.  I  hate  him  with  an 
B,  beeanee  be  it  Haoghty.  He  took  me  to  the  tign  of  the  Hunter,  and  treated 
me  to  Ham  and  Huh.    Hit  iMune  it  Henry,  and  he  comet  from  Harritburg. 

1.  I  love  my  love  with  an  I,  because  he  it  Ingeniout.  I  hate  him  with  an  I, 
beeante  he  it  Impertinent.  He  took  me  to  the  tign  of  the  Indian,  and  treated 
me  to  fee-cream  and  Itingglata  jelly.  Hit  name  it  Itaae,  and  he  oomet  from 
nUnoit. 

J.  I  love  my  love  %rith  a  J,  beeante  he  it  Judicious.  I  hate  him  with  a  J, 
beeante  he  it  Jealont.  He  took  me  to  the  tign  of  the  Judge,  and  treated  me  te 
Jelly  and  Jam.    Hit  name  it  Jamet,  and  he  eomei  from  Jortey. 

K.  I  love  my  love  with  a  K,  becaute  he  it  Kind.  I  hate  him  with  a  K,  be* 
eause  he  is  Knavish.  He  took  me  to  the  sign  of  the  King,  and  treated  me  te 
Kale  and  Kid.    His  name  is  Kenneth,  and  he  comes  from  Kentucky. 

L.  I  love  my  love  %rith  an  L,  because  he  is  Liberal.  I  hate  him  with  an  L 
beeante  he  is  Littlees.  He  took  me  to  the  sign  of  the  Lion,  and  treated  mo  t« 
His  name  is  Lewis,  and  he  comes  from  Lanainburgh. 
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M.  1  loTo  ny  lore  witli «a  M.  benoM  lio  i*  MckUr*.  I  hate  him  with  aa 
M.  benoM  b«  if  MiMhieToai.  He  toolt  meto  the  eicn  <if  the  Meimeid,  ead 
treated  me  to  Mnocarooiw  and  Mannelade.  Hia  Dame-ia  Martin,  and  be  ooomb 
Irom  Marietta. 

N.  I  love  my  love  with  an  N.  becanie  be  ia  Neat*  I  bate  him  with  an  N. 
^caoao  he  is  Noisy.  He  took  me  to  the  sign  of  the  Nun,  and  treated  me  to 
Nuta  and  Nectarines.    Hia  name  ia  Nathan,  and  he  conies  ttom  NashviUe. 

O.  I  love  my  love  with  an  O.  because  be  ia  Obligiof .  |  batn  him  with  an 
O.  because  be  is  Officious.  He  took  n  e  to  the  sign  of  the  Owl,  and  treated  me 
to  Oysters  and  Omelet.    His  name  bis  Oliver,  and  he  c<nnea  firom  Ohio. 

P.  I  love  my  love  with  a  P.  because  he  ia  Prudent.  T  hate  him  with  a  P.  be- 
cause he  is  Petulant.  Be  took  me  to  the  sign  of  the  Peacock,  and  treated  roe 
to  Peaches  and  Plums.    His  name  Is  Philip,  and  be  comes  from  Pensacola. 

Q.  I  love  my  love  with  a  Q.  because  ho  is  Quiet.  I  hate  him  with  a  U. 
because  ho  is  dueer.  He  took  me  to  the  sign  of  the  Quiver,  and  treated  me 
with  Quinces  and  Queen-cake.  His  name  ia  Qnintin,  and  be  comes  fiom  Que 
bee. 

R.  I  love  my  love  with  an  R.  because  he  is  Regular.  I  bate  him  with  an  R 
because  be  is  Revengefol.  He  took  me  to  the  sign  of  the  Rose,  and  treated  me 
to  Raisins  and  Rusk.    His  name  is  Richard,  and  be  comes  from  Roanoke. 

8.  I  love  my  love  with  an  S.  because  be  is  Sensible.  I  bate  him  with  an  S 
because  he  is  Scomfiil.  He  took  me  to  the  sign  of  the  Swan,  and  treated  me 
to  Stiawberriea  and  Syllabub.  His  name  is  Simon,  and  be  cornea  from  San- 
dusky.  ^ 

T.  I  love  my  love  with  a  T.  because  he  is  Temperate.  I  hate  him  with  a 
T  because  be  is  Treacherous.  Be  took  me  to  the  sign  of  the  Turk,  and  treat- 
ed me  to  Terrains  and  Turtle.    His  name  is  Timothy,  and  he  comes  from  Ten 


U.  is  omitted. 

V.  I  love  my  love  with  a  V.  because  he  is  Valiant.  I  bate  bim  with  a  V 
because  be  ia  Vain.  He  took  roe  to  the  sign  of  the  Vine,  and  treated  me  to 
Venison  and  VeaL    His  name  ia  Valentine,  and  be  comea  ihtm  Vermont. 

W.  I  love  my  love  with  a  W.  because  be  is  Witty.  I  hate  him  Mrith  a  W 
iecauae  bo  is  Wild.  He  took  me  to  the  sign  of  the  Waggon,  and  treated  me 
k>  Water-melon  and  Walnuts.  Hit  name  is  William,  and  he  comea  firom 
*  Washington. 
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Ill 


Z.  T.  and  Z.  tie  alwaTt  omitted,  m  il  !■ 
Ihuiiaf  with  tlMM  letton. 


For  the  abore  words,  others  beginning  with  the  same 
letters  may  be  substituted  at  the  pleasure  of  the  players. 
For  instance,  in  the  letter  A,  the  words  may  be,  "  Active 
— Artful — sign  of  the  Antelope — Anchovies  and  Ale — 
Adam — Annapolis :"— or  for  the  letter  B,  "  Bountiful — 
Barbarous — sign  of  the  Bear — Bacon  and  Beans — Bene 
diet — Burlington. " 

It  may  be  more  diverting  for  the  treat  to  consist  of 
things  totally  opposite  and  unsuitable — as — "Cabbage 
and  Cheese" — ^**  Molasses  and  Mutton" — ^**  Sausages  and 
Sugar"—"  Oranges  and  Oil"— &c. 


53. 
ANOTHEB  WAY  OF  PLAYING  MY  LOVE. 

A.  I  loY»  my  loT»  with  as  A.  becauM  he  ia  Amoaiof .  I  will  lend  Idm  to 
Alabama,  and  feed  him  with  Apples ;  I  %rill  fire  him  an  Axe  to  cut  down  his 
trees  with,  and  a  hooch  of  Aeoma  for  a  nosegay. 

B.  I  lore  my  love  witli  a  B.  beoaose  he  is  Beaotlfiil.  I  will  send  him  to 
Bidblo,  and  feed  him  with  Bockwhoat  cakes ;  I  will  give  him  a  Bag  for  his 
■MMiey,  and  a  bonch  of  Broom-corn  for  a  nosegay. 
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C.  I  hv  mj  tore  with  a  C,  beeaiiM  ha  te  Caf«flil.  I  will  tand  hfan  to  Cos  ^ 
MctlcQt,  and  fted  him  oo  Cod-llth.  I  will  ftva  him  a  Cloak  to  wear  in  eold  I 
ireathar,  and  a  banch  of  Calory  for  a  noMgay.  | 

D.  I  lore  my  lore  with  a  D,  beeaoso  he  i>  DifBdont.     I  will,  fend  him  to 
Daitmooth,  and  feed  him  with  Damplingi.     I  will  giTO  him  a  Diamond  to  cot       I 
f  laaa  with,  and  a  bonch  of  Doek-loaToa  for  a  noMgay.  i 

E.  I  lore  my  lore  with  an  E,  bacauM  bo  b  Entartainlnf.    I  will  tand  him       \ 
to  EmmetsbuTf ,  and  foed  him  %rith  Egf-tanco.    I  will  fire  him  an  Earthen- 
pitcher  to  fetch  water  In,  and  a  bunch  of  Elder-berriee  for  a^noaegay. 

F.  I  lore  my  lore  %rith  an  F,  becattte  ha  Is  Friendly.  I  will  tend  him  to 
Falmouth,  and  food  him  with  Frittera.  I  will  glTO  hhn  a  Fifo  to  play  on,  and  a 
bunch  of  Flax  for  a  nofegay. 

O.    I  lore  my  love  with  a  6,  bacaoM  he  b  Good-natnred.    I  %rill  tend  him  to 
Goorgetown,  and  feed  him  with  Oingerbtead.     I  will  give  him  a  Oon  to  ihooi       { 
tqnirreli  with,  and  a  bonch  of  GraM  ibr  a  noaegay.  I 

H.    I  lore  my  lore  with  an  H,  baeaoM  he  b  Humble.    I  will  fend  him  to       | 
UaoiienMcii,  and  food  him  on  Horriogi.    I  will  ^re  him  a  Hat,  beoanse  hb  old 
one  b  worn  ont>  and  a  bunch  of  Hopt  for  a  nosegay. 

L  I  lore  my  lore  with  an  I,  becaoee  he  ie  Induftriouf.  I  will  lend  him  to 
Indiana,  and  hed  him  oo  Indian-podding.  I  will  giro  him  an  Ink-atand  to  write 
letten  with,  and  a  bunch  of  Iry  for  a  noiegay. 

J.  I  lore  my  lore  with  a  J,  becanae  he  b  Joat.  I  will  tend  him  to  Juniata, 
and  food  him  on  Johnny-cake.  I  will  giro  him  a  Jew'Miaip  to  pUy  on,  and  a 
bunch  of  Juniper  for  a  noaegay. 

K.  I  lore  my  lore  with  a  K,  becante  he  b  Knowing.  I  win  tend  him  to 
Kindarfaook,  and  feed  him  with  Ketchup.  I  will  giro  him  a  Knapnck  to  put 
hb  clothee  In,  and  a  bonch  of  Kab  for  a  noeegay. 

L.  I  lore  my  lore  with  an  L,  becaoae  he  b  Lirely.  I  will  send  him  to  Loo- 
iaiana,  and  food  him  oo  Lemons.  I  will  giro  him  Leather  for  hb  shoee,  and  a 
bunch  of  Lettuce  for  a  noaegay. 

IL    I  lore  my  lore  with  an  M,  beeauee  he  b  Merdflil.    I  will  aend  him  to 


id  him  to  / 
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MaiblebMd,  and  Ibod  him  on  Madtfoont.    1  will  gtr*  bim  a  MiU  to  grind  hit 
«ofie«  in,  and  a  banob  of  Maijoran  for  a  noMgay. 

N.  I  loTo  my  lore  with  an  N,  beeaoat  bo  ia  Nieo.  I  will  aond  bim  to  Nan- 
toekat,  and  food  bim  on  Notmaga.  I  will  giro  Mm  a  aot  of  Nfaio-pinato  play 
witb,  and  a  banob  of  Nottlaa  for  a  noaogay. 

O.  I  byre  my  k>Yo  witb  an  O,  baeanao  bo  ia  ObadiooL  I  will  aand  bim  to 
Oawogo,  and  food  bim  on  Oniona.  I  will  giro  bim  aoaM  Oil  for  bia  lamp,  and 
a  boncb  of  Oata  for  a  noaagay.  ' 

P.  I  love  my  Ioto  witb  a  P,  baranao  bo  ia  Poaooablo.  I  will  aend  bim  to 
1 1  Pongbkoopaio,  and  food  bim  on  Pickloa.  I  will  give  bim  a  Pateb  to  mand  bia 
I        ooat  witb,  and  a  buocb  of  Pokeborriea  for  a  noaegay. 

I .  Q.    I  lora  my  lova  witb  a  O,  beeauao  bo  ia  Ooick.    I  will  aond  bim  to 

I        Qooenatown,  and  feed  bim  on  Onaila.    I  will  give  bim  a  Qaih  for  liia  bad,  and 

I  a  banob  of  Qoilla  tn  a  noaegay. 

'  j  R.    I  lore  my  love  witb  an  B,  beeaoaa  be  ia  Eeaaonable.     I  will  rend  bim  to 

I I  Bozbory,  and  feed  him  on  Rabbiu.    I  will  giTo  bim  a  Rail  to  mend  bia  fence, 

I  i       and  a  boncb  of  Rye  for  a  noaegay. 

I  8.    I  lore  my  lore  with  an  8,  beeaaae  be  is  Steady.    I  will  aend  bim  to  Sa- 

I I  lem,  and  feed  liim  on  Salad.    I  will  give  him  sooae  Soap  to  waah  bia  handa  witb, 
1 1       and  a  bunch  of  Sumach  for  a  noaegay. 

•  l  T.    I  love  my  love  with  a  T,  bocanae  be  ia  TboogbtfliL    1  will  aend  him  to 

1 1       Trenton,  and  feed  bim  on  Tnmipa.    I  will  give  bim  a  Trap  to  catch  bia  mica  in, 
\\       and  a  bunch  of  Tbiftlea  for  a  noaegny. 
i|  a.    Ia  omitted. 

\\  y.    I  love  my  love  witb  a  V,  beeaoaa  ho  ia  Vtatnooa.    I  will  aend  bfaa  to 

Virginia,  and  feed  him  on  VermacellL    I  will  give  bim  a  YloUn  to  play  on,  and 
a  bunch  <^  VIne-leavea  for  a  noaegay. 
1 1  W.    I  love  my  love  %ritb  a  W,  bocanae  bo  la  Wiao     I  will  aend  bim  to  Wil> 

I       mington,  and  fend  him  on  Wafflea.    I  will  give  him  a  Waiatooat  to  wear  at  bia 

I       wedding,  and  a  bunch  of  Wormwood  for  a  noa^ay. 

;     ,  X,  T,  and  Z,  are  omitted 


i 
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This,  like  the  one  similar,  may  be  played  by  anj 
number.  Mis-spelling,  or  any  other  mistake,  is  punish- 
ed by  a  forfeit.  For  the  foregomg  words  any  others 
may  be  substituted  according  to  the  taste  of  the  player, 
provided  that  they  are  appropriate.  The  more  ridicu- 
lous the  more  amusing.    % 

These  alphabetical  plays,  though  many  grown  per- 
sons may  consider  them  foolish,  are  in  fact  not  only  di- 
verting but  very  improving  to  children. 

Si. 

CUPID. 

The  mistress  of  the  play  seats  herself  at  one  end  of 
the  room.  At  the  other  end  her  companions  range  them- 
selves in  a  row,  each  coming  forward  in  turn  and  ad- 
dressing her  in  the  character  of  Cupid,  and  afterwards 
taking  a  station  behind  her.  Every  one,  as  she  person- 
ates Cupid,  must  adapt  her  countenance  and  gestures  to 
the  manner  in  which  she  describes  him.  She  who  fails 
to  do  so,  but  merely  repeats  hei  words  without  the  prop- 
er expression  or  attitude,  is  to  pay  a  forfeit.  Each  takes 
a  letter  till  the  whole  alphabet  is  completed ;  the  first 
girl,  for  instance,  saying,  Cupid  comes  Affable. 
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A.  Copid  eomM  AfIU>le— or  Affected— or  Angry. 

B.  Cupid  comet  Begging— Booneing^Backwardt. 

C.  Cupid  come*  Capering— Crying— Chilly— Creeping 

D.  Copid  come*  Bancing— Dull — ^Dowocaat. 

C.    Copid  comet  Eating — Eagerly — Ezaaperated. 
P.    Copid  cotnet  Friglitened— Fatigued— Fighting. 

0.  Copid  comet  Gaily— Grarely—GrieTing— Gliding. 

U.    Cupid  comet  Haoghty— Haatily— Hydloat    Hobbling. 

1.  Copid  comet  Indolent— Impudent. 

J.  Cupid  comet  Jumping— Jealoua—JoylU. 

K.  Cupid  comet  Kitting. 

L.  Cupid  comet  Laughing— Limping— Loitering 

M.  Cupid  comet  Mournful — Majettio — Meekly. 

N.  Cupid  comet  Noity — Negligent. 

O  Cupid  comet  Outrageoot — Orderly 

F.  Cupid  comet  Peecefol— Peeriab— PlayAil — Painfhl. 

Q.  Cupid  comet  Quickly— Q4iarreltome—Q,oizzIcal. 

R.  Cupid  comet  Raging— Retpectflilly — Ruitic. 

S.  Cupid  comet  Smiling — Sighing — Skipping— Sidewaya. 

T.  Cupid  comet  Trembling— Tiptoe— Thodghtful— Twining 

U.  Cupid  comet  Uprights— Unhappy — Unruly. 

V.    Cupid  comet  Violently— Volatile. 

W.    Ciqiid  oomea  Whimpering— Weary— Woftil. 

X.  It  omitted. 

v.  Cupid  comet  Yawning. 

Z  Cupid  cornea  Zigzag. 

A  little  reflection  will  soon  show  in  what  manner 
CupiJ  is  to  he  perfcnned  under  all  these  various  aspects, 
and  in  this  way  the  alphabet  may  be  gone  over  three  or 
four  times,  always  changing  the  words  when  practicable. 
Smart  children  find  this  play  very  amusing. 
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SELLING  FORFEITS  OB  PAWNb. 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  forfeits  or  pawns  have 
been  collected  during  the  play,  it  is  time  to  sell  them 
For  this  purpose,  one  of  the  girls  is  seated  on  a  chaii 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  blindfolded.     Anothei 
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stands  behind  her  with  the  basket,  containing  the 
pawns  i  and,  taking  out  one  at  a  time,  she  holds  it  up, 
asking,  "What  is  to  be  done  to  the  owner  of  this?*' 
She  that  is  blindfolded  inquires,  "  Is  it  fine  or  supers 
fine  ?"  meaning  "  Does  it  belong  to  a  young  gentleman 
or  to  a  young  lady  ?"  If  the  owner  is  a  female,  the  re- 
ply must  be,  "  It  is  superfine."  Then  the  seller  of  the 
forfeits  (still  remaining  blindfolded)  must  decide  what 
the  owner  must  do  before  the  pawn  can  be  restored  to 
her. 


^TptnujiUM* 


FIBST. 

The  first  may  be  what  is  called  performing  a  statue. 

The  owner  of  the  forfeit  is  to  stand  on  a  chair  in  the 
middle  of  the  room ;  and  every  one,  in  turn,  is  to  put 
her  in  a  difierent  position.  One  is  to  make  her  raise 
her  hands  above  her  head  and  clasp  them  together; 
another  is  to  place  her  hands  behind  her,  grasping  her 
elbows  with  her  hands ;  a  third  makes  the  statue  .clasp 
her  hands  on  her  breast ;    a  fourth  requires  her  to  hold 
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FERFORMINa  A  STATUE. 


out  her  dress,  as  if  she  was  just  going  to  dance ;  a  fifth 
desires  her  to  cover  her  eyes  with  her  hands;  and  so  on, 
till  each  has  placed  the  statue  in  a  different  attitude. 
After 'which,  she  descends  from  her  pedestal  and  the 
forfeit  is  restored  to  her. 
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SBCOIfD. 

The  owner  of  the  pawn  is  to  be  fed  with  water  till 
Rhe  guesses  who  is  feeding  her.  For  this  purpose  she 
is  blindfolded,  and  seated  on  a  chair.  A  glass  of  water 
with  a  tea-spoon  in  it  is  prepared,  and  each  girl,  in  turn, 
puts  a  spoonful  of  water  into  the  mouth  of  her  blindfold- 
ed companion,  who  must  endeavour  to  guess  who  is  do- 
ing it.  Whenever  she  guesses  rightly,  the  bandage  is 
removed,  and  the  forfeit  is  restored  to  her. 

THIRD. 

She  shall  be  carried  three  times  round  the  room  on  a 
seat,  formed  of  the  arms  of  two  of  her  companions,  who 
are  to  say  as  they  carry  her,  "  Give  me  a  pin  to  stick  in 
the  cushion  that  carries  my  lady  to  London."  They 
cross  their  arms,  holding  each  other  by  the  wrists,  and 
she  that  is  carried  throws  an  arm  round  the  neck  of 


li 
'I 
1 1     each. 

FOURTH, 


She  must  recite  a  verse  of  poetry,  which  had  better  be 
something  diverting  or  humorous. 

FIFTH. 

She  must  keep  a  senous  face  for  five  minutes,  with* 
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out  either  smiling  or  frowning,  let  the  company  do  as 
they  wilL 

SIXTH. 

She  must  repeat  five  times  rapidly,  without  mispro- 
nouncing a  letter,  "  Villy  Vite  and  his  Vife  vent  a 
voyage  to  Vinsor  and  Vest  Vickham  von  Vetsun  Ved- 


SSVENTH. 

Laugh  in  one  comer  of  the  room,  cry  in  another, 
yawn  in  the  third  comer,  and  dance  in  the  fourth. 

EIGHTH. 

Bite  an  inch  off  the  poker.  This  is  done  hy  making 
a  hite  at  the  distance  of  an  inch  from  the  poker.  If 
there  is  no  poker  at  hand,  an  umbrella  or  a  stick  will  do 
as  well. 

NINTH. 

Repeat  as  follows,  three  times  successively,  without  a 
pause  or  a  blunder : 


*  P«tar  Piper  plekM  a  pock  of  pickle  peppora, 
A  peck  of  plekle>peppen  Peter  Piper  pickM } 
If  Peter  Piper  piek*d  a  peck  of  pickle-peppen, 
VHwre**  the  peek  of  pickle-peppera  Peter  Piper  piokM  f* 
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TJLNTJl* ' 

Say  this  correcdy,  without  stopping : 

MBaady-len'd   Roruliio  MwUdUo  WhMMriflMtlew  the  BaU  and  bravt 
BoabMdino  of  BagdMl  helped  Aboroiliqoe  Bloe-Beerd  Beahew  ef  I 
I  Boaihle  Bee  at  keleoMu 


ELEVENTH* 

Kiss  a  box,  inside  and  outside,  without  opening  it 
That  is,  first  kiss  the  box  inside  of  the  room,  and  then 
take  it  outside  of  the  room  and  kiss  it  there  alsa 

TWELFTH. 

Answer  five  questions  while  another  chucks  you 
under  the  chin. 

THIRTEBIfTH. 

Ask  a  question  of  one  of  the  company,  which  they 
can  only  answer  by  saying  '*Ye8.'*  The  question  is, 
-  What  does  Y3,S,  spell?" 

FOVSTEBIITE* 

Kneel  to  the  wittiest  in  the  room,  bow  or' curtsy  to  the 
prettiest,  and  kiss  the  one  you  love  best 

FI7TBB1IT&* 

Hake  a  good  cat's  cradle.  ' 
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6IZTBBXTH. 

Tell  a  riddle  or  coBUidnuii. 

8BVBlfTBBlfTR. 

Hop,  on  one  foot,  four  times  round  the  roc  * 

EIGHTEENTH. 

Kiss  some  one  through  the  tongs. 

IfmSTEENTH. 

Count  twenty  backwards. 

TWENTIETH. 

Show  four  Jbare  legs.     That  is,  turn  a  ch^     apsiA 
down,  so  as  to  display  its  four  legs. 

TWENTY-FIEST. 

Tell  a  short  story,  or  anecdote. 

TWBNTT*SSCOND. 

Sing  a  short  song. 


|Pi|r*> — 


TWENTY-THIBD. 

Dance  a  solo  or  hornpipe. 

TWENTY-FOURTH. 

Put  yourself  tlirough  the  key-hole.     This  is  dona  b^ 
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irriting  the'  word  '*  yourself**  on  a  small  slip  of  paper, 
rolling  it  up,  and  putting  it  through  the  key-hole. 

TWBNTY-FIFTH. 

Repeat  these  four  lines  rapidly,  without  a  pause  or  a 
mistake: 

**  Afl  I  went  in  tbe  gardan,  I  ww  fir*  bravv  BMidt, 
Bitting on.fir«  brondbodi, bmidinf  bnwd bni^ 
I  raid  to  Umw  five  briTe  maidi,  littinf  on  fire  broad  bedi. 
Braiding  broad  braids,  *  Braid  broad  braldf,  brave  maida.*  >* 

TWBNTT-SIXTH. 

Kiss;  yourself  in  the  looking-glass. 

TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

Guess  a  riddle  or  conundrum. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

Spell  "new  door^  in  one  word.  This  is  done  by 
writing  on  a  slate  or  piece  of  paper  ** tmt  word*^  It 
will  be  seen  that  "  new  door*'  and  **  one  word"  contain 
ttzi^tly  the  same  letters,  though  differently  arranged. 

TWENTY-NINTH. 

Repeat  the  "  twine-twister*'  as  follows : 


i^ 
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M  Whra  tke  twiit«r  a  twistinf  will  twiit  him  a  twin*, 
For  the  twiMing  hit  twist  he  time  ttroee  doth  entwiel  | 
Bat,  if  ooe  ofihe  twiaee  of  the  twist  doth  vntwioo. 
The  twine  that  ontwisteth  imtwieteth  the  twine. 
CJntwietinf  the  twine  that  ontwisteth  between. 
He  twirls  with  his  twister  the  two  in  a  twine ; 
Then  twiee  harinf  twisted  the  twines  of  the  twine. 
He  twisteth  the  twine  he  hath  twined  in  twain  t 
The  twain,  that  in  twining  before  in  the  twine . 
As  twines  were  intwisted,  he  now  doth  nntwine. 
Twist  the  twain  intertwistinf  a  twine  more  between, 
He,  twirlinf  his  twister,  makes  a  twist  of  the  twine.*> 

THIRTIETH. 

Immediately  aAer  the  *'  twine- twister"  has  been  said 
the  next  pawn  may  be  redeemed  by  desiring  the  owner 
to  spell  all  this  in  seven  letters ;  which  is  done  by  speU* 

ing  A,L,L,  T,H,I,S. 

THIRTT-FIRST. 

Write  your  name  in  one  letter.  This  is  done  by 
writing  on  a  slate,  or  on  paper  with  a  lead-pencil,  one 
very  large  letter,  introducing  in  it  your  own  name 
written  small,  thus : 
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TH1RT7-8EC0ND. 


Decypher  two  lines,  addressed  by  a  .boy  to  his  school- 
master.   The  following  lines  must  be  written  by  some 
1 1     one  who  knows  how,  and  the  owner  of  the  pawn  most 
I '     write  under  them  the  explanation : 

2-|-ur2-|-ub 
I       c       u      r      2      -|-      for    me. 

The  explanation  b : 

Too  ofOM  jOQ  are,  too  eroM  joa  bo, 
I  MO  jon  aro  too  eio«  tat  mo. 

THXETT-THIBD. 

Decypher  the  schoolmaster's  answer  to  the  boy: 


2 

yy 

tt 

r 

2 

yy 

a      b 

I 

c 

a 

r 

2 

yy 

for    me. 

ifei^— 


This  is  the  explanation : 

Too  wIm  JOQ  aro,  too  wioo  jo«  bo, 
I  MO  fo«  aro  too  wiM  (br  no. 

THIRTT-FOVSTH* 

Perform  a  Dutch  doll. 

THIRTY-PIFTH. 

Perform  the  Dumb  Orator. 
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THIRTT-SIXTH. 

Repeat  the  list  of 

WONDERFUL  SIOHTS. 

I  Mw  a  poaeoek  with  a  fiery  tail, 

I  taw  a  blaxinff  comet  pour  do\m  bail, 

I  raw  a  eloud  all  wrapp*d  witli  ivy  round, 

I  nw  a  lofty  oak  creep  oo  the  froaad, 

I  nw  a  beetle  swallow  ap  a  whale, 

I  raw  the  foaming  tea  brImAil  of  ale, 

I  raw  a  china  mug  fifteen  feet  deep, 

I  nw  a  well  full  of  men**  tears  that  wMp, 

I  nw  wet  eye*  all  of  a  flaming  fire, 

I  nw  a  bouse  high  a*  the  moon  and  higher, 

I  nw  the  *an  e*en  at  the  d«M  midnight, 

I  raw  the  roan  that  nw  these  awlbl  sights. 

Or  this: 

MORE  WONDERS. 

I  nw  a  pack  of  cards  gnawing  a  bon«, 

I  nw  a  dog  seated  on  Britain's  throne, 

I  raw  king  George  shut  np  within  a  box, 

I  nw  a  -shilling  driving  a  Ikt  ox, 

I  raw  a  nan  laying  in  a  moff  all  night, 

I  saw  a  gkvre  reading  news  by  eandlo-lifllity 

I  nw  a  woman  not  a  twelvemonth  old, 

I  nw  a  great  coat  all  of  solid  gold, 

I  nw  two  bnttons  telling  of  their  dmms, 

I  heard  ny  friends  who  wi*h*d  I'd  qoH  then 
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THUtTT-flKTBllTH. 

Repeat  the  Wonderful  Sights  so  as  to  make  them  no 
vronders  at  all.  This  is  done  by  altering  the  punctua* 
don — thas : 

I  Mw  a  peacock }— with  a  flarj  taU 

I  taw  a  comet  ^poar  down  hail 

I  nw  a  okrad ;— wn^ip'd  with  ivy  i 

I  mw  a  lofljr  oak ;    creep  oa  the  j 

I  taw  a  beetle  ;—ewallow  op  a  wliale 

I  MW  thi»  fiMmiog  sea ;— brim  fbll  of  ale 

I  raw  a  china  ronfj— fifteen  feet  deep 

I  mw  a  well ; — fVill  of  men**  tears  that  weep 

I  mw  wet  eyet  j — hif h  at  the  moon  and  higher 

I  mw  the  ran ;— OTcn  at  the  dark  midnif  ht 

1  mw  tlie  man  that  mw  them  awfkil  lifhta. 

MORE  WOISTDERS,  EXPLAINED. 

I  WW  a  pack  of  cards }— gnawinf  a  bono 

I  mw  a  dof  ^MAtad  on  Britain**  thiOM 

I  mw  king  Geoige ;— shot  op  within  a  box 

1  mw  a  shilling;— driring  a  flit  oz 

I  mw  a  man  ^lajring  in  a  malT  all  night 

I  mw  a  glore  ;— >readiiY  news  by  eandle-II^ 

I  mw  a  woman  $— not  a  twehremooth  old 

I  mw  a  great  coat }— all  of  solid  gold 

I  mw  two  bnttons ;— telling  of  their  dreams 

I  heard  my  friends,  who  wishM  I'd  quit  them  themei. 

THIKTY-EIGHT. 

Get  a  sixpence  off  your  forehead,  without  putting 
four  hands  to  it.    This  is  done  as  follows : — ^The  mis* 
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!| 
tress  of  the  play  takes  a  sixpence  or  fiyepenny  bit,  and      jj 

wetting  it  with  her  tongue,  pretends  to  stick  it  very  fast 

on  the  forehead  of  the  owner  of  the  pawn.    In  reality 

she  withdraws  it  immediately,  and  conceals  it  in  her 

own  hand ;    but  makes  the  owner  of  the  pawn  believe 

that  it  is  all  the  time  on  her  forehead ;  and  she  is  easily 

deceived,  as  she  is  not  permitted  to  put  up  her  hand  to 

feel;  and  all  the  company  humour  the  joke,  and  pretend 

that  the  sixpence  is  actually  sticking  there.     She  shakes 

her  head,  and  tries  every  means  (except  the  interdicted) 

to  make  the  sixpence  drop  off,  wondering  she  does  not 

see  it  fall,  and  amazed  that  it  sticks  so  fast,  supposing 

It  to  be  really  on  her  forehead.     No  one  must  undeceive 

her.     Whenever  she  discovers  the  trick,  and  finds  thit 

in  reality  there  is  nothing  on  her  forehead,  her  forfeit 

may  be  restored  to  her.    If  she  puts  up  her  hand  to  fee 

for  the  sixpence,  she  must  pay  another  pawn. 

THIRTY-NINTH. 

Stand  in  the  comer  till  some  one  prevails  on  you  t« 
come  out,  though  all  your  answers  must  be  '*  No." 
The  dialogue,  that  ought  to  take  place,  is  as  follows 
or  something  to  this  efiect;  but  it  may  be  varied,  accord 
ing  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  questioner 
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**  Do  jtt«  Willi  to  rMMin  in  tiM  MnMT  f 

«bitYM7ilkMMM  tOJM"* 

••No.»» 

«  Shall  I  lead  joa  out  u  half  aa  hoar  f^ 

««No.» 

•<  Are  TOO  wilUaf  to  atay  hora  all  Bight  f» 

♦•No.»» 

**  Shall  I  go  away  and  toavo  yon  hara  t^ 

"  No.»' 

**  Will  jon  remain  in  the  comer  another  mlmrto  ?** 

«Ne.»» 

The  answer  to  the  last  question  implies  a  consent  to 
quit  the  corner  immediately,  therefore  you  must  be  led 
out. 

FORTIETH. 

Walk  three  times  round  the  room  with  a  boy's  hat 
on  your  head,  and  bow  to  the  company  as  you  take  it  off. 

FORTY-FIRST. 

Spell  Constantinople.  When  this  is  done,  aAer  the 
speller  has  gone  through  the  three  first  syllables,  Con- 
stan-ti — the  other  girls  must  call  out — ^no— no— mean- 
ing the  next  syllable.  If  the  speller  is  not  awaio  of  the 
trick,  she  will  suppose  that  they  wish  her  to  believe  she 
is  spelling  the  word  wrong,  and  she  will  stop  to  vindi 
cate  herself;  in  which  case  she  is  liable  to  another  for 
feit    If  she  knows  the  trick,  she  is  conyinced  that  sh0 
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IS  rignt,  and  will  have  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to 
persist  in  spelling  the  word,  notwithstanding  the  inier^ 
;uption.  If  she  gets  through  it  without  stopping,  the 
pawn  is  restored  to  her. 

FORTT-SECpND. 

fake  a  cent  out  of  a  plate  of  meal,  without  flouring 
four  hands.  A  cent,  covered  up  in  meal,  is  brought 
to  you.  You  take  the  plate  and  blow  all  the  flour  off 
the  cent ;  after  which  you  can  easily  take  it  up  in  your 
thumb  and  finger,  without  getting  your  hands  dusted. 

FORTY-rraRD. 

Shoot  the  robin.  This  is  done  by  Windfolditig  the 
owner  of  the  pawn,  and  leading  her  to  a  part  of  the . 
room  where  a  sheet  of  paper  or  a  handkerchief  has  been 
pinned  to  the  wall.  She  is  directed  then  to  shoot  the 
robin,  which  she  must  do  by  starting  forwards,  extend- 
ing her  right  arm,  and  pointing  her  finger  so  as  to  touch 
the  sheet  of  paper.  Whenever  she  succeeds  in  doing 
so,  her  forfeit  is  restored.  Her  finger  had  better  be 
blackened  with  a  coal,  a  burnt  cork,  or  something  thav 
will  leave  a  mark  on  the  paper. 

FORTT-FOXniTIL 

Walk  round  the  room,  and  kiss  your  shadow  in  each 
comer. 
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PORTY-FIFTH. 

KliB  oodt  the  inside  and  outside  of  a  reticule,  without 
dpeniDg  It  This  can  only  be  done  when  the  drawing- 
string  of  the  reticale  is  some  distance  from  the  top,  and 
wheD  the  lining  appears  above  it.  When  you  kiss  the 
ining  of  the  flaps  or  scollops  at  the  top  of  the  reticule, 
then  you  may  be  said  to  kiss  the  inside. 

FORTY-SIXTH. 

Two  pawns  may  be  redeemed  -at  once,  by  the  persons 
to  whom  they  belong  lamenting  the  death  of  the  king  of 
Bohemia.  They  must  go  to  opposite  ends  of  the  room, 
and  then  turn  round  and  advance  so  as  to  meet  in  the 
centre.  One  must  walk  very  slowly  with  her  handker- 
'  chief  to  her  face,  and  say  to  the  other,  in  a  melancholy 
tone  :  "  The  King  of  Bohemia  is  dead."  The  hearer 
must  then  pretend  to  burst  into  tears,  and  say :  **  Is  it 
possible  !  Sad  news  !  sad  pews !"  Both  must  then  ex- 
claim, "  Let  us  cry  for  the  king  of  Bohemia !" 

All  this  must  be  performed  in  a  lamentable  voice  and 
with  disconsolate  faces.  If  they  laugh,  the  forfeits  must 
be  redeemed  over  again. 

FOETT-SBVBNTH. 

When  a  line  is  given  out  to  you,  answer  it  with 
another  that  will  rhyme  to  it. 
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FORTT-BIOHTH. 

Sit  down  on  the  carpet  close  to  the  door  (which  most 
be  shut)  and  say : 

II«ra  will  I  take  my  teat  ondn  tbt  ktoi, 
TiU  MMnebodj  oomM  a  kiat  to  nntclb 


The  pawn  is  redeemed-as  soon  as  one  of  your  play* 
-nates  kisses  you. 

FORTT-NINTK. 

A  number  of  pawns  may  be  redeemed  together,  by 
the  owners  all  silting  in  a  row  and  playing  Mrs.  MTa- 
vish  ;  which  is  performed  by  the  following  dialogue  go- 
ing round : 

<*  Mra.  MTarith  hai  fidoted  mw.j,*» 
«Isitpo«ibla?    Howdidilia&iDt?» 
«« Joft  ■o.w 

wiodM  ^f/kintmg  tkomli  h%  ai  d^gkmt  ag  foaaSU^  mi  man  U  made  vfry 
PIFTIETH. 

After  a  number  of  pawns  have  been  sold,  those  that 
are  left  on  hand  may  be  redeemed  all  at  once,  by  the 
whole  company  performing  a  Cat's  Concert.  That  is 
they  must  all  sing  together,  as  if  in  chorus ;  but  each 
must  sing  a  different  song  and  tune.  One  verse  wiU  be 
sufficient 
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THE  GRACES. 

This  is  played  with  two  small  hoops  and  four  sticks. 
Each  player  takes  a  pair  of  sticks  and  a  hoop,  and 
stands  opposite  to  her  adversary.  The  sticks  are  held 
one  in  each  hand,  so  as  to  cross  ;  the  hoop  is  hung  on 
their  points,  and  then  tossed  over  to  th»  other  player 
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who  mast  endeavour  to  catch  it  on  the  points  of  her 
sticks,  having  first  tossed  her  own  hoop  towards  her 
opponent.  The  hoops  are  thus  alternately  thrown  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  received  on  the  points  of  the 
sticks,  which  are  always  held  across  each  other.  Every 
time  the  hoop  is  successfully  caught,  without  being 
allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground,  counts  one ;  and  the  play- 
er, who  can  coun^  most  when  the  play  is  over,  wins  the 
game.  To  become  so  dexterous  as  always  to  catch  the 
hoop,  requires  considerable  practice.  Beginners  had 
better  commence  with  one  hoop  only,  between  them ; 
as  it  is  much  easier  than  to  keep  two  going  at  once. 
This  little  game  aflbrds  very  good  and  healthful  exer- 
cise, and  when  well  played,  is  extremely  graceful.  It  is, 
however,  too  difficult  for  small  children^  unless  they  are 
ancommonly  alert 
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BATTLEDOOB  AND  SHUTTLECOCK. 

This  game  may  be  played  either  single  or  double » 
hat  is,  by  one  or  by  two  persons.  The  shuttlecock  (or 
bird,  as  some  call  it)  is     cork,  with  a  bunch  of  small        / 
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feathers  stuck  into  one  end.    The  battledoor,  or  bat,  is 
the  instrument  by  which  the  shuttlecock  is  struck. 

To  play  single  battledoor,  you  must  strike  or  toss  the 
shuttlecock  perpendicularly,  or  up  and  down ;  catching 
it  every  time  on  the  battledoor,  which  you  hold  in  your 
hand  horizontally. 

Double  shuttlecock  is  played  by  two  persons,  standing 
opposite  to  each  other.  The  battledoors  are  held  up  so 
as  rather  to  incline  forwards,  and  the  shuttlecock  is 
struck  backwards  and  forwards  horizontally,  each  as  it 
reaches  her  battledoor  driving  it  back  again  towards  her 
adversary. 

Each  player  must  count  how  many  times  in  succession 
she  can  keep  up  the  shuttlecock,  without  allowing  i^  to 
fall  to  the  ground. 
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LOTO. 

A  Loto  Box,  which  may  be  had  always  at  the  (3er« 
man  or  French  toy-shops,  should  contain  cards  marked 
with  figures  (as  2,  15,  24,  8,  40,  &c. ;)  a  bag  of  buttons 
mth  figures  on  the  under  side  ;  a  round  wooden  plate 
to  lay  them  on  when  not  wanted ;  and  a  little  basket 
with  counters,  which  are  round  pieces  of  ivory  resem- 
bling wafers.  This  game  may  be  played  by  any  num- 
ber of  persons  from  two  to  twelve. 

A  card  is  laid  before  each  player.  The  one,  appoint- 
ed to  call  out  the  figures,  keeps  the  bag  beside  her,  and, 
taking  out  the  buttons  one  at  a  time,  proclaims  the  num- 
ber she  finds  on  it.  If,  for  instance,  the  number  an- 
nounced is  65,  each  of  the  players  must  look  for  that 
figure  on  her  card.  If  it  happens  to  be  there,  she  must 
lay  one  of  the  counters  on  it ;  the  basket  being  placed 
on  the  table  to  begin  the  game  with.  If  the  next  num- 
ber, produced  from  the  bag  of  buttons,  chances  to  be  18f 
whoever  finds  the  figure  18  on  her  card  covers  it  with  a 
counter.    If  btit  few  are  playing,  it  may  happen  that 
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none  of  their  cards  may  contain  the  figure  that  is  want- 
ed ;  in  which  casei  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
draw*  out  another  button  from  the  bag.  The  buttons, 
after  having  been  called,  and  laid  on  the  wooden  plate 
in  the  middle  of  the  table,  and  when  all  the  counters  in 
the  basket  are  exhausted,,  they  (the  buttons)  may  be  used 
to  coyer  the  figures  on  the  cards.  She,  that  succeeds 
first  in  getting  all  her  figures  coTered^  is  the  winner  of 
the  game.  If  the  company  is  small,  the  cards  that  have 
been  used  are  laid  aside  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
game ;  and  new  ones,  for  the  next  game,  are  taken  from 
the  box. 

When  only  a  few  are  plapng,  two  or  three  cards  may 
be  allotted  to  each  person.  But  this  considerably  length- 
ens the  game,  as  a  longer  time  is  required  to  look  over 
sereral  cards  in  search  of  the  rig^t  figure,  than  is  neces- 
sary when  there  is  only  one  card.  When  very  little 
girls  are  playing,  we  would  recommend  that  each  of  the 
company  should  have  bat  one  card  at  a  time. 
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DOMINO. 

A  domino-box  contains  twenty-four  oblong  pieces  of 
iTory,  each  dirided  into  two  parts  by  a  line  down  the 
middle,  and  marked  with  round  black  spots.  Each 
piece  contains  spots  which  designate  two  numbers,  as 
four  and  six,  three  and  five,  and  some  have  two  sixes, 
two  threes,  &c. 

This  game  is  best  played  by  two  persons  only,  one 
of  whom  distributes*  the  dominos  with  the  blank  side 
uppermost,  allotting  an  equal  number  to  each  player. 
The  dominos  must  then  be  set  up  on  the  edge,  and  ir 
such  manner  that  your  adversary  cannot  distinguish  the 
spots.  She,  that  has  not  dealt  or  distributed  the  domi- 
nos, must  begin  the  game  by  laying  one  of  her  pieces 
in  the  middle  of  the  table.  Supposing  that  Jane  and 
Lucy  are  playing,  Jane  may  commence  with  a  piece 
that  contains  the  numbers  five  and  two.  Lucy  must 
then  look  in  her  collection  for  a  piece  that  has  on  it 
either  a  five  or  a  two.  She  finds  one  that  has  five  spots 
on  one  half,  and  six  on  the  other.     She  lays  it  close  tc 
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the  one  that  Jane  has  just  played,  and  in  such  a  mannei 
that  the  two  fives  meet  each  other.  The  numbers  now 
wanted  are  two  and  six.  Jane  finds  among  hers  a  six 
and  four,  and  lays  it  next  to  Lucy's  six.  Lucy  must 
now  seek  for  a  four  or  a  two,  as  those  are  the  num** 
hers  at  the  ends  of  the  line  of  dominos  that  have  been 
played.  She  finds  one  with  two  and  three,  and  places 
the  two  next  to  its  corresponding  number,  so  that  the 
numbers  now  to  be  played  are  four  or  three.  In  this 
manner  the  play  goes  on,  till  all  the  dominos  have  taken 
places  on  the  board,  or  middle  of  the  table.  If  one  of 
the  players  finds  that  she  is  unable  to  match  either  end 
of  the  row  or  line,  she  loses  her  turn,  and  her  adrersary 
plays  instead  of  her.  The  winner  of  the  game  is  she 
that  has  first  played  out  all  her  dominos. 
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CH£CE£RS  OB  DRAUGHTS. 


This  game  is  played  by  two  persons,  on  a  board  with 
S2  black  squares  and  22  white  ones.  The  pieces  (or 
men,  as  they  are  commonly  called)  are  twenty-four  in 
number,  one  dozen  of  one  colour,  the  other  dozen  of 
another.  We  will  si%)pose  them  to  be  white  and  red, 
lind  that  Maria  and  Louisa  are  playing.     Maria  takes 
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the  Ted  and  Louisa  the  white  men,  and  they  are  placed 
m  rows  on  the  black  checkers,  so  as  to  leave  two  lines 
of  empty  black  checkers  in  the  middle  of  the  board,  as  a 
space  on  which  to  begin  the  game. 

The  men  can  only  be  moved  into  one  checker  at  a 
ume,  and  from  one  black  square  to  another.  You  must 
always  move  diagonally  or  slanting,  and  never  cross 
over  a  white  square.  All  your  moves  must  be  towards 
your  adversary,  and  Jrom  yourself.  The  aim  of  each 
player  is  to  reach  the  extremity,  or  the  farthest  squares 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  board,  and  to  take  as  many 
of  her  antagonist's  pieces  as  possible.  By  taking  her 
pieces,  you  weaken  her  force ;  and,  by  arriving  at  the 
last  line  on  the  other  side,  your  men  become  kings,  and 
are  then  empowered  to  move  either  backwards  or  for- 
wards ;  always  however  moving  diagonally,  and  only 
into  the  next  black  square. 

The  players,  of  course,  move  their  pieces  alternately. 
If,  in  moving,  Maria  leaves  a  vacant  black  square  behind 
one  of  her  men,  and  Louisa  has  a  man  immediately 
next  to  it,  she  can  jump  over  Maria's  man  with  her's 
and  take  him  captive.  He  is  then  laid  aside,  and  is 
used  no  more  during  the  game,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  crowning  a  king.     All  the  taking  must  be  done  di* 
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Agonally,  or  in  a  slandng  direction,  and  (except  with  a 
King)  you  can  only  take  towards  your  adversary.  If 
Maria  moves  up  a  man  close  to  one  of  Lonisa's,  with  a 
view/of  taking  him  at  the  next  move,  Louisa  may  find 
perhaps  that  she  can  save  him  by  filling  op  the  vacancy 
with  another  of  her  men.  Two  men,  if  left  unprotected, 
can  be  jumped  over  and  taken  at  one  move,  but  then 
there  must  be  a  vacant  space  diagonally  behind  each. 
Sometimes,  after  Louisa  has  just  taken  a  man,  Maria 
is  Immediately  able  to  retaliate  by  at  once  capturing  the 
victor.  This,  however,  should  have  been  foreseen,  and 
guarded  against  on  the  part  of  Louisa. .  A  man  may  be 
saved  by  moving  him  in  between  two  others. 

When  you  have  succeeded  in  getting  a  man  safely  to 
the  opposite  extremity  of  the  board,  he  becomes  a  king, 
and  is  crowned  by  placing  on  him  one  of  the  men  that 
has  been  taken  and  laid  aside. 

A  king  can  move  and  take  either  way,  backwards  or 
forwards ;  therefore,  as  he  has  more  power  than  a  man, 
the  player  who  has  most  kings  generally  wins  the  game, 
or  could  do  so  if  she  manages  rightly. 

The  play  is  at  an  end  when  all  your  adversary's 
pieces  are  taken,  or  driven  into  comers  from  which  they 
cannot  move. 
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If  you  neglect  an  opportunity  of  taking  when  yon 
have  it  in  your  power,  you  forfeit  your  own  man,  and 
your  adversary  then  removes  him  from  the  board. 
This  is  called  huffing.  The  first  move  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  game  is  allotted  to  each  player  in 
turn. 
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FOX  AND  G£ESE. 

This  game  is  played  on  a  board  marked  as  above. 
Fifteen  men  (the  same  as  those  in  checkers  or  draughts,) 
tteelve  being  of  one  colour  and  three  of  another,  compose 
)  die  flock  of  geese.     The  fox  is  represented  by  two  men 

(  placed  one  on  another,  (like  the  king  in  checkers)  or  by 
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B  thimble  or  something  similar.     One  player  takes  the 
fox  only,  the  other  has  the  fifteen  geese. 

Place  the  fox  on  the  round  spot  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  board,  and  the  geese  at  the  stations  or  points  marked 
by  dots.     The  fox  can  move  both,  ways,  either  back-« 
ward  or  forward.     The  geese  move  forward  only. 

The  object  of  the  geese  is  to  pen  up  the  fox,  so  that 
he  cannot  move  to  any  advantage.  The  fox  must  try  to 
lessen  the  number  of  geese  by  taking  as  many  as  he 
can.  He  takes  by  jumping  over  every  one  that  has  a 
vacancy  immediately  behind  it,  and  if  he  succeeds  in 
capturing  so  many  geese  that  not  enough  are  left  to  pen 
him  up,  he  of  course  wins  the  game.  The  geese  win, 
if  they  can  manage  to  surround  the  fox  so  closely  that 
he  has  no  way  to  get  out 

Neither  fox  nor  geese  can  move  to  more  than  one 
point  at  a  time,  and  they  must  always  keep  along  the 
line. 

With  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  a  pen  and  a  ruler,  it  is 
very  easy  to  make  a  board  for  playing  this  game. 
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MORBICE. 


'  This  game  may  easily  be  learned  by  children  of  foax 
or  five  years  old.  A  morrice  board  is  frequently  found 
on  the  back  of  the  small  german  checker  boards,  and  it 
is  played  with  the  same  men  or  pieces.  But  if  yoa 
have  no  other  board  for  this  game,  it  is  very  easy  to 
draw  one  afler  the  above  pattern,  on  a  large  sheet  of 
paper,  with  pen  and  ink,  and  a  ruler.  Morrice  is  play- 
ed with  eighteen  men;  nine  of  each  colour.     The  object 
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JB  to  make  rows  of  three  men  on  a  line,  and  to  prevent 
your  adversary  from  doing  so. 

Susan  may  take  the  red  men,  and  Mary  the  white, 
but  the  pieces  are  not  placed  all  at  once  on  the  hoard, 
as  in  checkers.  Each  player  puts  down  one  man  at  a 
time,  alternately,  always  placing  them  on  the  angles,  or 
where  the  lines  cross  each  other.  Three  will  make  a 
row,  if  they  are  all  placed  on  a  straight  line ;  and  if 
cleverly  arranged,  one  man  may  form  a  part  of  two 

'      rows. 

jl         If  Susan  sees  that  Mary  has  nearly  made  a  row,  she 

]|     may  prevent  her  hy  interposing  one  of  her  own   men. 

1 1  If  Mary  succeeds  m  making  a  row,  Susan  forfeits  one 
of  her  own  men,  which  Mary  takes  up  and  lays  aside. 
In  seizing  a  forfeit-man  she  must  not  hreak  one  of  Su- 
san's rows,  if  she  can  possihly  avoid  it. 

When  all  the  men  have  in  this  manner  heen  placed 
on  the  board,  the  players  may  begin  to  move.  All  the 
moves  must  be  along  the  line,  and  only  from  one  poinf 
to  the  next,  each  time.  The  object  is  still  to  make 
rows,  by  moving  the  men  to  different  parts  of  the  board, 
and  intercepting  your  adversary.  Whenever  you 
make  a  new  row,  you  take  up  and  lay  aside  one  of 
four  antagonist's  men.     As  soon  as  the  number  of  your 
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*nen  is  reduced  to  two,  you  may  give  up  the  game  a& 
lost :  three  being  always  necessary  to  complete  a  row. 

The  writer  has  seen  this  game  played  in  the  country 
by  cbildren,  who,  for  want  of  a  better  apparatus,  had 
made  a  morricc-board  by  chalking  the  lines  on  the  lid 
of  an  old  box,  using  dried  beans  and  grains  of  corir  as 
substitutes  for  the  red  and  white  men. 


JACK-STRAWS.  ^ 

Jack-Straws  of  ivory  can  be  oought  in  little  boxes  at 
the  toy-shops ;  but  they  can  easily  be  made  at  home 
with  a  small  knife  and  some  pieces  of  cedar,  or  any 
other  v/ood  that  will  not  break  easily.  They  must  be 
cut  into  long.slips  of  six  or  eight  inches  in  length,  and 
the  thickness  of  a  small  straw ;  and  each  must  be 
marked  with  a  figure,  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  The  little 
stick,  called  the  picker,  must  be  rather  stouter  than  the 
straws,  and  furnished  at  the  end  with  a  hook  made  of 
fine  wire,  or  of  a  bent  pin.  The  jack-straws  may  be 
made  in  various  forms,  as  little  guns,  swords,  spears 
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4X68,  anows,   &c. ;    on  the  broad  ends  of  which,  the 
0 umbers  may  be  marked  wi.Ii  pen  and  ink. 

Any  number  of  persons  may  join  in  this  amusement 
She,  that  begins  the  play,  takes  up  the  bundle  of  straws 
in  her  hand,  and  then  lets  them  fall  in  a  heap  on  the 
middle  of  the  table.  She  then  takes  the  picker,  and 
endeavours,  by  its  assistance,  to  lift  the  jack-straws  one 
I  by  one  from  the  heap,  without  shaking  the  pile  or  dis- 
i  turbing  it  As  she  takes  them  up,  she  lays  them  beside 
her  on  the  table. 

If  she  shakes  the  heap,  she  roust  then  quit  playing, 
j     and  resign  the  picker  to  the  next  in  turn,  who  pursues 
{     the  game  in  the  same  manner,  till  she  is  so  unlucky  as 
to  disturb  the  pile ;  upon  which,  she  also  leaves  off  play- 
ing, and  resigns  the  picker  to  the  next. 

When  all  the  jack-straws  are  taken  up,  the  game  is 
over.  As  they  are  all  numbered,  each  number  counts 
one. 

When  the  game  is  finished,  each  player  must  add  up 
the  numbers  of  the  straws  in  her  own  pile.  Whoevei 
counts  tlie  most,  has  won  the  game. 
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LmLE  GAMES   WITH  CARDS. 


OBNBBAL   DI&BOnONS. 


There  are  fifty-two  cards  in  every  pack,  and  of  these 
cards  there  are  four  suits;  two  red,  which  are  Dia 
monds  and  Hearts,  and  two  black,  wliich  are  Spades 
and  Clubs.     In  every  suit  there  are  ten  cards,  marked 
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with  spots,  in  difierent  ntunbers,  from  one  to  ten. 
Those  that  have  hut  one  spot  are  called  Aces.  The 
Ace  of  Spades  is  always  handsomely  ornamented  with 
the  National  Coat  of  Arms,  or  some  other  device.  The 
kings,  queens,  and  knaves,  are  called  Court  Cards. 
The  four  kings  have  crowns  on  their  heads,  and  long 
robes  down  to  the  ground.  The  queens  wear  hoods. 
The  knaves  have  short  coats,  which  do  not  cover  their 
legs.  In  many  games,  the  aces  are^onsidered  superior 
to  the  kings ;  the  latter  being  above  the  queens,  and  the 
queens  are  superior  to  the  knaves. 

Previous  to  beginning  the  game,  the  cards  are  shuf- 
fled by  mixing  them  indiscriminately  with  the  hands. 
The  whole  pack  or  pile  is  then  laid  on  the  table,  and,  if 
all  the  company  are  equally  expert,  they  may  cut  for 
deal.  .  If  not,  the  dealing  or  distribution  of  the  cards 
should  be  allotted  to  the  one  that  is  likely  to  do  it  l^st. 
In  cutting  for  deal,  you  lift  about  half  the  cards  from 
the  pack,  and  look  at  the  bottom  after  you  take  them  up. 
She  whose  card,  on  showing  it,  proves  to  be  the  highest- 
number,  takes  the  pack  and  deals ;  distributing  then? 
equally  all  round.  When  the  cards  are  dealt,  (which 
must  always  be  done  of  course  with  the  blank  side  up* 
permost,)  each  player  takes  up  hers  and  examines  them, 
taking  care  not  to  allow  any  one  else  to  see  what  she 
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has.  They  had  better  be  assorted,  putting  all  of  each 
«uit  together ;  but  this  should  be  done  very  quickly,  al* 
ways  being  cautious  to  hold  them  so  as  not  to  be  seen. 
The  proper  ^vay  of  holding  a  handful  of  cards  is  to  take 
them  in  your  left  hand,  spreading  them  out  like  a  fan, 
putting  all  your  fingers  at  the  blank  side,  and  confining 
them  on  the  face  or  coloured  side  with  your  thumb  only, 
yrhen  you  are  going  to  play  a  card,  take  it  out  from  the 
rest  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  your  right  hand,  and 
lay  it  on  the  table. 

You  must  neither  show  your  own  cards  nor  peep  at 
the  cards  of  your  companions. 

The  cards  must  always  be  well  shuffled  previous  to 
dealing. 

EXPEDITION. 
This  is  a  very  easy  little  game,  and  b  soon  over. 
We  will  suppose  Mary,  Lucy,  Jane,  and  Susan  to  be 
playing.  The  cards  having  been  well  shuffled  by  Mary, 
they  all  cut  for  deal.  Susan  turns  up  a  three,  Jane  a 
five,  Lucy  a  king,  and  Mary  a  seven.  Of  course,  Lucy 
deals,  her  card  being  highest  She  deals  out  the  whole 
pack  equally,  beginning  with  Jane  and  ending  with  her- 
self, and  turning  up  the  last  card,  (which  is  the  ten  of 
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cluhs,)  and  inying  it  in  the  middle  of  the  table.  Id  this 
game,  the  players  do  not  look  at  their  cards,  but  keep 
them  before  them  on  the  table  in  an  even  pile,  with  the 
blank  side  uppermost. 

As  the  card  turned  up  on  the  table  is  the  ten  of  clubs^ 
fane,  who  plays  first,  must  take  a  card  off  her  pile,  and, 
turning  up  its  face,  lay  it  on  the  ten  of  clubs.  It  may 
possibly  be  the  five  of  hearts,  or  the  three  of  spades;  but 
she  is  to  continue  to  play  one  card  aAer  another,  til^  she 
happens  to  come  to  a  ten.  When  she  has  chanced  to 
arrive  at  the  right  card,  she  takes  up  all  that  have  been 
already  played  and  lays  them  aside.  Susan  being  next, 
plays  a  card  in  her  turn,  which  perhaps  is  the  six  of 
diamonds ;  and  Lucy,  who  is  next,  must  take  cards  off 
her  pile  and  play  them  till  she  comes  to  a  six.  She 
then  takes  up  those  that  have  just  been  played,  and  puts 
them  aside.  Mary's  turn  now  comes,  and  she  plays  the 
ij.  four^of  spades,  and  Jane  lays  cards  on  it  till  she  comes 
to  a  four.  The  next  card  that  is  laid  out  to  be  matched 
is  the  king  of  spades,  and  finally  a  king  is  played  upon 
him. 

In  this  manner,  the  game  goes  round,  and  she  is  the 
winner  who  has  played  out  all  her  cards  first — for  in- 
stance, Mary. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  players  do  not  look  at 
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their  cards,  and  know  not  what  they  are  playing  til]  , 

they  have  taken  it  from  the  pile  before  them  and  tamed  I 

up  its  face.  ! 

RECRUITING  OFFICER.  I 

I 

This  little  game  is  very  simple,  and  can  be  played  by  | 

»ny  number.  I 

Deal  a  card  to  each  of  the  company,  and  a  card  to  the  I 
Doard  (that  is,  a  card  must  be  laid  in  the  middle  of  the 
table,)  and  continue  to  do  so  •till  the  whole  pack  is  dealt 
out,  by  which  time  there  will  be  as  many  cards  on  the 

board,  as  have  fallen  to  the  share  of  each  individual,  and  ' 

if  there  are  two  of  a  sort,  they  must  be  laid  one  on  | 

another.  I 

Every  one  in  turn  must  try  to  match  one  of  the  cards  | 

on  the  board  by  playing  on  it  a  similar  one  from  her  jj 

own  hand.  Thus  an  ace  must  be  played  on  an  ace,  a  I 
ten  on  a  ten,  a  king  on  a  king,  &c.  No  one  must  play 
two  cards  at  once  ;  but  if  she  has  two  of  a  sort  like  any 
one  on  the  board,  she  must  not  play  the  second  till  her 
companions  have  had  their  turn  of  trying  to  n^atrh 
something. 

When  all  the  four  cards  of  the  same  number  aie  out,  i , 

they  must  be  turned  down  with  the  blank  side  upper*  9 
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most,  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  done 
with  them. 

Whoever  is  unable  to  match  any  of  the  cards  on  the 
board,  loses  her  tarn  of  playing. 

When  all  the  cards  on  the.  board  hare  been  matched; 
they  must  be  put  aside,  and  a  new  board  formed  by  each 
of  the  company  shuffling  the  cards  in  her  hand,  and, 
without  looking  at  them,  dealing  one  to  the  board.  The 
play  then  goes  on  as  before.  She,  that  first  succeeds  in 
playing  out  all  her  cards,  is  the  winner  of  the  game. 


TOMMY  COME  TICEXE  ME. 

The  whole  pack  having  been  dealt  out,  Mary,  the 
leader,  plays  any  card  she  pleases,  (for  instance,  a  king,) 
saying,  as  she  lays  him  down,  "  Here's  a  very  good 
king  for  me.''  Lucy  then  plays  another  king,  and  says, 
*'  Here's  another,  as  good  as  he ;"  Jane  plays  a  third 
king,  saying,  "  Here's  the  best  of  all  the  three ;"  and 
Anne,  who  plays  the  fourth  king,  says,  <'  And  here's 
Tommy  come  tickle  me." 

If,  when  your  turn  comes,  you  cannot  play  the  re- 
quired card,  you  must  say,  ^  It  passes  me." 

If  you  happen  to  have  in  your  hand  two  cards  of  the 
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tort  that  is  wanted,  yoa  may  play  them  both  in  immedi- 
ate succession ;  and  the  same  if,  by  a  rare  chance,  you 
have  three. 

She,  who  plays  the  fourth  card  or  "*  Tommy  come 
tickle  me,"  takes  up  the  trick,  as  it  is  called,  and  lays  it 
beside  her.    It  is  then  her  turn  to  play  the  next 

The  one  that  is  out  first  is  the  winner. 


#  OLD  MAID,  OR  OLD  BACHELOR. 

This  game,  when  played  by  boys,  is  called  Old 
Bachelor,  and  three  of  the  knaves  are  taken  out  of  the 
pack  and  laid  aside ;  the  fourth  knave  being  retained  as 
the  Old  Bachelor. 

When  played  by  girls,  three  of  the  queens  must  be 
put  away  as  useless ;  the  fourth  queen  remaining  in  the 
pack  to  personate  the  Old  Maid.  This  game  may  bo 
played  by  any  number,  and  the  cards  are  dealt  equally 
all  round.  Whoever,  on  looking  at  her  cards,  finds 
among  them  the  queen,  or  Old  Maid,  is  to  keep  that  cir- 
cumstance a  secret  from  her  companions.  She  that  sits 
at  the  left  hand  of  the  dealer  leads  or  begins  the  game, 
which  she  may  do  by  throwing  down  two  aces  if  she 
has  them,  or  two  kings,  two  tens,  or  any  two  cards  of 
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ihe  same  sort.  Her  lefl-hand  neighbour  comes  next, 
and  throws  down  two  nines  or  two  fives.  If  she  cannot 
play  two  of  the  same  kind,  she  must  borrow  one  of  her 
next  neighbour  on  the  left  hand,  who  for  that  purpose 
lays  down  her  cluster  of  cards  on  the  table  (the  blank 
sides  uppermost,)  and  the  borrower  selects  one  at  ran- 
dom, without  knowing  what  it  is.  If  she  finds  it  the  sort 
of  cards  that  she  wants,  she  plays  it  with  the  correspond- 
ing one  of  her  own.  If  it  is  a  card  that  is  at  present  of 
no  use  to  her,  she  must  keep  it  for  another  time,  and  in 
consequence  loses  her  turn  of  playing. 

The  next  theA  may  play  two  fours  or  two  sevens,  or 
borrow  (if  she  cannot  play)  two  that  are  similar ;  and  if 
she  chance  to  borrow  the  Old  Maid,  it  will  of  course  be 
useless  to  her,  as  there  is  no  other  card  to  match  it,  the 
three  other  queens  having  been  left  out  of  the  pack. 
However,  she  must  say  nothing  about  it.  Some  one 
may  unconsciously  borrow  it  of  her  in  the  course  of  the 
game. 

After  awhile,  there  will  be  more  difilculty  in  match- 
ing the  cards,  and  the  borrowing  and  losing  of  turns 
will  increase,  as  no  one  must  play  unless  they  can  lay 
down  two  that  are  alike  in  number.  Whoever  is  the 
first  to  play  out  all  her  cards,  wins  the  game ;  but  it  is 
continued  by  her  companions  as  long  as  any  cards  are 
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left,  that  they  nlay  see  who  has  the  Old  Maid,  which 
will  be  the  last  that  remains. 

The  cards  as  they  are  played,  are  not  removed  from 
the  middle  of  the  table,  but  lie  there  in  a  heap  with 
their  faces  upwards,  till  the  game  is  over. 


SPECX7LATI0N,  OR  MATRMONY. 

This  game  must  be  played  by  four  persons ;  at  least 
it  does  not  go  on  so  well  with  a  larger  or  smaller  num- 
ber of  players. 

The  cards  having  been  dealt  equally  all  round,  every 
person  is  to  look  over  hers  and  ascertain  (though  with- 
out mentioning  it)  the  sort  of  which  she  has  most 
Whoever  succeeds  first  in  obtaining  all  of  one  sort, 
wins  the  game. 

For  instance,  if  Mary,  on  examining  her  cards,  finds 
that  she  has  a  large  proportion  of  spades,  she  may  set 
her  mind  on  winning  the  game  by  collecting  a  whole 
handiul  of  spades,  and  getting  rid,  as  soon  as  possible, 
of  all  her  clubs,  hearts,  and  diamonds.  To  efiect  this, 
she  begins  by  taking  one  of  her  clubs,  or  any  other  card 
that  she  does  not  want,  and,  turning  it  down  on  its  face, 
she  slips  it  along  the  table  to  Lucy,  her  left  hand  neigh< 
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bouT.  Lucy,  before  she  looks  at  the  card  Mary  has 
given  her,  (and  having  perhaps  set  her  mind  on  collect- 
ing none  but  diamonds,)  takes  onp  of  the  cards  she  wishes 
to  get  rid  of,  and  slips  it,  with  the  blank  side  uppermost 
to  Jane ;  and,  before  Jane  takes  up  Lucy's  card,  she 
must  slip  one  of  hers  that  she  does  not  want  to  Fanny ; 
who,  having  fixed  on  hearts,  slips  one  of  her  spades  to 
Mary,  which  happens  to  be  the  very  thing  that  she 
wanted.  Mary,  before  she  sees  Fanny's  card  having 
again  given  one  of  hers  to  Lucy.  Thus  the  game  goes 
round,  and  if  Mary  succeeds  in  changing  away  all  her 
other  cards,  and  constantly  chances  to  receive  spades 
for  them,  her  hand  will  soon  be  fiUed  with  spades  only ; 
and,  as  soon  as  she  has  completed  her  suit,  she  must 
display  her  cards  and  proclaim  herself  the  winner.  Per- 
haps, however  Lucy  may  be  beforehand  with  her,  and 
obtain  a  full  suit  of  diamonds,  in  which  case,  Lucy  wins 
the  game. 

If  Mary  perceives,  by  the  cards  that  are  sent  to  her, 
that  another  person  has  also  ti^  on  spades,  she  had 
better  change  her  mind,  and  set  it  on  hearts  or  some- 
thing else,  in  which  she  will  probably  succeed  better, 
as  it  is  impossible  for  two  to  obtain  a  handful  of  the 
tame  suit. 
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Every  one  must  keep  her  own  secret  with  respect  ta 
the  suit  she  has  determined  on,  and  no  one  must  look  at 
the  card  that  is  given  her,  till  after  she  has  slipped  hef 
own  card  to  her  left-hand  neighbour. 


LEND  ME  YOUR  BUNDLE,  NEIGHBOUR. 

This  may  be  played  by  any  number  of  persons.  Deal 
a  card  to  every  one,  and  a  card  to  the  board ;  that  is, 
to  the  middle  of  the  table.  The  cards  dealt  to  the  board 
must  afterwards  have  their  faces  turned  upward. 

Each  of  the  players  must  try  in  turn  to  match  a  card 
on  the  board  with  one  of  the  cards  in  her  hands,  playing 
a  five  on  a  five,  an  ace  on  an  ace,  a  king  on  a  king,  &c. 
Having  matched  a  card,  she  takes  up  both,  and  lays 
them  beside  her  with  their  faces  up.  If  she  can  match 
nothing  from  her  own  stock  of  cards,  she  must  look 
round  at  the  piles  of  cards  taken  by  her  companions 
(and  caUed  their  bundles,)  and  see  if  she  can  find  on  the 
top  of  one  of  these  piles,  such  a  card  as  she  wants.  For 
instance,  if  Mary  (when  it  is  her  turn)  sees  a  queen  on 
the  board,  and  a  queen  on  the  top  of  Lucy's  pile  of  taken 
cards  or  tricks,  she  can  (if  she  has  no  queen  in  her  own 
hand)  appropriate  to  herself  the  whole  of  Lucy's  pile 
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provided  that  it  is  Mary's  tarn  to  play,  and  that  she  has 
no  card  of  her  own  that  will  match  any  thing  on  the 
board.  She  then  takes  up  all  Lucy's  pile  of  tricks,  and 
lays  them  beside  herself,  without  any  other  ceremony 
than  that  of  saying,  "  Liend  me  your  bundle,  neighbour." 
So  Lucy  may  be  stripped  of  all  her  gains  in  a  moment. 
If  Mary  can  neither  match  one  of  the  hoard-cards  from 
her  own  hand,  nor  find  a  match  on  the  top  of  any  of  the 
piles,  she  loses  her  turn  of  playing. 

When  all  the  cards  on  the  hoard  have  heen  taken  up 
or  exhausted,  a  new  hoard  is  formed  hy  each  of  the 
company  contributing  some  from  the  stock  in  her  hand. 
If  the  company  is  large,  each  gives  one  card ;  if  it  is 
small,  each  gives  two.  To  do  this,  you  shuffle  the  cards 
that  you  have  in  your  hand,  lay  them  down  the  blank 
side  upward,  and  take  out  at  random  those  you  are  to 
bestow  on  the  hoard. 

As  soon  as  any  one  has  played  out  all  her  cards,  the 
game  ceases.  The  piles  or  bundles  are  then  examined, 
and  the  cards  in  each  are  counted.  Whoever  finds  in 
her  bundle  the  greatest  number  of  cards  is  the  winner 
of  the  game.  Therefpre,  during  the  progress  of  the 
play,  every  one  is  glad  to  accumulate  as  many  as  she 
can,  and  would  be  sorry  when  she  is  deprived  of  her 
bundle  by  her  neighbour,  if  there  was  not  at  the  same 
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dme  something  divertinij;  in  the  coolness  with  which  the 
thing  is  done. 


FIVE  AND  FORTY. 

This  game  may  be  played  by  any  number.  It  has  no 
resemblance  to  any  other  of  the  little  games. 

Five  cards  only  are  dealt  to  each  person,  and  then  a 
card  is  turned  with  the  face  upward  and  left  on  the  top 
of  the  pack.  This  is  the  trump  card,  and  all  of  the 
same  suit  are  considered  superior  to  the  others  and  can 
take  them  immediately.  We  will  suppose  that  hearts 
are  trumps,  and  that  the  game  goes  on  as  follows.  Lucy 
having  dealt,  Anne,  who  is  on  her  led  hand,  begins  the 
game,  and  plays  the  six  of  clubs,  which  her  companions 
endeavour  to  take  by  playing  higher  cards  ;  as,  in  this 
game,  it  is  not  necessary  to  follow  suit,  the  highest  card 
always  taking.  Mary  thinks  she  will  gain  the  trick  by 
playing  a  king,  but  Jane  finally  triumphs  with  the  three 
of  hearts,  which,  though  a  low  card,  is  a  trump,  and  there- 
fore of  more  power.  Anne  hopes  to  take  the  next  trick 
by  playing  the  king  of  trumps,  but  Mary  has  the  ace 
and  therefore  obtains  it  by  trumping  higher.  Anne  hai! 
better  not  have  played  her  king  till  she  had  seen  tha 
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the  ace  was  out.  She  that  happens  to  have  the  greatest 
proportion  of  trumps  in  her  hand,  of  course  can  get  the 
most  tricks.  Every  one  lays  her  own  tricks  beside  her 
in  separate  order,  and  counts  them  when  the  deal  is 
over ;  eAch  trick  counting  five,  and  forty-five  being  the 
game.  This  time  we  will  suppose  that  Mary  has  three 
tricks;  therefore  she  counts  fifteen.  The  cards  are  then 
shuffled  and  dealt  again,  the  card  turned  up  as  trump 
being  a  club.  Jane  has  the  most  trumps  in  her  hand, 
and  this  time  Mary  gains  but  two  tricks,  which  with 
three  before  make  her  twenty-five. 

Next  time,  diamonds  are  trumps,  and  Mary  has  both 
the  king  and  the  ace  and  two  low  trumps  beside.  She 
now  gains  four  tricks  to  her  share,  which  making  her 
forty-five,  she  wins  the  game,  none  of  her  companions 
counting  so  high. 

After  this,  the  cards  are  shuffled,  and  a  new  game 
begins.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  highest  card 
always  takes,  without  reference  to  the  suit;  that,  she 
who  has  last  gained  a  trick,  leads  or  pla3r8  the  next 
card;  that  a  tramp  will  take  any  thing,  unless  it  if 
itself  taken  by  a  higher  tnunp;  and  that  each  tridr 
counts  five. 
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A  CARD  HOUSE. 

To  build  a  card-house,  take  two  cards  and  stand  them 
op  80  as  to  face  each  other,  and  meet  at  the  top  in  the 
form  of  a  tent  Then  encompass  them  with  four  other 
cards  laid  on  their  edges  and  representing  a  wall ;  and, 
on  the  top  of  these,  lay  two  more  as  a  roof. 

To  build  a  two-story  card-house,  place  on  the  first 
roof  two  cards  in  the  tent-form,  then  add  the  walls  and 
the  second  roof.  In  this  manner,  you  may  construct  as 
many  stories  as  you  please,  one  above  another,  till  the 
whole  pack  is  built  up. 

A  card-house  should  be  erected  on  a  very  steady 
table,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  shake  it 
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A  CHEESECAKE  OF  CARDS. 

This  is  made  by  laying  two  cards  across,  and  ther 
fixing  round  them  four  other  cards ;  which  are  secured 
by  raising  the  comers  of  the  two  first,  and  slipping  the 
last  four  under  them. 

These  cheesecakes  (as  they  are  called)  may,  if  well 
made,  be  carried  about  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  without 
falling  apart 


&»•----- 
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AN  EASY  TBICE  WITH  CABDS. 


^ 


It  is  best  to  perform  this  trick  with  the  black  cards  or 
clubs  and  spades  only ;  at  all  events,  the  diamonds  must 
be  left  out  We  will  suppose  that  Jane  is  the  exhibitor. 
Having  the  black  cards  in  her  hand,  she  roust  manage 
(while  talking  to  Lucy  with  apparent  unconcern)  to  get 
all  the  heads  or  tops  of  the  cards  upward  or  in  the 
same  direction.  She  then,  spreading  them  out  like  a 
fan  in  her  hand,  holds  them  towards  Lucy  and  desires 
her  to  choose  or  draw  out  any  card  she  pleases,  and  to 
take  it  and  look  well  at  it.  Lucy  draws  the  queen  of 
spades,  for  instance;  and  while  she  is  looking  at  it, 
Jane  dexterously  turns  all  the  other  cards  upside  down, 
50  that  when  the  queen  of  spades  is  put  back  among  tlie 
rest,  it  of  course  has  the  head  the  other  way ;  virhich, 
however,  is  unobserved  by  Lucy,  if  she  is  not  acquaint- 
ed with  the  trick. 

Jane  then  shuffles  the  cards,  taking  care  not  to  turn 
them  again  so  as  to  get  them  wrong.  She  tells  Lucy 
that  she  can  find  the  very  card  that  she  drew  out  She 
then  lays  out  the  cards  one  by  one  on  the  table  looking        ) 
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at  them  as  she  does  so,  and  when  she  comes  to  the  queen 
of  spades  she  knows  it  to  be  Lucy's  card  because  the 
head  is  upright,  while  the  heads  of  all  the  others  are 
downwards. 

This  trick,  though  very  simple,  excites  great  surprise 
in  those  who  have  not  seen  it  before. 


GAMES  WITH  HISTOBICAL  CABBS. 

The  Historical  Games  of  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Adc., 
are  played  as  follows : 

In  the  Grame  of  Philadelphia,  for  instance,  are  sixty 
cards,  the  labels  or  titles  of  which  are  coloured  red, 
Uue,  green,  and  yellow.  There  are  four  cards  on  each 
distinct  subject ;  that  is,  four  cards  of  William  Penn, 
four  of  Dr.  Franklin,  four  of  the  State-House,  &c. 

We  will  suppose  the  game  to  be  played  by  Maria, 
Julia,  Emily,  and  Harriet  The  cards,  having  been 
shuffled  and  dealt  equally  all  round  by  Maria. — Julia, 
as  sitting  on  the  left  hand  of  the  dealer,  begins  by  lay* 
ing  down  any  card  she  pleases;  for  instance,  '*The 
Treaty  Tree ;"  first  reading  aloud  the  inscription.  If 
Emily  (whose  turn  comes  next)  has  a  Treaty  Tree  card. 
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she  also  reads  it,  and  hyn  it  down.  If  Harriet  has  a 
Treaty  Tree,  she  does  the  same ;  but  if  she  has  not^  she 
must  endeavour  to  borrow  one  of  her  left-hand  neigh- 
Dour  Maria,  who  for  this  purpose  holds  out  to  her  the 
backs  of  all  her  cards,  and  Harriet  takes  one  at  random ; 
and  if  it  happens  to  be  a  Treaty  Tree,  she  plays  it,  first 
reading  it,  of  course.  If  it  is  not  the  card  she  wants, 
she. must  keep  it  for  another  occasion,  and  for  the  pres- 
ent she  loses  her  turn  of  playing.  Whoever  is  out  first, 
wins  the  game. 

If  any  one  has  two  cards  of  the  same  title  (two  Dock- 
streets,  for  instance,)  she  must  not  play  them  in  imme- 
diate succession,  but  keep  one  till  her  turn  comes  round 
again. 

With  these  Historical  Cards  any  of  the  other  juvenile 
games  may  be  played, — ^as.  Old  Bachelor,  Matrimony, 
&c.  omitting  to  read  the  inscriptions. 

In  playing  Old  Bachelor  with  the  Philadelphia  cards, 
leave  out  of  the  pack  three  of  the  Dr.  Franklins,  and 
the  fourth  will  answer  for  the  Old  Bachelor. 

In  playing  Matrimony,  you  must  have  but  twelve 
•ords  of  each  colour,  and  leave  out  all  the  reat. 


Hr.^v~ 
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£NIGMAS»  CHABADES,  Am. 

Enigmas,  charades,  rebuses,  and  conundrums,  come 
under  the  general  name  of  riddles. 

An  enigma  describes  the  chief  pronerties  orcnaracter- 
stics  of  the  thing  to  be  guessed. 

A  charade  must  refer  to  something  that  has  two  or 
more  syllables,  each  syllable  being  a  distinct  word. 
The  syllables,  when  put  together,  make  what  is  called 
the  indole. 

A  rebus  is  founded  on  a  word  which  may  be  express- 
ed by  alluding  to  other  words ;  frequently  adding  or 
emitting  fetters. 

A  conundrum  is  a  humorous  comparison  between 
wo  things  very  different  m  their  nature.     The  resem< 
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blance  is  made  out  by  a  play  on  words ;  frequently  al 
the  expense  of  a  little  false  spelling^,  or  mispronuncia* 
don. 

We  believe  that  few  of-  our  young  friends  will  be  dis- 
pleased at  the  plan  we  have  adopted  of  inserting  the 
solution  immediately  after  every  riddle.  It  will  save  the 
trouble  of  turning  continually  over  the  leaves  and  search- 
ing out  the  corresponding  numbers. 

Where  there  are  several  children,  each  in  turn  can 
take  the  book  and  read  aloud  to  the  others  a  naire  ox 
two  of  the  riddles,  while  they,  not  seeing  the  answers 
endeavour  to  guess  them. 
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1. 


*Tia  trne  I  haye  both  fue  ana  oumb, 
Aod  more  before  your  eye ; 

Bat  when  I  move,  I  always  stand. 
And  when  I  stand,  I  lie. 


2. 


Tis  in  the  church,  but  not  in  the  steeple, 
'lis  in  the  parson,  bm  not  in  the  people, 
Tis  in  the  oyster,  bm  not  in  the  shell, 
Tis  in  the  clapper,  bat  not  in  the  belL 


fe>»'  - 


There  is  a  thing  that  nothing  is, 

And  yet  it  has  a  name, 
Tis  sometimes  tall,  and  sometimes  shoiti 
It  joins  onr  walks,  it  joins  oar  sport, 

And  playr  at  every  game. 
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Let  those  w]m>  have  skil]  to  make  mTtteriet  deafi 

Now  try  to  diaeorer  my  name ; 
Foot  brothers  I  hare^  and  the  i&fth  I  appear. 

Bat  oar  age  is  exactly  the  same. 
Yet  I  to  tneir  statare  shall  nerer  attaini 

Thoagh  as  fast  as  them  always  I  grow ; 
By  natare  Pm  destined  a  dwarf  to  i 

So  my  riddle  yoa'li  easily  know. 

TBI  UTTLB  rmOSB. 


If  I  kiss  yoa  by  mistake, 
What  wa^weapQn  do  I  make! 

A  BLUJiniE-aiJsat 


Use  me  well,  and  I'm  e?ery-oody.    Seratcftmyback^  andPj 
Bobody. 


What  is  that  which  is  neither  flesh  nor  bone,  and  yet  has  fcni 
fingers  and  a  thnmb. 
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What  is  that  which  is  pcrfeel  with  a  head,  and  peiiectwilhoot 
ahead;  perfect  with  a  tail,  and  perfect  without  a  tail;  perleet 
with  a  head  and  tail,  and  perfect  withoot  a  head  or  tail  f 

A  wio. 

9. 

I  ne7er  was,  but  always  am  to  be  ; 
None  ever  saw  me,  you  may  neyer  see ; 
And  yet  I  am  the  confidence  of  all 
Who  live  and  breathe  on  this  terrestrial  bail 
The  princely  heir,  his  honours  not  yet  blown. 
Still  looks  to  me  for  his  expected  crown ; 
The  miser  hopes  I  shaU  increase  his  wealth ; 
The  sick  man  prays  me  to  restore  his  health ; 
The  lover  tmsts  me  for  his  destined  hnde  ,* 
And  all  who  hopes  or  wishes  have  beside ; 
Now  name  me,  but  confide  not,  for  believe 
That  yon  and  every  one  I  still  deceive 

TO-MOIBOW. 

M 

1 1  10. 

ii  Pray  tell  US,  ladies,  if  yon  can. 

Who  is  that  highly-fiivoured  man. 
Who,  though  he's  married  many  a  wife, 
May  be  a  bachelor  all  his  life  ? 


19 
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11. 


^ 


rm  m  erery  one's  way,  yet  no  one  I  stop^ 

My  foor  horns  each  day 

Horizontally  play. 
And  my  head  is  nailed  on  at  the  top. 


▲    TTTRHSTILB. 


12. 


A  word  of  one  syllable,  easy  and  short, 
Reads  backward  and  fbrwaid  the  same  i 

It  expresses  the  sentiments  warm  from  the  heart, 
And  to  beauty  lays  principal  claim. 


13. 

I  am  taken  from  a  mine ;  and  shut  up  in  a  wooden  ease,  fhmi 
which  I  am  nerer  released,  and  yet  I  am  used  by  ahnost  erery 
body. 

▲  UAO  nuroiL. 

14. 

What  is  that  which  lires  only  in  winter;  would  die  in  muat 
met ;  and  grows  with  its  root  upwards? 

AX  ICICLE. 

15. 
A  ward  of  three  syllables  seek  till  yoa  find, 
Which  has  in  it  the  twenty-six  letters  comlnn'd. 

THB  ALPBJLBBT. 


lift 
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16. 

In  spring  I  look  gny, 
Drest  in  handsome  tLmj, 

But  in  summer  more  clolhing  I  wear  | 
When  colder  it  grows, 
I  throw  off  my  clothes, 

And  in  winter  quite  naked  ajvpear. 


17. 

Wlien  first  my  maker  form'd  me  to  his  minOy 
He  gare  me  eyes,  yet  left  me  dark  ai^d  blindf 
He  made  a  nose,  yet  left  me  without  smell ; 
A  month,  but  neither  voice  nor  tongue  to  teLf 
Fm  used  at  night,  yet  ladies  oft,  through  ma, 
AlthougK  I  hide  the  face,  do  plainly  see. 


18. 

We  are  little  airy  creatures, 
*  An  of  different  yoice  and  features  * 
One  of  us  in  glass  is  set ; 
One  of  us  you'll  find  in  jet ; 
One  of  us  is  set  in  tin ; 
And  the  fourth  a  box  is  in ; 
If  the  last  you  should  pursue, 
It  will  never  fly  from  you. 

TBI  TOWXLS:  ▲ — B — ^I — O— V 
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19. 
My  head  and  tail  both  equal  are. 

My  middle  slender  as  a  bee ; 
Whether  I  stand  on  head  or  heel, 

Is  all  the  same  to  you  or  me : 
But  if  my  head  should  be  cut  off, 

(The  matter's  true,  although  ^tis  grange,) 
My  head  and  body  seyer'd  thus, 

Immediately  to  nothing  change. 

THE  FiQXTKK  8.    If  tUvidedf  each  part  beeaam  0. 

2f. 
I  have  but  one  eye,  and  that  eye  without  sight, 

Yet  it  helps  me  whatever  I  do  j 
Fm  sharp  without  wits,  without  senses  Vm  brighti 
The  fortune  of  some,  and  of  some  the  delight. 

And  I  doubt  not  I'm  usefol  to  yoa. 


21. 
Although  a  human  shape  I  wear, 

I  mother  never  had, 
And  though  no  sense  nor  life  I  share. 

In  finest  silks  I'm  clad. 
By  every  miss  I'm  valued  much, 

Beiov'd  and  highly  priz'd ; 
Tet  still,  my  cruel  fate  is  such. 

By  boys  I  am  despis*d 

▲  DOLL. 
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Of  a  brare  set  of  brethren  1  stand  at  the  head, 

And  to  keep  them  quite  warm  I  cram  three  in  a  bed  | 

Six  of  them  in  prison  T  cmelly  put ; 

And  three  I  confine  in  a  mean  little  hut ; 

To  escape  my  fell  grasp,  three  reside  in  the  sky  ^ 

And  though  strange  it  may  seem,  we  have  all  but  one  eye ; 

Our  shapes  are  as  various  as  wond'rous  our  use  is, 

Of  science  the  source,  and  the  soul  of  the  muses. 

TUB  LETTEa  ▲. 

On  looking  over  this  enigma  a  second  Hme,  it  wiO  be  seen  thai 
there  are  three  letters  in  the  word  bed,  six  in  the  word  paisoir;  three 
in  HUT,  and  three  in  sxr.  Of  course  there  is  but  one  i  in  the  whole 
alphabet, 

23. 
Two  brothers  wisely  kept  apart, 

Together  ne'er  emplqy'd ; 
Though  to  one  purpose  we  are  bent, 

Each  takes  a  different  side.* 
We  trayel  much,  yet  prisoners  are, 

And  dose  confin'd  to  boot ; 
Can  with  the  swiftest  horse  keep  pace, 
^  Yet  always  go  on  foot. 

▲  rAix  or  SFVBS. 


)  But 


24. 
I  am  a  yehicle  that's  wond'rous  large, 
But  neither  coach  nor  waggon,  ship  nor  barge 


— -j^j^ 
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Whetlier  nttingy  standing,  lying, 
With  yon  Fm  miks  uncounted  iiylmg ; 
Yon  bear  not  a  breath  while  mute  as  deatb| 

My  joorney  I  panne ; 
\^th  a  mighty  swift  whiiiing,  Fm  constantly  twiribig^ 

Bat  'tis  all  nnfelt  by  yoa. 
Some  travel  with  me,  who  never  can  see, 

Nor  believe  I  convey  them  a  yard ; 
And  for  years  I  have  taken  them. 
Nor  ever  forsaken  them, 

And  yet  claim'd  no  reward. 
And,  gentles,  against  or  with  your  will, 
Or  sleeping  or  waking  I'll  carry  yon  stilL 

THE  OLOBS  or  TBS  BA&TR. 

25. 
I  am  red,  black,  or  white ;  I  am  bhie,  grey,  or  grees , 
Fm  intended  to  hide  what  is  meant  to  be  seoi  $ 
like  mortab  inflexible  often  am  I, 
Till  by  the  tongae  softened  I'm  brought  to  comply  • 
Of  prodigal  spendthrifts  I  am  an  apt  token, 
I  only  exist  to  be  rained  and  broken. 

▲  WAFBK. 

96. 
I  was,  but  am  not— ne'er  shall  be  again; 
Myriads  possess'd  me,  and  possess'd  in  vain ; 
To  some  I  prov'd  a  friend,  to  some  a  foe ; 
Some  I  exalted,  others  I  laid  low ; 


II 
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To  some  I  gave  the  bliss  that  knows  no  sigl^ 
And  some  condemn'd  to  equal  maseij. 
If  conseions  that  we  met,  and  but  to  sefier. 
Now  say  to  whom  yon  bade  foreweU  forener. 

nsnaDAT. 

27. 

What  force  or  strength  cannot  get  thxoagliy 
I  with  a  gentle  touch  can  do; 
And  many  in  the  street  would  stand. 
Were  I  not  as  a  friend  at  hand. 

▲  SBT. 

28. 

Thou^  I  live  in  a  study,  I  know  not  a  letter; 
I  lisast  on  the  muses,  but  ne'er  am  the  better , 
Can  run  orer  English,  o'er  Latin,  o^er  Greek, 
Yet  none  of  those,  languages  ever  oonld  speak. 

A  vousi  nr  a  xjbbaxt. 
What  yesterday  was^  and  what  to4ttorrow  will  be 

TO«AT. 

Two  bodies  I  have,  tiiough  they're  both  joined  in  onti 
And  the  stiller  I  stand,  the  faster  I  run. 
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31. 


What  is  that  which,  by  adding  something  to  it,  win 
smaller ;  but  if  yon  add  nothing,  wiU  grow  larger  ? 


▲  BOLI  Ur  ▲  STOCZIHO. 


31 

Suppose  there  was  a  cat  in  each  comer  of  the  room  ;  a  cat 
sitting  opposite  to  each  cat ;  a  cat  looking  at  each  cat ;  and  a 
cat  sitting  on  each  cat's  tail — how  many  cats  wonld  there  be  f 

Foua.  Every  one  of  the  four  wotdd  be  opposite  to  eadk  other, 
wdght  look  <A  each  other,  and  would  sit  ou  her  own  UtH, 

33. 

Mr.  Jones  told  another  gentleman  that  he  had  six  daughters, 
and  each  daughter  had  a  brother— how  many  children  had  Mr. 
Jones? 

Sbtih.    Hehad  one  son,  who  of  eouru  was  brother  to  aO  the 

six  daughters, 

34. 

From  the  depths  of  the  sea,  from  the  foot  of  a  rock, 
Fm  brought  to  the  earth  to  do  dirty  work, 
Vre  mouths  to  take  in  all  the  liquor  I  meet, 
And  am  given  to  drinking,  though  never  to  eal. 

▲  SPOKOB. 


35. 
I  saw  a  sight  the  other  day, 
A  damsel  did  begin  the  fray  ; 
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She  with  a  daily  friend  did  meet. 
Then  standing  in  the  open  street. 
She  gave  sach  hard  and  heavy  blows 
He  bled  five  gallons  at  the  nose  ; 
Tet  neither  did  he  faint  nor  fall| 
And  gare  her  no  abuse  at  aU. 

ArUMP. 

36. 
I  As  I  was  going  to  St.  Ires, 

I  I  chanced  to  meet  with  nine  old  wires. 

I  Each  wife  had  nine  sacks, 

'  Each  sack  had  nine  cats, 

I  Each  cat  had  nine  kits ; 

I  Kits,  cats,  sacks  and  wives, 

I  Tell  me  how  many  were  going  to  St.  Ives  f 

QnT  KTsiur.    As  I  met  «S  the  otkertf  fheffofttmu  ww  i 
tmg  from  St,  hes. 
!  37. 

!  Utile  Hiss  Netticoat,  with  a  white  pettieoas, 

I  And  a  red  nose ; 

She  has  no  ieet  nor  hands ;  andthekmgershei 
I  The  shorter  she  growm. 

A  UOBTID  CAVDLS. 


What  is  that  which  goes  round  the  house  and  roasd  thehooss 
,    !      and  leaves  a  white  sheet  in  every  window!  / 
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99. 


Rowly  bowly  sat  on  a  wall, 
Bowly  bowly  had  a  great  fall ; 
Threescore  men  and  thnescore  morcy 
Couldn't  set  rowly  bowly  as  it  was  before. 

Ax  £00 ;  which,  when  it  falls  and  is  broken,  can  never  be  reUend. 

What  is  that  which  in  the  morning  walks  on  four  legs;  walks 
on  two  legs  at  noon ;  and  in  the  eyening  walks  on  three  legs  ? 

Mak.  Li  infancy,  he  creeps  on  all  ferns  ;  when  grenn  up,  he 
walks  erect ;  and  when  old  and  decrepid,  he  is  obHged  to  assist  his 
steps  with  a  stick.    This  is  the  famous  riddle  of  the  ^hinz. 

41. 

What  is  that  which  a  pudding  has,  and  which  eyary  thing 
dae  that  can  be  found  in  the  world  has  also? 

▲  HAXB. 

42. 
There  was  a  man  who  was  not  bom. 

His  father  was  not  bom  before  him. 
He  did  not  liye,  he  did  not  die. 

And  his  epitaph  is  not  o'er  him. 

TBS  man's  hake  was  NOT. 

43. 
A  duck  before  two  ducks ;   a  duck  belund  two  ducks ;   and  a 
duck  between  two  ducks.    How  many  ducks  were  there  in  all  f 
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4i. 

A  am  small ;  bat  when  entirei 

Of  force  to  set  a  town  on  fire  | 

Let  but  one  letter  disapptor, 

I  then  can  hold  a  herd  of  deer  $ 

Take  one  more  off,  and  then  joall  find, 

I  once  contained  all  homan  kind. 

STARK.      riBK.      ARK 

45. 

The  beginning  of  eternity,  the  end  of  time  and  spacoi 
The  beginning  of  every  end,  and  the  end  of  erery  plaee. 

THB  LITTBU  B. 

46. 

In  comes  two  legs  carrying  one  leg,  which  he  lays  down  on 
three  legs.  Out  goes  two  legs.  Up  jumps  foar  legs,  and  rons 
off  with  one  leg.  Back  comes  two  legs,  snatches  np  three  legs, 
and  throws  it  after  foor  legs,  to  get  back  one  leg. 

A  man  comes  in  with  a  Ug  of  mutton  which  he  lays  down  om  a 
three-legged  stool  and  goes  out.  A  dog  runs  away  with  the  leg  of 
wtutton.  The  man  returns,  and  throws  the  stool  ett  the  dog  to  make 
him  drop  the  leg  of  mutton. 

47. 
"  What  relation  is  that  gentleman  to  yon  ?"  said  one  lady  to 
another.    She  answered,  "  His  mother  was  my  mother's  only 
chiia.'' 
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48. 
Fm  longer  and  longer  the  lower  I  fiUl, 
And  when  I  am  highest  Fm  shortest  of  alL 

A  PLUXMST. 

49. 
Pm  a  singnlar  creature,  pray  tell  me  my  name— 
I  partake  of  my  conntrymen's  glory  and  fame. 
I  daily  am  old,  and  I  daily  am  new, 
I  am  prais'd,  I  am  blam*d,  I  am  false,  I  am  tme— 
Fm  the  talk  of  the  nation  while  Pm  in  my  prime, 
But  forgotten  when  once  Vre  outlasted  my  time. 
In  the  morning  no  Miss  is  more  courted  than  I, 
In  the  evening  you  see  me  thrown  carelessly  by. 
Take  warning,  ye  Fair, — 1  like  you  hare  my  day. 
But  alas !  you  like  me  must  grow  old  and  decay. 

A  NEWSPAFEK. 

00. 
A  man  who  was  going  to  cross  a  river  in  a  small  boat,  had 
charge  of  a  fox,  a  goose,  and  a  basket  of  com.  He  could  only  take 
one  at  a  time,  and  was  much  puzzled  how  to  get  them  all  oyer 
so  as  to  save  them  from  each  other ;  knowing  that  if  left  togeth* 
er  the  fox  would  eftt  the  goose ;  and  that  the  goose  could  not  be 
trusted  alone  with  the  basket  of  com,  which  she  would  certainly 
devour  if  allowed  to  remain  with  it  while  the  man  carried  the 
fox  across  the  river.  If  the  goose  was  taken  over  first,  it  is  true 
that  the  fox  would  not  meddle  with  the  corn ;  but  then,  after  bemg 
carried  across  the  water  and  left  with  the  goose,  he  would  surely 
eat  her,  while  the  man  went  back  for  the  com ;   and  if  the  con 
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was  taken  first,  the  fox  would  demdish  tba  goose  when  left  akma 
with  her. 

How  did  the  man  manage  to  convey  the  fox  and  the  goooe^ 
and  the  basket  of  com,  across  the  river  in  safety  ? 

He  amduded  to  make  ftntr  tr^  instead  of  three.  lint,  he  took 
the  goose,  Uaoing  the  fox  with  the  com.  Next,  he  took  the  fox  and 
brought  back  the  goose,  Thirdip,  he  carried  over  the  basket  of  com, 
and  lastly,  he  comeited  the  goose  across  the  rioer  a  seeond  time. 

By  this  meoHS  the  fox  was  never  left  alone  with  the  goose,  nor  the 
goose  with  the  corn, 

61. 

Either  backward  or  forward  if  yoa  take  me,  ye  fhir, 
I  am  one  way  a  number,  the  other  a  snare. 


Fm  seen  at  yonr  dinner;  if  I  were  not  there, 
Bat  meanly  provided  your  board  would  appear ; 
Tou  seldom  invite  me  to  coffee  or  tea, 
But  never,  Fm  sure,  take  your  wine  without  me. 

OLASS. 

63. 

With  all  things  Fm  found,  yet  to  nothing  belong ; 
Though  a  stranger  to  crowds,  yet  Fm  still  in  a  throng; 
And  though  foreign  to  music  and  all  it's  soft  powers, 
In  songs  and  in  epigrams,  ladies,  Fm  yours ; 
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Thoagh  a  fiiend  to  troe  glory,  I'm  ne'er  m  renown ; 
Though  no  kingdom's  without  me,  I  hold  not  a  crown  ; 
Both  with  kings  and  with  beggars  my  birthright  I  claim. 
But  enough  has  been  told  to  discover  my  name. 

THE  lATTEB  O. 

54. 

Form'd  half  beneath  and  half  above  the  earth| 
We  sisters  owe  to  art  our  second  birth ; 
The  smith's  and  carpenter's  adopted  daughters, 
Made  upon  land  to  travel  o'er  the  waters ; 
Swi((er  we  move  the  tighter  we  are  bound, 
Yet  neither  touch  the  sea,  nor  air,  nor  ground. 
We  serve  the  poor  for  use,  the  rich  for  whim. 
Sink  when  it  rains,  and  when  it  freezes,  skim. 

▲  PAIS  OF  SKATES. 

66. 

I  tremble  with  each  breath  of  air. 
And  yet  .can  heaviest  burthens  bear ; 
'Tis  known  that  I  destroy'd  the  world. 
And  all  things  in  confusion  hurl'd  ; 
And  yet  I  do  preserve  all  in  it 
Through  each  revolving  hour  and  minute. 

WATSB. 

06. 

There  is  a  letter  in  the  Dutch  alphabet,  which  named  makes  a 
ady  of  the  first  rank  in  nobility ;  walked  on,  it  makes  a  lady  of 
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the  second  nnk ;   and  reckoned,  it  makes  a  lady  of  the  third 
rank. 

Namid,  it  is  nvToa-Esa^^WaUed  M,it  is  lUBcmoii-aai    tmd 
recbmedy  it  is  couht-bss. 

57. 

What  is  that  word  of  one  syllable,  which,  if  the  two  first  letten 
are  taken  from  it,  beomes  a  word  of  two  syllables  f 


08. 

Eleren  great  men ;  fifteen  celebrated  women ;  twenty-three 
extraordinary  children;  thirty-two  fine  pictures ;  a  new  manner 
of  cookmg  oysters ;  the  best  way  of  making  cofiee ,  a  great  im* 
proyement  in  the  caitiyation  of  grapes ;  ten  fashionable  bonnets ; 
and  the  substance  of  an  hundred  books :  may  all  be  expressed  by 
a  liquid  in  common  use,  and  of  only  one  syllable, 
one. 

59. 

I'm  seen  in  the  moon,  but  not  m  the  sun  t 
Fm  put  in  a  pistol,*  but  not  in  a.  gun ; 
Pm  found  in  a  fork,  but  not  in  a  knife ; 
I  belong  to  the  parson,  but  not  to  his  wife ; 
I  go  with  the  rQgue,'^but  not  with  the  thief;  ^ 
Fm  seen  in  a  book,  but  not  in  a  leaf ; 
I  stay  in  a  town,  but  not  in  a  street-; 
I  go  with  your  toes,  but  not  with  your  ieet. 

TBB  LBTTIK  0 
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60. 
In  every  city,  town  and  street, 
Tia  ten  to  one  but  me  you  meet  s 
^metimes  adorn'd  in  shining  goUly 
Splendid  and  brilliant  to  behold } 
And  different  characters  I  wear, 
A  lamb,  or  lion,  back  or  bear, 
A  dragon  fierce,  or  angel  fair, 
An  eagle  or  a  warrior  bold ; 
These  rarions  forms  on  me  behold. 
Bat  though  exalted  as  a  chiei^ 
I'm  gibbeted  like  any  thief. 

A  SIGN. 

61. 
I  ever  live  man's  anrelenting  fbe. 

Mighty  in  mischief  though  I'm  smaH  in  ilie ; 
And  he,  at  last,  that  seeks  to  lay  me  low. 

My  food  and  habitation  both  supplies. 

WORM. 

61 
fThii  enigiDa  WM  written  bjr  Um  cafobnted  Dr.  UfJm  «f 

It  is  as  high  as  all  the  stars, 

No  well  was  ever  dug  so  low ; 
It  is  in  age  five  thousand  years. 

It  was  not  made  an  hour  ago ; 

It  is  as  wet  as  water  is. 
No  red-hot  iron  e'er  was  drier ; 

As  dark  as  night,  as  cold  as  ice, 
Shines  like  the  sun,  and  bums  like  nrof 
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No  wa\,  ao  body  to  consnme ; 

No  fox  more  cnniimg,  dunce  more  daD ; 
'Tis  not  on  earth,  'tis  in  this  room, 

Hard  as  a  stone,  and  soft  as  wool ; 

'Tis  of  no  colour  but  of  snow ; 

Outside  and  inside,  black  as  ink ; 
All  red,  all  green,  aU  yellow,  bine  | 

This  moment  yon  apon  it  think. 

in  every  noise  it  strikes  your  ears  5 

'Twill  soon  expire,  'twin  ne'er  decay  • 
It  always  in  the  light  appears. 

And  yet  'twas  never  seen  by  day. 

Than  the  whole  earth  it  larger  is, 

Than  a  small  pin's  point  it  is  less ; 
Pll  tell  you  ten  times  what  it  is, 

Yet,  after  all,  you  shall  not  guess. 

Tis  in  your  mouth ;  'twas  never  nigh ; 

Where'er  you  look  you  see  it  still  5 
'Twill  make  you  laugh,  'twill  make  yon  cry  | 

You  feel  it  plain,  touch  what  you  will. 

SOXXTKUia. 

€X 

Before  creating  Nature  will'd 

That  atoms  into  forms  should  jar, 
By  me  the  boundless  space  was  fill'd| 

On  me  was  built  the  first-made  star. 
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For  me  the  saint  will  break  his  word  j 

By  the  proad  atheist  Pm  rever'd  | 
At  me  the  coward  draws  his  sword  | 

And  by  the  hero  I  am  fear'd. 

Scorn  M  by  the  meek  and  humble  mind, 

Yet  often  by  the  Yain  possessed ; 
Heard  by  the  deaf,  seen  by  the  blind, 

And  to  the  troubled  conscience  resti 

Than  wisdom's  sacred  self  Pm  wiser, 

And  yet  by  every  blockhead  known ; 
Tin  freely  given  by  the  miser, 

Kept  by  the  prodigal  alone ; 

As  vice  deform'd,  as  virtue  fair, 
The  courtier's  loss,  the  patriot's  gains ; 

The  poet's  purse,  the  coxcomb's  care ; 
Guess — and  you*ll  have  me  for  your  pains. 

NOTHING. 

64. 

FRENCH   ENIGMA. 

Je  suis  le  capitaine  de  vingt-siz  soldats,  et  sans  moi  Pans 
leroit  pris. 

Tn  LITTBB  A 
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My  ftist  is  on  the  reindeer's  head| 

My  second  is  a  measoie, 
My  total  is  a  fayonrite  dance 

That's  always  seen  with  pleasure. 

HORirPIFI. 


My  first  is  irrational,  my  second  is  rational,  my  third  is 
(hanical,  and  my  whole  is  scientifical. 

HORSSMAirSHIP. 


Dear  is  my  first  when  shadowy  night  is  near ; 
But  'tis  my  second  makes  my  first  so  dear ; 
My  whole  with  decent  care  my  first  presenres 
And  thus  to  be  my  second  well  deserves 

HOUSB-WIFS. 

4. 

My  first  marks  time,  my  second  spends  it,  and  my  whole 
lellsit. 

WATCHXAR. 
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5. 
My  first  is  coarse  and  homely  food. 
The  cotter's  fare,  but  still  'tis  good ; 
My  second  yon  may  quick  define. 
The  place  in  which  we  dance  or  dine ; 
My  whole,  when  fresh  and  nicely  cook'di 
No  epicure  e'er  orerlook'd. 

MUSH-ROOM. 

6. 
Hy  first  I  hope  you  are ;  my  second  I  seeyoa  are ;  my  whok 
I  know  you  are. 

WSLCOMB. 

7. 

My  first  is  in  winter  the  warmth  you  desire ; 

My  second  is  cold  to  the  touch ; 
Both  together  are  cold,  yet  appear  all  on  fire, 

Which  has  puzzled  philosophers  much. 

«LOW*WOKM. 

8. 

My  first  has  its  place  by  the  side  of  a  stfcom  *, 
In  accents  of  music  my  second's  ezpress'd : 

My  whole  has  the  miser's  unbounded  esteem, 
Though  ofl  found  relievins  wh^re  b«i  has  oppress'd. 

BARR-HOTR. 

My  first  is  a  colour,  my  becond  is  rough. 
My  whole  is  a  story  you  know  well  enou^. 

BLUB  BBARD. 
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i|  10. 

'  Mv  first  oft  preys  upon  my  second ; 

I  My  whole  a  bitter  shrub  is  reckoned. 

j  WORM-WOOD. 

J  11. 

:  I  My  first's  the  foe  of  rats  and  mice ; 

I                           My  next  you'll  meet  with  ih  a  fair ;  I ; 

, :                       My  third,  of  various  form  and  price,  i 

I                           Oft  decorates  a  lady's  hair ;  t 

i                        My  whole,  in  forei^  climes,  is  said  i> 

:  j                        To  form  a  mansion  for  the  dead  j 

CAT-A-COMB.  i ' 

I                      «•  I'l 

.  i  My  first  is  possess'd  of  the  wonderful  art  ' 

Of  painting  the  feelings  that  glow  in  the  heart ;  | ; 

* '  Yet  had  it  not  been  for  my  second's  kind  aid,  i . 

I  No  respect  had  my  first  from  a  creature  been  paid ;  , 

I  The  name  of  my  whole  you  can  stire\y  reveal,  ' 

When  I  tell  you  it's  chielly  composed  of  bright  steel  ^\ 


13  I 

My  first  is  productive  of  light ;  j 

My  second  to  wood  has  affiance ;  I ' 

My  whole  is  high  polish'd  and  bright,  '  - 

And  my  first  on  its  aid  has  reliance  !    [ 

CAJfDLS-STICX.  ,    V 
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14. 

My  first  is  a  pleasant  regale. 
Which  depends  on  my  second's  assistanet 
•  For  which,  if  their  efforts  should  fail. 
My  whole  may  still  keep  in  existence. 

FRUIT-TKBE. 

15. 
My  first  is  either  bad  or  good, 

May  please  or  may  offend  you  5 
My  second,  in  a  thirsty  mood, 

May  very  much  befriend  you. 
My  whole,  though  lerm'd  "  a  crue*  word, 

May  yet  appear  a  kind  one : 
It  often  may  with  joy  be  heard. 

With  tears  may  often  blind  one 

FASS-WBLL. 

16.' 

If  my  second  you  can,  at  request  of  a  friend^ 
Then  let  not  \ny  first  be  preferred ; 

Well  performed,  (if  it  answers  no  permanent  end,) 
It  doubtless  will  make  yon  my  third. 

PLEA-SINO. 

17. 

When  night  brings  on  her  solemn  hour 
And  silence  reigns  in  awful  power. 
Then  mortals  to  my  first  repair. 
And  bid  adieu  to  toil  and  care : 
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i  >  My  next* 8  for  various  nse  designed, 

I ;  Yet  oft  my  first  yoa  mere  will  find ; 

1 1  Within  my  whole  yon  seek  repose. 

Forgetting  life  and  all  its  woes. 

BED-CHAMBER. 

18. 

My  first's  a  mean  and  humble  bed. 

Where  poverty  reclines ; 
YonUl  find  my  next  on  bushes  spread. 

When  summer's  sun-beam  shines. 
My  whole's  a  pleasant  cooling  fruit, 
i  That  fails  not  every  taste  to  suit. 

I  STRAW-BERRY. 

I 

19. 
I .  My  first  in  your  face  has  a  prominent  place ; 

'  My  next  in  a  smile  you  appear ; 

j  A  bundle  of  sweets  my  whole  will  complete. 

When  Flora  bedizens  the  year. 

I  MOSE-OAT. 

fO. 

I I  Behold  my  mighty  first  with  thund'ring  sound 

I  j  Hurls  forth  my  second  with  destnictive  breath ; 

I I  My  whole  makes  legions  press  the  bloody  groond, 
j  And  close  their  eyes  in  darkest  shades  of  death. 

j  CAimON-SHOT. 

ii  M. 

My  first  is  a  term  implying  a  firm 
When  it  follows  a  gentleman's  name ; 
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Bly  next  plainly  tells  of  a  female  who  dwells 
In  seclusion  where  men  never  came ; 

Martial  sounds  from  my  thirds  redoubling  are  hcar4 
When  the  demon  of  war  has  awoke  | 

Bat  what  am  I  doing,  this  trifle  pursuing } 
For  really  my  whole's  but  a  joke. 

CO-KUn-DRUM. 

22. 
My  first  upon  your  table  oft 

At  breakfast  time  has  been, 
And  in  your  stable,  raised  aloA, 

My  second  may  be  seen. 
My  whole  contains  my  first  in  rows, 
And  you  possess  it,  I  suppose. 

TOAST-RACX. 

23. 
Ages  ago,  when  Greece  was  young, 
And  Homer,  blind  and  wandering,  sung 
Where'er  he  roam'd  through  street  or  field, 
My  first  the  noble  bard  upheld. 
Look  to  the  new  moon  for  my  next, 
You'll  see  it  there ;  but  if  perplex'd, 
Go  ask  the  huntsman,  he  can  show 
My  name,  he  gives  it  many  a  blow. 
My  whole,  as  you  will  quickly  see, 
Is  a  large  town  in  Tuscany, 
Which  ladies  soon  will  recognize ; 
A  favourite  head-dress  it  supplies 
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%k 
fle  who  in  a  ditch  doth  roll 
Till  he  scrambles  out,  poor  soul, 
Rich  and  clever  though  he  be. 
Is  my  first  most  certainly. 
What  good  you  can,  if  you  arc  wise, 
You  will  my  next ; — ^my  third  supplies 
A  term  to  abstinence  devoted  ;— 
He  who  as  my  whole  is  noted, 
Well  may  dull  and  useless  be : 
May  it  ne'er  be  said  of  me 

IN-DO-LBNT. 

25. 

My  first  denotes  equality— my  second,  infenority— m j  third, 
iopcriority. 

MATCH-LBSS. 

My  first  some  men  will  often  take 
Entirely  for  my  second^s  sake ; 
But  very  few  indeed  there  are 
Who  both  together  well  can  bear. 

MIS-FORTUin. 

27. 

My  first  is  a  toy ;  my  lecoiid  is  less  than  a  name  $  my  wluilt 
b  nothing  at  all. 
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28. 
My  first  denotes  my  constant  place. 

My  second's  what  I'm  made  of, 
My  whole  is  osefol  in  a  room 

Where  eating's  made  a  trade  of. 

SmS-BOARD. 

29. 
My  first's  to  object  in  a  tronblesome  way ; 
When  you  come  to  my  house,  do  my  second  I  pray ; 
With  nails,  saws  and  hammers,  planes,  gimlet,  and  gliM^ 
A  noisy  companion — my  total  you  view. 

CAEP-ENTER. 

30. 
My  first  proclaims  my  whole  is  near, 
My  second  fills  the  soal  with  fear, 
My  whole  mid  woods  and  rocks  b  found, 
And  gives  a  fierce  and  deadly  wound 

RATTLE-SNAKE. 

31. 
Far  from  the  noisy  scenes  of  life, 

Us  business  and  its  fear. 
My  first  pursues  his  tranquil  life, 

Through  many  a  lengthen'd  year. 

Respect  and  kindness  both  are  due, 

And  to  my  next  are  paid ; 
Its  wisdom  claims  the  one  (rom  yoa, 

Its  weakness  needs  your  aid. 


—  -  yj 
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fiemote  from  man,  with  ivy  crown'd, 

On  some  seqnester'd  spot ; 
Hy  whole  in  ages  past  was  foond, 

Bat  now  we  use  it  not. 

HBBJUT-AOB. 


n  a  fit  of  the  tooth-ache  my  first  to  obtain, 
Fon'd  not  grudge  a  trifle,  for  sad  is  that  pain  ^ 
If  nothing  you  have,  it  might  fairly  be  reckon'd 
A  difficult  task  to  discover  ray  second. 
TVbuld  a  man  rovef  about  from  the  line  to  the  pole 
To  seek  a  new  home,  if  he  were  not  my  whole? 


33. 

My  first  is  an  animal  scom'd  and  abused, 

And  often  in  labour  and  drudgery  used, 

My  next's  like  my  first  as  one  pea  to  another. 

Indeed  he  is  related,  if  not  his  own  brother. 

To  make  up  the  third  I  myself  take  my  place ; 

And  a  rare  motley  crew  for  my  fourth  I  will  trace. 

Of  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  coxcombs  and  sages. 

Both  sexes,  all  trades,  all  conditions  and  ages. 

I  leave  to  my  readers  to  mention  my  whole, 

Tis  a  crime  causes  horror  to  thrill  through  the  soul. 

ASS-A8S-1-NAT10V. 
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34. 

Arise  with  my  first  when  a  journey  yoa  go. 
Use  my  last  if  your  horse  is  too  sluggish  and  slow 
ja  the  prettiest  gardens  my  whole  has  a  place, 
From  its  beautiful  colours,  its  lightness  and  grace 


3A 

The  changing  seasons,  as  they  roll, 
Confess  my  powerful  first's  control : 
Nature's  unerring  laws  conspire 
To  make  my  second  call  him  sire  : 

My  whole's  but  one  of  seven  ; 
A  time  when  humble  christians  seek, 
With  holy  zeal  and  feelings  meek, 

The  path  that  leads  to  hearen. 


30. 

My  first  is  nimble,  my  secufid  innumerable  and  my  whoit 
fiual 

QmCK-BAKD 
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A  DINNEB. 
*.    A  country  in  tlie  East 

TUSXKT. 

2.  A  long-necked  bird  omitdng  tlie  last  letter— and  a  smal 
frntt 

CRAmnBET. 

3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Noah. 

BAM. 

4.  What  no  sailor  wishes  to  meet  with— and  an  inhahitaiib 
of  the  water. 

BOCK-FISH. 

5.  A  smaU  fowl— and  what  all  children  like. 

"'^  A  CHICKBN-riB. 

6.  Half  of  a  room  nnder  gronnd— a  vowel— and  a  grainj 
omitting  the  last  letter. 

CELBRT. 

7.  A  cooking  utensil— the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet    and 
part  of  the  foot. 

POTATOB. 


^rji$lM'n  ■ —  - — "-^^ 
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8.  To  Strike,  changing  a  letter. 

BBBT. 

9.  Half  a  word  that  rignifies  &  cowei    -and  to  pinch  off. 

TUEKIF. 

10.  To  be  on  an  equality— and  to  cm  short. 

,  ^  rASSRI?. 

y 

11.  A  machine  to  raise  water— and  a  relation. 

FUMPKIir. 

12.  A  fruit — the  half  of  a  pool  of  dirty  water— and  a  cucle^ 
ehanging  the  first  letter. 

rLUM-FUDDIlfO. 

13.  To  chop  fine — and  the  last  half  of  a  talking  bird. 

MUCCE   PIS. 

14.  Swimming— and  a  country  surrounded  by  water. 

FLOATIirO  ISLAND 

15.  Half  of  a  word  signifjring  what  is  usual— and  being  late, 
Knitting  the  last  letter. 

CUSTARD. 

16.  What  naughty  children  frequently  are— and  the  best  part 
Df  milk. 

^fffOST  CRSAM. 


17.    A  running  plant,  changing  the  first  letter. 
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18.    The  first  syllable  of  a  Persian  kmg— and  the  first  sylla^ 
Me  of  a  town  in  England* 

cmsa. 
10.    A  harboor— and  to  mistake,  omitting  the  last  letter. 

roxTU. 


A  TEA  FABTY. 

20.  A  plant  that  grows  only  in  China. 

T.A. 

21.  Half  of  a  receptacle  for  the  dead— and  a  gratnity. 

C0F7BB. 

22.  Half  of  an  Indian  tribe— an  interjection— and  the  reverse 
•f  early. 

CHOqOLATB. 

23.  The  produce  of  a  plant  that  grows  only  in  warm  climates. 

snoAX. 

24.  The  oily  part  of  a  well-known  liquid. 

oaiAM.     ^ 

25.  A  for  covering  for  the  hands— and  the  reverse  of  oat. 


26.    To  blow  away,  omitting  the  last  letter— and  the  final 
UlfofaihU. 

WATTLB. 
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27.    A  confiised  mixture. 

JUXBLB. 

28  A  long's  wife— and  a  confection. 

QUSBH  CAKB. 

29  A  femillar  name  for  the  squirreL 

BUN. 

30.  The  national  dish  of  the  Italians,  patting  in  one  Towel 
and  omitting  another. 

XACCABOOV. 

31.  The  reverse  of  sour— and  what  few  dinners  are 

^  SWBBTXBATS.  ^ 

FEXJIT. 

32.  The  seashore,  changing  the  first  letter. 

rBACH. 

33.  A  bank  to  confine  water— -and  what  erery  man  most  be. 

DAXSOir. 

34.  A  colour— and  a  pledge. 

OBBBN  OAOB. 

35.  A  month,  omitting  the  last  letter— and  a  shepherd's  home 

ITBICOT. 

j  36.    An  interjection — and  to  rove.  i 

r  OBAjrOB.  \ 
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37.    Half  of  a  Grecian  island— and  the  rerene  of  off. 

!  .  LXJIOlf . 

,         38.    Atreethatgrowsbeslinasandyaoil— «ndawdl-k&oiini 

1 1      firnit. 

1 1  nirx-APTLX., 

1 1         39.    Affected  goodness — and  to  mn  away  secretly. 

11 

I !  CAllTELOrS. 

V         40.    A  domestic  fowl— and  a  small  fhiit. 

GOOSEBERRY. 

41.    A  useless  dog — and  to  blaster. 

CTTRRAITT. 


■'  FLOWERS. 

42.    The  first  part  of  the  day — and  high  honour. 

;  MORXUCO  GLORY. 

I         43.    The  close  of  day — to  be  rery  formal— and  the  qneen  of 
1 1      flowers. 

1 1  SVEinifO  PRIMROSE. 

i !         44.    The  two  first  letters  of  a  da^  cf  the  week— and  a  pan  of 
the  face. 

|j  TULIT. 

45.    To  start  up  suddenly — and  a  cmst  baked  with  something 
m  It,  omitting  the  last  letter. 

POPTY. 
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16.    An  evergreen— mud  a  sort  of  German  wine. 

BOLLTHOCK. 

47.  HaK  of  a  female  christian  name— and  a  little  instnunen 
for  securing  yoar  clothes. 

LtTPIlf. 

48.  Every  day,  changing  a  letter. 

DAJSY. 

49.  Forcible  or  vehement,  omitting  a  letter. 

VIOLBT. 

50.  An  open  carriage— and  a  community  of  people. 

CARNATION. 

51.  A  christian  name,  changing  the  last  letter— and  a  plaot 
that  produces  metals.  x 

JESSAMINE. 

52.  A  lady  well  known  in  pantomimes. 

COLUMBINE. 

53.  A  very  common  female  name — and  a  metal. 

MARTGOLO. 


HERBS. 

54.  A  small  coin— and  whatever  belongs  to  a  king. 

PENNYROYAL. 

55.  Half  of  a  word  signifying  to  bestow  profn8cl>   -a  tennl 
nation — and  the  first  syllable  of  a  message. 

LAVENDER. 
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56.  A  fragrant  flower— and  a  woman's  name. 

ROSBMARY. 

57.  A  8pice--ana  the  place  in  which  money  is  comed. 

FRPrRRMINT. 

S6,    To  be  wise. 

SAGS. 

59.  The  measare  of  duration,  adding  one  letter,  and  chang. 
vg  another. 

THTMR. 

60.  A  season — and  to  taste  agreeably. 

SUMMER   SATORT. 

01.    To  be  pleasant— to  spoil — and  an  old-fashioned  word  for 
ajngof  liqaor. 


I 


SWEST  MARJORAM. 


I  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

I         62.    A  poetical  term  for  the  ocean — and  a  vowel. 

I  MAINE. 

I 

I         63.    The  common  word  for  fVesh,  or  modem — and  a  countj 
'      hi  the  south  of  England. 

NEW-HAMFSmRB. 

I         64.    A  word  derived  from  the  French,  and  8ignif3nng  a  Green 
ifonntain. 

VBRMONT. 


*-c^ 
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65.  A  term  mnch  used  by  soathern  slayes— to  make  a  ckofct 
—and  three  consonants. 

MASSACntTSBTTS. 

66.  A  Grecian  island,  omitting  a  letter— and  a  place  sop 
roonded  with  water. 

RHOD£-ISLAHD. 

I  67.    To  join— myself— and  to  divide. 

I  CONNECTICUT. 

!  68.    Something  recent — and  an  old  city  in  the  north  of  Eng 

I  land. 

NEW-TORK. 

j  69.    Something  fresh — and  an  English  island  on  the  coast  of 

France. 

NEW-JEBSEY. 


70.  The  name  of  a  worthy  and  distinguished  Quaker — and  a 
word  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  signifying  wood-land. 

PENNSTLTANIA. 

71.  Two  words  that  frequently  precede  French  names — and 
a  term  for  articles  of  merchandize. 

DELAWARE. 

72.  The  name  of  an  English  queen — and  a  conntry. 

MARYLAND. 

73.  A  maiden— and  two  vowels. 

VIROINIA. 
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74.    A  point  of  the  compass — and  a  (iemale  name. 

MORTR-CABOLIIIA. 

'  75.   Another  point  of  the  compass— and  the  same  female  name 

SOOTH-CAKOUHA. 

76.  A  name  that  has  belonged  to  fonr  English  kings,  chan^^ 
ing  one  letter,  and  adding  another. 

QBORQIA. 

77.  The  name  of  many  kings  of  France— a  vowel— and  a 
female  name,  omitting  a  letter. 

LOUISIANA. 

78.  The  first  syllable  of  a  man's  name — the  first  letter  of  the 
alphabet— a  sweet  herb,  omitting  a  letter— and  a  voweL 


70.  A  number— three  foorths  of  a  bird's  dwelling— and  to  look 

TSmiESSSB. 

80.  A  common  Scotch  word,  signifying  to  know— to  inclose 
—and  the  letter  which  is  both  a  consonant  and  a  voweL 

KENTUCKT. 

81.  An  interjection— half  a  wordy  signifying  lofty— and  thi 
same  interjection  repeated. 

OHIO. 

82.  A  sarage— and  a  vowel. 

IHDIANA. 

83.  Tobesick— a  vowel— and  a  aonnd  omitting  thf  last  letto 

ILUSOIS. 
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84.  A  foxmg  lady— part  of  a  verb — to  taste  slightly  and  half 
of  a  word  signifying  religloiis. 

Mississim. 

85.  A-yoang  lady — and  a  mahometan  angel,  omitting  tht 
first  letter. 

MISSOURI. 

86.  A  floating  house — one  of  the  articles  in  granunar — and 
the  donkey's  name  transposed. 

▲BEAirSAS. 

87.  The  first  syllable  of  the  name  of  an  archangel — a  perso- 
nal pronoun — and  the  first  syllable  of  a  domestic  water-oird. 

MicmaAN. 

AMERICAN  RIVERS. 

88.  To  be  lively,  changing  the  last  letter — and  the  beginning 
of  many  Scottish  names,  adding  a  letter. 

MERBUCACK. 

89.  An  instrument  of  the  greatest  importance  in  makmg  a 
book— the  first  syllable  of  a  tall  and  pointed  monument  of  stone 
^and  a  native  of  North  firiton. 

FBNOBSCOT. 

90.  Half  of  a  word  signifying  to  crowd  together — and  the 
first  syllable  of  a  small  poem. 

HXTDSOlf. 

91.  The  two  first  syllables  of  curiosity— and  to  torn  a  ddii 
)nto  leather. 

EARITAK. 
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<^.  The  first  syUable  of  oncertainty— three-fifths  of  a  female 
•orercign — and  an  old-fashioned  name  for  a  womani  omitting 
Jie  last  letter. 

SUSQUBHAlflTA. 

93.  Two  syllables  of  the  berry  from  which  gin  b  made— tha 
first  syllable  of  a  collection  of  maps — and  a  vowel. 

jmoiTA. 

94.  The  first  syllable  of  a  large  troop  of  soldiers— and  the 
eommon  word  for  elevated  or  exalted. 

LBBIOH. 

95.  The  first  syllable  of  a  word  that  signifies  bat  one  syllable 
— a  word  meaning  upon— to  be  lively,  omitting  the  last  letter— 
a  pronoun — and  the  half  of  a  genteel  woman. 

MOMOICGAHSUL. 

96.  The  first  syllable  of  a  well-known  nut— a  vowel— and  a 
sharp  pointy  adding  a  vowel. 

CHESAFEAKE. 

97.  The  abbreviation  of  a  common  Irish  name — ^beginning 
of  many  Welsh  names — and  to  reboke  violently,  omitting 
the  two  last  letters. 

FATAPSCO. 

98.  A  river  in  Italy— coarse  flax — and  the  first  syllable  of  a 
small  and  delicious  cake. 

FOTOWMAC. 

99.  The  dwelling  of  Noah  during  the  flood— a  very  httle 
word — and  a  carpenter's  tool. 

▲KKANSAW. 
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100  Aspecldedhorse---andthemcmaichofibrett-treet,traa> 
posing  a  ooosonant  and  changing  a  yowcL 

aOANOKB. 

101.    An  abbreviation  of  a  man's  name— a  common  word| 
meaning  large — and  a  useftil  insect. 

TOMBIOBEB. 

102. 

A  VERY  GOOD  REBUS. 

A  word  if  you  find,  that  will  silence  proclaim, 
Which  spelt  backward  or  forward  will  still  be  the  same ; 
And  next  you  must  search  for  a  feminine  name, 
That  spelt  backward  or  forward  will  still  be  the  same  | 
A  title  to  houses  to  which  you  have -claim, 
That  spelt  forward  or  backward  is  still  found  the  same  j 
A  fruit  that  is  rare,  whose  botanical  name. 
Spelt  backward  or  forward,  is  ever  the  same; 
A  note  used  in  music,  that  time  will  proclaim, 
And  backward  or  forward,  alike  is  its  name : 
The  initials  connected,  a  title  will  frame, 
Which  is  justly  the  due  of  the  fair  married  dame, 
And  wh'"\  ^^ackward  or  forward,  will  still  be  the.  same 

MADAM, 


mtti 
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1.  Whj  is  a  bonnet  witk  a  fiided  ribbon  Uke  a  lamp  boniBf 

dimlyt 

It  wants  new  trimming. 

2.  Why  are  great  singers  like  cheese-curd  f 

They  require  hard  pressing. 

3.  Why  is  a  lawyer  like  a  poker? 

He  is  often  at  the  bar. 

4.  Why  is  a  book  like  a  king? 
^^^  It  has  many  pages. 

5.  Why  is  being  in  prison  like  an  ink-spot  f 

It  is  hard  to  get  out. 

5.    Why  is  going  out  at  the  firont  door  in  sleeQr  weather,  Uki 
learning  to  dance  ? 

You  most  mind  the  steps. 

7.    Why  b  a  book  like  a  tree! 
It  b  foil  of  leaves. 

8i»   What  Is  often  on  the  table,  often  cot,  bat  nef«r  eaten  t 
A  pack  of  cards. 

9.    Why  are  friends,  separating,  for  a  short  timey  Uke  •  pa» 
€f  tcbsors? 

They  part  to  meet  again. 
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10.  Why  18  a  looking-glass  vnlike  a  giddy  girl  I 
The  one  reflects  without  speaking,  the  othar 

speaks  without  reflecting. 

11.  Why  is  a  counterfeit  note  like  a  bar  of  iron  t 
It  is  forged. 

12.  Why  is  a  proud  woman  like  a  music-book  ? 
,  ^  She  is  full  of  airs. 

13.  Why  is  a  man  that  squints,  like  a  needle  that  cauuH  be 
direaded? 

^     The  eye  is  defective. 

14.  Why  is  cofi*ee  like  an  axe  with  a  dull  edge  ? 
It  must  be  ground  before  it  is  used. 

15.  Why  is  an  expiring  candle  like  a  child  preparing  for  a 
walk? 

It  is  going  out. 

16.  Why  is  a  handsome  book  like  an  indented  senrant  ? 
It  is  bound. 

17*    Why  is  a  slaughtered  ox  like  an  ell  of  cloth? 
It  is  divided  into  five  quarters. 

18.    Why  is  a  pair  of  skates  like  an  apple  ? 

They  have  occasioned  the  fall  of  man. 

'  I  19.    Why  is  a  nobleman  like  a  book  ? 

I  '  He  has  a  title. 

20.    Why  is  a  doctor^s  prescription  a  good  thing  to  feed  pigt 
with? 

There  are  grains  in  it. 
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21.  U  Ay  is  a  foors  moutb  like  a  tarem-door  ? 
It  is  always  open. 

22.  Why  is  a  silk  hat  like  a  counterfeit  passion  ? 
It  is  not  felt. 

23.  Why  is  a  nail  like  a  stage-horse  ? 
It  is  hard  driven. 

24.  Why  is  the  British  navy  like  a  printing^ffice  t 
It  is  supported  by  the  press. 

25.  Why  is  the  letter  P  like  Lisbon  7 
It  is  the  capital  of  Portagal. 

26.  Why  is  a  hospital  like  a  key  ? 
There  are  wards  in  it. 

27.  Why  is  a  madman  like  two  men? 
He  is  a  maa  beside  himself. 

28.  Why  are  two  giggling  girls  like  chickens'  wings  I 

!  i  They  have  a  merry-thonght  between  them. 

1 1         29.    Why  is  a  bntton-hole  like  a  clondy  sky  f 
I  It  is  overcast. 


30.  Why  is  a  woman,  charning,  like  a  caterpillar  t 

She  makes  the  butter  fly. 

31.  Why  is  education  like  a  tailor  f 

It  forms  our  habits. 

32     Which  is  the  oldest  tree  in  America  ? 
The  elder  tre^ 
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33.    'Wny,  when  yoa  go  to  bed,  is  your  slipper  like  aa 

^essful  dun  ? 

^_^        It  is  put  off  till  next  day. 


34.  Why  is  a  segar-smoker  like  an  author  f 

^..       He  is  fond  of  a  puff.  j  i 

35.  Why  is  a  judge  like  a  person  reading  aloud  ?  | 

He  pronounces  sentences.  > 

35.    Why  is  a  fool  like  a  very  large  cask  f 
He  is  a  butt. 

87.  Why  is  a  new  book  like  a  man  that  has  gotthro'acrowdf 
It  is  just  out  of  the  press. 

38.  What  trade  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  best  English  an 

thorst 

Goldsmith. 

39.  Why  is  a  fan  like  a  peace-maker  ? 

It  allays  heat. 

40.  Why  is  a  reverse  of  fortune  like  cleaning  fish  t 

The  scales  are  turned. 

41.  Why  is  an  architect  like  a  great  actor  ? 

He  draws  houses. 

42.  Why  is  a  gun  like  a  jury? 

It  is  charged  and  discharged. 

43.  '\^y  b  a  bushel  like  a  well-digested  planf 

It  is  a  solid  measure. 

44.  What  trade  nerer  turns  to  the  left  t 
Wheelwright 
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45.  Why  is  an  inferior  fur  bat  like  a  severe  rebuke? 

It  is  felt. 

46.  Wby  is  a  bypocrite  like  an  artist  engaged  in  an  origina 
irawing? 

He  is  designing. 

47.  Why  is  a  drawn  tooth  like  something  forgotten! 

It  is  out  of  yonr  head. 

48.  Why  is  a  bad  epigram  like  a  doll  needle  f 

It  has  no  point. 

49.  Why  is  an  egg  over-done,  like  one  under-done' 

Both  are  hardly  done. 

50.  Why  are  handsome  women  like  muffins  7 

They  are  oilen  toasted. 

51.  Whether  were  knees  or  elbows  made  first  7 

Knees  i  because  beasts  were  formed  before  man 

52.  Why  is  a  school-boy  just  beginning  4o  read,  like  knowl« 

edge  itself  7 

He  is  learning. 

53.  What  is  that  which  increases  the  effect  by  diminishing 

he  cause  7 

A  pair  of  snuffers. 

54.  What  is  that  which,  though  invisiblei  is  always  in  sight  7 

The  letter  I. 

55.  Why  is  the  letter  D  like  a  sailor  7 
It  follows  the  C— (<€fl.) 

56     What  does  a  stone  become  when  thrown  mto  the  water? 
A  wet  stone — (whetstone.) 
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5*.    Why  is  opening  a  letter  like  a  strange  way  of  gettiD| 
into  a  room  ? 

It  is  breaking  through  the  sealing — (ceiling,) 

58.  \yhy  is  a  cross  old  bachelor  like  a  poem  on  marriage  f 

He  is  averse  to  matrimony — (a  verse.) 

59.  Why  were  Algiers  and  Malta  as  opposite  as  light  and 
darkness? 

One  was  governed  by  deys,  the  other  by  bdghu, 
(days — nights.) 

60.  If  you  throw  up  a  ripe  pumpkin,  what  will  it  come 
down? 

A  squash. 

61.  Why  is  a  traveller  sailing  up  the  Tigris,  like  a  man  go* 
ing  to  put  his  father  into  a  sack  ? 

He  is  going  to  Bagdad — (Bag  dad.) 

62.  Why  is  a  side-saddle  like  a  four-quart  measure  ? 

It  will  hold  a  gallon — (galy  meaning  girl.) 

63.  Why  is  a  pastry-cook  like  an  apothecary  ? 

He  sells  pies  and  things — (poison  things.} 

64.  Why  is  a  coiner  of  bad  money  like  a  line  in  Othello  ? 

Who  steals  his  purse,  steals  trash. 

65.  Why  is  a  pig  with  his  tail  curled,  like  the  ghost  in 
Hamlet? 

He  could  a  tale  unfold— (^oi/.) 

66.  Why  is  a  man  marrying  a  coquette,  like  a  passage  il 
t)ie  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

" He  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 
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€1     W\Mi  was  jresterdajT,  and  win  be  to-morrow  f 

To-day. 
68.    On  waich  side  of  the  chnrch  does  the  yew-tree  grow  f 

On  the  oatside. 

09.    Wha:  is  that  which  we  often  see  made,  bntnerersee 
lifter  it  is  dene  ? 

A  bow. 

70.  Why  is  a  poet  like  a  toy  ? 

He  is  devoted  to  a  mnse  and  delights  in  fSmcy-^ 
(aamu — infmiejf.) 

71.  How  can  a  person  live  eight  years  and  see  but  two  birth- 
days? 

By  being  bom  in  Leap  Year,  on  the  29th  of  February. 

72.  Why  is  taking  care  of  children  like  wearing  spectacles  ? 

Yon  mast  keep  them  before  yonr  eyes. 

73.  Ii  the  alphabet  were  invited  to  a  party,  which  of  them 
would  come  after  tea  I — (T.) 

U,  V,  W,  X,  Y,  and  Z. 

74.  What  makes  more  noise  than  a  pig  under  a  gate  ? 

Two  pigs  under  a  gate. 

75.  Why  is  a  nail,  driven  tight  into  a  wall,  like  a  weak  old 
man? 

It  is  in  firm— (tfi/CrBi.) 

76.  Why  i;  a  convict,  jnst  gone  to  Botany  Bay,  like  one  juM 
ratmnsd  firou  k  ? 

He  is  transported. 
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77.  What  is  majesty  when  dirested  of  its  eitarnak  ff 

A  jest. 

78.  Why  is  a  prison  like  a  pack  of  cards  I 

There  are  knares  in  it. 

79.  Why  is  an  old  man  like  a  window  ? 

He  is  fall  of  pains— (ftmes,) 

80.  Why  is  the  letter  S  like  dinner  r 

It  comes  before  T-^tea,) 

81.  Why  is  an  andiron  like  a  yard-stick  f 

It  has  three  feet. 

82.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  good  governess  and  • 
bad  one? 

A  good  one  guides  miss,  and  a  bad  one  nus  guides. 

83.  What  is  the  difference  between  twice  five  and  twenty 
and  twice  twenty-five  ? 

Twenty. 

84.  Why  is  a  man  of  an  inconstant  disposition  like  a  lock 
and  key  that  fit  exactly  ? 

He  is  easily  turned. 

85.  Why  is  a  man  suspended  in  the  letter  D,  what  all  mei 
wish  to  be? 

He  is  in-D-pendant— (tM^p«iiail.) 

86.  Why  do  white  sheep  produce  more  wool  than  black  ones  f 

There  are  more  of  them. 

87.  Why  does  a  miller  wear  a  white  hat  f 
To  keep  his  head  warm. 
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88.  How  many  hoops  does  a  good  band  want  ? 
No  hoops. 

89.  Where  was  Washington  when  he  bk  w  out  the  candle  f 
In  the  dark. 

90.  Why  do  you  go  to  bed  f 
Because  the  bed  will  not  come  to  yon. 

91.  Why  do  we  look  over  a  stone  wall  1 
We  cannot  look  through  it. 

92.  Which  has  most  legs,  a  horse  or  no  horse  f 
No  horse  has  Ave  legs. 

93.  What  is  most  like  a  cat  looking  out  of  a  window  t 
A  cat  looking  in  at  a  window. 

94.  Which  is  the  left  side  of  a  plum-pudding  f 
That  which  is  not  eaten. 

95.  What  sect  will  a  man  belong  to  if  he  wears  thin  dothek 
m  winter? 

The  Shakers. 

96.  On  what  tree  can  yon  ride  from  Philadelphia  to  Pitts 
bnrghf 

The  axle-tree. 

97.  In  what  place  did  the  cock  crow  when  every  body  in  the 
world  heard  him  ? 

In  Noah's  ark. 

98.  Why  is  a  jew  like  the  toll-man  at  a  bridge  f 
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il9.    What  vord  is  there  of  five  letters  that,  hj  taking  away 
two,  ieaves  one  ? 

Stone. 
lOO.    What  does  a  man  first  fall  against  when  he  (alls  out  of 
!w  hree-story  window?      • 

Agamst  his  will. 
131.  What  is  that  which  is  lengthened  by  being  cntot both  endst 
A  ditch. 

102.  Why  Ls  a  schoolmaster  whipping  a  boy  for  telling  a 
falsehood,  like  the  god  Apollo  ? 

He  strikes  the  liar— (/yre.) 

103.  Why  is  Congress  like  a  Theatre  ? 
It  is  a  house  of  Representatives. 

104.  What  IS  that  word  containing  eight  letters  of  which  ftrt 
a.re  the  same  ? 

Oroonoko. 

105.  What  is  that  which  no  one  wishes  to  have,  and  no  one 

nrishes  to  lose  ? 

A  bald  bead. 

106.  Why  IS  a  bad  clergyman  like  a  finger-post  7 
He  points  the  way  be  never  treads. 

107.  Why  is  a  coachman  like  the  clouds? 
He  holds  the  reins— (rotni.) 

108.  Why  is  Athens  like  a  candle-wick? 
It  is  in  the  midst  of  Greece — (greau,) 

I  109.    Where  did  Noah  strike  the  first  nail  in  the  ark  f 

On  the  head. 
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110.  Why  is  a  drop  of  blood  like  a  Waveriey  novel  ? 

It  is  always  red — (read.) 

111.  Wht  c  three  American  coins  will  make  a  dollar  f 

Half  a  dollar  and  two  qnartezs. 

112.  If  yon  were  up  stairs  when  the  honse  was  on  fire,  and 
he  staiii  were  away,  how  would  you  get  down  them  ? 

If  the  stairs  were  not  a  way,  yon  could  not  get 
down  them. 

113.  What  is  that  which  Bonaparte  never  saw,  but  which  a 
common  man  sees  every  day  f 

His  equal. 

114.  If  a  bird  was  sitting  on  a  peach  in  the  orchard,  and  you 
wanted  that  peach,  how  would  you  procure  it  without  disturbing 
the  bird?. 

By  waiting  till  the  bird  had  flown. 

115.  If  you  see  three  pigeons  on  a  roost,  and  shoot  two,  how 
many  will  remain  ? 

None— as  the  third  will  fly  away. 

116.  What  word  is  that  which  contains  all  the  vowels*  and 
All  in  iheir  proper  order  ? 

Facetiously. 

1 1 7.  Why  is  taking  snnfi*  like  a  ragged  riding  dress  ? 

It  is  a  bad  habit. 

1 IR.  Why  is  a  hat  too  large  for  your  head,  like  an  old  hooat 
in  an  earthquake? 

It  will  fall  about  your  ears. 
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119.  Why  is  a  cnshioD  Staffed  with  mo88y  like  a  bottle  of  ate 
eft  ancorked  f 

It  sooQ  becomes  flat. 

120.  Why  are  corsets  like  Opposition  Lines  in  trayelling  I 

They  reduce  the  fare — (faif.) 

121.  Why  is  a  (amily  of  ugly  daughters  like  guns  with  bad 

locks? 

They  do  not  go  off  well. 

122.  Why  is  a  lady  quitting  the  ann  of  an  artist  like  a  boat 
pushing  off  from  the  side  of  a  ship  ? 

She  lets  go  the  painter. 

123.  Why  is  a  new  married  man  like  a  steam-boat  ? 

The  baggage  is  at  the  risk  of  the  owner. 

124.  Why  is  a  smelling-bottle  left  uncorked  like  a  hound 
when  he  comes  to  a  river? 

It  loses  the  scent. 

125.  Why  is  a  liquor  merchant  like  a  man  of  perpetual 

vivacity  ? 

He  is  never  out  of  spirits. 

126.  Why  is  a  consistent  man  like  a  military  coat  f 

He  is  uniform. 

127.  When  is  a  dog's  tail  not  a  dog's  tail  ? 

When  it  is  a  waggon — {loaggmg.) 

128.  What  is  that  which  cmites  two,  and  only  touc^hen  one 

The  wedding  ring. 

129.  What  people  can  never  lie  down  long,  nor  wear  t  great 
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130.  Why  are  teeth  like  verbs? 

They  are  regular  and  irregular. 

131.  Why  is  a  well-trained  horse  like  a  benevolent  man  f 

He  stops  at  the  sound  oi'  wo. 

132.  Why  is  the  river  Delaware  like  a  fashionable  great 

eoat? 

It  has  two  capes. 

133.  Why  is  sin  like  a  picture  frame  f 

It  is  guilt— (^.) 

134.  Why  is  a  married  man  like  a  student  of  medicine  f 

He  must  listen  to  lectures. 

135.  Why  is  a  poet  addressing  an  ode  to  a  young  swan,  like 
a  Scotch  Lawyer  ? 

He  is  writer  to  the  signet— (eygiiet.) 

136.  What  name  of  an  English  poet  reminds  you  of  the 

pleurisy? 

Akenside. 

137.  Why  are  a  fisherman  and  a  shepherd  like  beggars  f 

They  live  by  hook  and  by  crook. 

138.  What  wine  is  mock  agony  ? 

Champagne — (Mom^Niui.) 

139.  What  check  to  ambition  is  there  in  the  meaning  of  a 
church  weathercock  ? 

It  is  vane  to  a  spire — (vam  to  Mpire.) 

140.  Why  is  a  very  angry  man  like  a  clock  at  fiity-nme 
minutes  past  twelve  ? 

He  is  ready  to  strike  one. 
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141.  What  is  higher  and  handsomer  when  the  head  is  offi 

A  pillow. 

1 42.  If  a  pair  of  spectacles  could  speak  to  the  eyes,  the  name 
»f  what  Greek  author  would  they  utter  ? 

Eusebins — (you  see  by  us,) 

143.  Why  is  a  thread-bare  coat  like  a  person  too  soon  awa 
kenedf 

Both  have  lost  their  nap. 

144  There  has  been  but  one  king  crowned  in  England  since 
the  Norman  conquest.    What  king  was  he  ? 

James  the  First.     He  was  king  of  Scotland  be- 
fore he  was  king  of  England. 

145.  Two  letters  of  the  Alphabet  are  such  good  friends,  that 
one  never  stirs  from  home  without  having  the  other  to  follow 
it.    What  are  those  two  letters  ? 

Q  and  U.    Nothing  can  be  spelt  with  Q  only, 
unless  it  is  followed  by  U. 

146.  Why  is  a  schoolmaster  like  the  letter  C  ? 

He  forms  lasses  into  classes. 

147.  What  difference  is  there  between  live  fish  and  fish 
tliyef 

There  is  a  difference.     (Because  there  is  a  id 
fish  alive,  and  not  in  live  fish.) 

148.  Why  is  Philadelphia  like  a  chequer  board? 

It  is  laid  out  in  squares. 

149.  Why  is  a  nobleman's  seal  like  a  soldier  I 
It  bears  arms. 
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150.  What  is  smaller  than  a  mite's  moath  f 

What  goes  mto  a  mite's  month. 

151.  Why  b  the  letter  6  like  the  sonf 

It  is  the  centre  of  light. 

152.  What  qaestion  is  that  which  can  only  be  answered  by 
Ihe  word  "yes?" 

What  does  Y,£,S,  spell  f 

153.  What  belongs  to  yourself,  yet  is  used  by  erery  body 
more  than  yourself? 

Your  name. 

154.  Why  is  a  musician  like  a  jailor  ? 

He  fingers  the  keys. 

155.  When  does  a  barber  treat  certain  letters  of  the  alphabet 
with  severity? 

When  he  ties  up  queues  (Q'«,)  and  puts  toupees 
(tmo  F^i)  in  irons. 

156.  Why  is  a  beggar  like  a  baker  ? 

They  both  need  bread— (Ama/.) 

157.  What  is  that  which  every  living  man  has  seen,  but 
never  more  will  see  again  ? 

Yesterday. 

158.  Why  is  a  fender  like  Westminster  Abbey  ? 

It  contains  the  ashes  of  the  grat»— (pnsal.) 

id9.    Why  is  a  peach-stone  like  a  regiment  ? 
It  has  always  a  kemal — (caUnUl,) 
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160.  Why  is  an  amiable  and  channing  girl  like  one  letter  in 
deep  thought ;  another  on  its  way  towards  yon ;  another  beai^ 
ing  a  torch ;  and  another  singing  psalms  ? 

A-musing,  B-coming,  D-lighting,  N-chanting. 

161.  What  is  that  which  is  disgosting  to  all  but  those  who 
•wallow  it? 

Flattery. 

162.  What  bums  to  keep  a  secret  ? 
Sealing-waK. 

163.  Why  is  the  king  of  England  like  a  vane  on  a  steeple  I 
He  is  the  head  of  the  church. 

164.  Why  are  the  teeth  of  an  old  woman  like  the  visits  <^ 
persons  who  dislike  each  other  ? 

They  are  few  and  far  between. 

165.  Why  is  a  gardener  seUing  sweet  herbs  like  a  man  read- 
ing instructive  books  f 

He  makes  a  profitable  use  of  his  thyme — (time.) 

166.  There  is  a  sort  of  snufi*  which,  the  more  you  take  of  it, 
the  ftiller  the  box  will  be.    What  snuff  is  it  ? 

Candle-snuff. 

167.  What  is  that  which  occurs  once  in  a  minute,  twice  in  t 
moment,  and  not  once  in  a  thousand  years  ? 

The  letter  M. 

L168.    Why  18  an  active  waiter  like  a  race-horse  I 
He  runs  for  the  plate.  / 
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169.  Why  is  a  dnmken  man  like  a  windmill  ? 
His  head  turns  loond. 

170.  Why  is  a  student  of  theology  like  a  merchant! 

He  studies  the  prophets— (pri^A^.) 

171.  Why  is  the  soul  a  trifle  ? 

It  is  immaterial. 

172.  Why  is  a  traveller  landing  from  a  steamboat  at  xnid> 
night  like  an  Englishman  at  a  French  tayem  I 

He  can  get  no  porter. 

173.  Why  is  a  hat  like  a  king  ? 

It  has  a  crown. 

174.  Why  is  a  man  who  has  nothing  to  boast  of  but  his  an- 
cestors, like  a  potato  7 

The  best  thing  belonging  to  him  is  under  ground. 

175.  Why  are  dancers  like  mushrooms  ? 

They  spring  up  at  night. 

176.  Why  is  a  disgraced  minister  like  a  melted  goineat 

He  has  lost  the  king's  countenance. 

177.  Why  is  a  deceived  woman  like  a  little  girl  in  leading 

strings? 

She  is  miss-led— (mis/etf.) 

178.  Why  are  the  poker,  tongs  and  shovel  like  titles  of 

Bobilityt 

They  belong  to  the  grate— (great.) 

179.  What  makes  shoes  ? 
Straps;  as,  without  them,  shoes  would  be  sUppeia. 
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180.  If  a  little  thin  man  were  to  dress  himself  in  a  tall  fiu 
man's  clothes,  what  two  cities  of  France  wonld  he  resemble  ? 

Toulon  and  Toulouse — (too  long  and  too  loose,) 

181.  What  is  that  which  is  the  centre  of  joy,  and  prindpt. 
mo7er  of  sorrow? 

The  letter  O. 

182     Why  is  the  letter  K  like  meal  7 

You  cannot  make  cake  without  it. 

183.  Why  is  a  drunkard  like  a  man  beating  his  wife  ? 

He  is  given  to  liquor— (^icifc  her.) 

184.  Why  is  a  dancing  master  like  a  tree  ? 

He  is  full  of  bows — (boughs,) 

185.  How  can  great  E,  little  K,  and  E  in  a  merry  mood« 
make  two  islands  and  a  continent  ? 

They  are  JiHa^coy  Minor<:a,  and  Amerioi. 

186.  Why  is  a  bad  piano-player  like  a  bustling  housekeeper  f 

She  rattles  the  keys. 

187.  Why  is  Gibraltar  like  a  dose  of  medicine  ? 

It  is  hard  to  take. 

188.  Why  was  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Montague  like  a  first 
rate  watch?* 

She  was  always  capp'd  and  jewelled. 
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180.    Why  18  death  like  the  letter  E  f 
It  is  the  end  of  life. 

190.  Why  18  a  lawyer  like  au  honest  man  f 

He  is  a  man  of  deeds  as  well  as  words. 

191.  Why  is  a  woman  of  no  attractions  bke  a  plain  qnaker 
Mmnet? 

She  is  always  without  a  bean— T^c^*) 

192.  Why  are  apothecaries'  shops  like  the  gates  of  death  f 

They  are  always  open. 

193.  Why  are  clergymen  like  cobblers  ? 

They  seek  the  good  of  sonls--(foto.) 

194.  In  what  does  a  tailor  resemble  a  woodcock? 

In  the  length  of  his  bilL 

195.  From  whence  proceeds  the  eloquence  of  an  Americm 
lawyer? 

From  his  month. 

196.  Why  are  geese  like  Opera  dancers  ? 

No  other  animals  can  stand  so  long  on  one  leg. 

197.  What  are  the  things  that  the  more  yon  add  to  them  the 
fewer  there  will  be  in  a  pound  ? 

Candles. 

198.  If  I  kiss  yon  and  you  kiss  me,  what  sort  of  riddle  do 

venrake? 

A  rebus — (re-bust,) 
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199.  Why  ought  ladies  to  be  prevented  from  learning  Fiench 

One  tongue  is  sufficient  for  a  woman. 

200.  Why  is  the  letter  P  like  uncle's  fat  wife  going  up  a  hilll 

It  makes  ant  pant — (atmt.) 

201.  What  servant  is  it,  that  sits  with  his  hat  on  before  hit 

master? 

The  coachman. 

902.    Why  is  a  fanner  surprised  at  the  letter  G  ? 
It  will  convert  oats  into  goats. 

203.  Where  did  Lafayette  go  when  he  went  out  of  his  txmt' 
teenth  year? 

Into  his  fifteenth. 

204.  Whose  best  works  are  most  trampled  on  f 

A  shoe-maker's ;  because  good  shoes  last  longer 
than  bad  ones. 

205.  When  is  a  man  over  head  and  ears  in  debt  f  * 

When  he  has  not  paid  for  his  wig. 

206.  Why  is  Ireland  likely  to  grow  rich  ? 

It's  capital  is  always  Dublin — {doubling.) 

207.  What  is  it  that  every  one  thinks  of  in  telling  a  conun 
dmmi  and  every  one  thinks  of  in  hearing  it  ? 

The  answer. 
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PINCUSHIONS. 


A  BRICK  PINCUSHION. 

These  pincushions  are  extremely  useful  when  it  is 
necessary  to  pin  down  your  work  to  keep  it  steady  ; 
for  instance,  in  quilling  rufBes,  covering  cord,  sewing 
long  seams,  hemming  or  tucking.  Being  so  heavy 
that  they  can  only  be  lifted  with  both  hands^  they  sit 
firmly  on  the  table,  and  cannot  be  overset  by  acci- 
dent. Screw  pincushions,  it  is  true,  answer  the  same 
purpose  ;    but  it  is  difRcult  to  fasten  them  to  a  circular 
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table,  or  any  table  that  has  not  a  yery  projecting  edge  ; 
and  the  screws  frequently  wear  so  smooth  as  to  become 
useless.  A  brick  pincushion,  when  once  made,  will 
last  to  an  indefinite  period  (occasionally  renewing  the 
cover),  and  can  be  used  on  any  table,  m  a  window 
ledge,  or  even  on  a  chair  or  stool.  In  a  chamber, 
they  can  be  employed  on  the  toilet  like  any  other 
pincushion. 

G^t  a  clean  new  brick  of  a  perfect  shape,  and  cut  out 
a  piece  of  coarse  linen  or  strong  domestic  cotton,  of 
sufficient  size  to  cover  it ;  allowing  enough  to  turn 
in.  Lay  the  brick  in  the  middle  of  the  linen,  which 
must  then  be  folded  in  at  the  comers  and  sewed  tightly 
with  coarse  thread  all  over  the  brick  ;  making  the  cov- 
ering as  smooth  and  even  as  possible.  Then  cut  out 
a  bag  of  coarse  linen,  and  fit  it  to  the  top  of  the  brick, 
allowing  it,  however,  about  two  inches  larger  each 
way  ;  or  more,  if  you  intend  it  to  rise  very  high  in  the 
middle.  Stufi*  the  bag  with  bran,  till  you  get  it  as  firm 
and  hard  as  possible.  It  will  require  at  l^ast  two 
quarts  of  bran,  perhaps  more.  While  doing  this,  you 
had  better  have  the  whole  apparatus  on  a  large   waiter 

Lto  catch  what  falls.     Put  in  the  bran  with  a  spoon,  and        i 
Dress  it  down  hard  with  your  fingers.    When  the  bag        L 
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18  completely  staffed,  and  cannot  possibly  hold  any 
more,  sew  ap  the  open  end.  Fit  the  bag  erenly  all 
Toond  to  the  top  of  the  brick,  and  sew  it  flEtst  to  the  linen 
cover ;  taking  care  to  have  it  of  a  good  shape,  sloping 
down  gradually  on  all  sides  from  the  middle. 

Sew  a  piece  of  thick  baize  cloth  to  the  linen  on  the 
bottom  of  the  brick,  and  then  put  on  the  last  coyer  of 
the  whole  pincushion.  This  ontside  cover  may  be  of 
velvet,  silk,  or  cloth.  Fold  it  under  at  the  comers  very 
neatly,  and  sew  it  all  round  to  meet  the  baize  at  the 
bottom.  Then  cover  the  seam  with  a  binding  of  narrow 
ribbon  or  galloon.  If  you  choose,  you  can  make  the 
cover  for  the  top  (or  stuffed  part  of  the  pincushion)  of  a 
separate*  piece  of  silk,  always  taking  care  to  cover  the 
seam  with  a  binding. 

A  small  jnncushion  may  be  made  in  the  same  man 
ner,  only  using  for  the  foundation  a  little  flat  Uock  of 
wood,  instead  of  a  brick. 
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FLANNEL  PINCUSHIONS. 

Take  very  long  slips  of  old  fbnnel,  cut  quite  'straight 
and  even.  For  a  flat  pincushion,  the  flannel  must  be 
little  more  than  an  inch  broad  ;  for  a  tall  one,  four 
inches.  Roll  up  the  flannel  as  tightly  as  possible  (as 
they  roll  galloon  in  the  shops),  and  sew  down  the  last 
•  end  so  as  to  secure  it.  Measure  as  much  ribbon  or  silk 
as  will  go  round  the  flannel,  and  sew  it  on.  Then  cut 
out  circular  pieces  of  silk,  and  sew  them  on  to  cover  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  pincushion.  These  pincushions 
are  more  easily  made  than  any  others,  and  are  very 
I  convenient  to  keep  in  your  work-basket  or  reticule. 
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A  HEART  PINCUSfflON. 

Cut  two  pieces  of  linen  into  the  shape  of  a  half-hand- 
kerchief. Sew  them  together,  leaving  a  small  open 
space  at  the  top,  and  stuff  them  very  hard  with  bran  or 
wool.  When  sufficiently  stuffed,  sew  up  the  opening 
and  cover  the  pincushion  with  silk,  sewed  very  neatly 
over  the  edge.  Then  make  -  the  two  upper  comers 
meet,  and  fasten  them  well  together.  This  will  bring 
the  pincushion  into  the  shape  of  a  heart.  Put  a  string 
to  the  top.  Emery  bags  are  frequently  made  in  this 
manner.  Pincushions  should  always  be  stuffed  with 
hran,  wool,  or  flannel.     Cotton  will  not  do. 
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A  PINCUSHION  IN  GORES. 

Take  some  thick  new  silk,  and  cut  out  tweiye  or  four- 
teen pieces  in  the  shape  of  gores  or  long  triangles.  Hali 
of  these  are  for  the  upper  and  half  for  the  under  side  of 
the  pincushion.  Sew  them  all  together  on  the  wrong 
side,  and  then  sew  the  top  to  the  hottom,  leaving  an 
opening  for  the  stuffing.  Stuff  it  hard  with  bran.  Then 
sew  up  the  opening.  The  points  of  the  gores  must  all 
meet  in  the  centre,  the  broad  ends  going  to  the  outward 
edge,  on  which,  at  the  end  of  every  seam,  you  must  put 
a  little  tassel  or  bow,  and  also  one  in  the  centre.  The 
tassel  may  be  made  of  tufts  of  ravelled  silk.  These 
pincushions  are  generally  for  the  toilet,  and  are  made 
large 
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A  CORDED  PINCUSHION. 

Gut  out  two  round  pieces  of  linen.  Sew  them  to- 
gether, and  stuff  them  with  bran,  so  as  to  form  a  round 
ball.  Begin  on  the  very  centre  of  each  side,  and  with  a 
large  needle  lay  coarse  thread  or  cotton  all  across  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  pincushion  where  the  binding  is  to 
come.  These  threads  must  spread  out  from  the  centre 
in  every  direction  like  rays ;  the  space  between  them 
widening  of  course  as  it  descends.  Make  them  very 
even,  and  do  not  allow  them  to  be  loose  or  slack.  Then 
take  a  needle  threaded  with  sewing  silk  or  fine  crewel, 
and,  beginning  at  the  centre  from  which  all  the  coarse 
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cotton  threads  diverge,  (they  may  be  called  cords,) 
work  the  pincushion  all  round  by  passing  the  needle 
twice  under  each  cord,  taking  the  stitches  very  tlose, 
even,  and  regular,  and  completely  covering  with  the 
sewing  silk  both  the  cords  and  the  space  between  -them. 
The  stitches,  of  course,  become  gradually  longer  as  you 
go  down  towards  the  seam  that  divides  the  two  sides  of 
the  pincushion.  Supposing  that  you  begin  with  pink 
silk,  you  may,  after  a  few  rounds,  take  another  colour, 
for  instance  green,  then  yellow,  then  blue,  and  then 
brown.  In  this  manner  your  pincushion  will  be  hand- 
somely striped,  and  the  cords  will  give  it  a  very  pretty 
appearance,  if  evenly  laid  and  well-covered.  When 
both  sides  are  finished,  cover  the  seam  with  a  binding 
of  dark-coloured  nbbon,  and  put  on  a  string  and  bow  of 
the  same.  Always  begin  and  fasten  off  in  a  p f«ce  that 
is  afterwards  to  be  worko*^  oven 
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A  STRAWBERRY. 

This  pincushion  is  made  of  a  piece  of  coarse  linen, 
about  half  a  quarter  square,  cut  into  two  triangular  or 
three-cornered  halves,  stuffed  with  bran  and  covered  with 
scarlet  cloth ;  which  cover  must  be  sewed  neatly  on  the 
wrong  side,  and  then  turned.  The  top  or  broad  part 
must  be  gathered  so  as  to  meet  all  round,  and  concealed 
by  sewing  on  a  small  round  piece  of  green  velvet,  scol- 
loped in  imitation  of  the  cap  of  green  leaves  that  sur- 
round the  stem  where  it  joins  the  strawberry.  The 
stem  must  be  imitated  by  sewing  on  a  small  green  silk 
cord.  To  represent  the  seeds,  the  strawberry  must  be 
dotted  over  with  small  stitches,  made  at  regular  dia- 
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tances  with  a  needle-fall  of  yellow  silk,  and  close  to  eack 
yellow  stitch  must  be  a  stitch  of  black. 

Emery  bags  are  often  made  in  this  manner,  but  of 
course  much  smaller ;  not  exceeding  the  size  of  a  large 
real  strawberry. 


A  BASKET  PINCUSHION. 

Get  a  yery  small  round  basket,  with  or  without  a 
handle.  It  must  be  closely  woven,  so  that  nothing  can 
be  seen  through  its  sides.  Make,  of  coarse  linen,  stuffed 
with  wool  or  bran,  a  round  pincushion  exactly  to  fit  the 
basket.  Cover  the  top  of  it  with  velvet  or  silk,  and  pul 
it  into  the  basket,  sewing  it  firmly  to  the  inside  of  the 
rim.    This  is  for  a  toilet-table. 
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A  BUNCH  OF  HEARTS. 

Cut  out  ten  or  twelve  small  hearts  of  double  paste* 
board ;  that  is,  two  pieces  of  pasteboard  for  each  heart. 
Cover,  them  with  different  shades  of  red  silk,  crimson, 
scarlet,  and  pink,  sewing  them  very  neatly  at  the  edges. 
Sew  a  string  of  narrow  ribbon  to  the  top  of  each,  and 
tie  the  ends  of  all  the  strings  together.  Stick  pins  roun^ 
the  edge  of  each  pincushion  where  the  two  sides  unite. 
These  bunches  of  hearts  look  very  pretty  'vhen  hung  on 
a  toilet-glass. 
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A  BUNCH  OF  ROOTS. 

This  is  a  toilet  pincushion.  Gut  out  of  coarse  linen 
or  muslin,  eight  or  ten  pincushions  of  the  shape  that  is  j 
called  a  right-angled  triangle,  or  a  half  handkerchief; 
stuff  them  with  wool  or  hran  and  then  sew  up  the  ends. 
Cover  them  with  silk.  Fasten  them  all  together  at  the 
top  hy  the  upper  point  or  comer  of  each,  and  put  a  large 
how  of  ribbon  at  the  centre  where  they  meet. 

When   stood   on   the   table,   these   pincushions    will 
spread  out  all  round,  resting  on  their  broad  parts 
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A  STAE  PINCUSfflON. 

Gat  out  two  stars  of  paste-board.  Coyer  them  with 
jrellow  silk,  or  any  other  colour  that  is  convenient. 
Sew  them  neatly  together  over  the  edge,  and  round  the 
edge  stick  small  pins.  Some  of  the  pins  must  be  insert- 
ed deeper  or  farther  down  than  others,  so  as  to  resemble 
rays  issuing  from  each  point  of  the  star.  The  pincush- 
ions are  to  hang  up  beside  a  toilet  glass,  and  are  more 
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for  ornament  than  use  ;  as  taking  ont  or  disturbing  the 
pins,  of  course,  destroys  the  symmetry  with  which  thev 
are  arranged.  However,  they  are  ea->ily  made,  and  to 
stick  the  pins  in  proper  order  may  afford  a  few  minutes 
of  amusing  occupation  to  a  little  girl.  They  also  look 
very  pretty. 


A  MELON45EED  PINCUSHION. 

Make  a  flat  circular  pincushion  in  the  manner  of  those 
BtuflTed  with  flannel,  and  cover  it  with  silk.  Have  ready 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  musk-melon  seeds   clean  and 
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dry.  With  a  strong  needle  pierce  a  hole  through  the 
broad  end  of  every  one.  String  them  on  threads,  or  on 
needle-fulls  of  buff-coloured  silk  of  various  lengths. 
Begin  at  the  centre  of  the  pincushion,  and  sew  on  the 
strings  of  melon-seeds ;  every  row  or  circle  fitting  in 
neatly  between  the  seeds  of  the  preceding  one.  The 
circle  or  strings  of  course  increase  in  circumference  as 
you  approach  the  outer  edge  of  the  pincushion.  Do  both 
sides  in  the  same  manner.  The  last  row  of  seeds  that 
finishes  the  outer  edge  roust  be  strung  on  a  fine  wire ; 
and  in  the  finishing  row  insert  between  each  seed  two 
little  glass  beads  of  the  very  smallest  size,  and  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  silk  of  the  pincushion ;  blue  or  pink, 
for  instance.  The  outer  row,  that  is,  the  one  that  is 
stifiened  with  wire,  most  project  a  little  beyond  the  edge . 
of  the  pincushion. 

The  pins  are  stock  in  the  binding  that  is  inserted 
between  the  two  sides.  Fasten  to  it  a  long  string  of 
ribbon. 
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A  BOOT  PINCUSHION 

Cut  two  pieces  of  paste-board  into  the  shape  of  a  booti 
in  length  about  equal  to  that  of  a  grown  person's  middle 
finger,  or  larger  if  you  choose.  Cover  them  with  black 
silk.  Put  between  them  several  pieces  of  flannel,  cut 
mto  the  same  shape.  Unite  the  two  sides  of  the  boot, 
by  inserting,  between  the  edges  of  each,  a  binding  of 
black  galloon. 

When  this  i^  done,  cover  the  top  or  upper  part  of  the 
boot,  on  both  sides,  with  a  bit  of  thick  buff  coloured         h 
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ribbon,  aboat  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  to  look 
like  the  light  leather  tops  on  real  boots.  Then  sew  on,  at 
each  side  of  the  top,  a  loop  of  bufi^oloared  galloon,  to 
resemble  the  straps  by  which  boots  are  drawn  on. 

The  pins  are  to  be  stuck  in  the  galloon-binding  that 
onites  the  two  sides  of  the  boot 


A  SWAN  PINCUSHION. 

Get  two  swans  handsomely  drawn  on  Bristol-board  oi 
fine  white  paste-board.  They  must  be  exactly  alike, 
and  represented  as  swimming,  so  that  the  lower  part 
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may  be  flat,  Triiich  will  enable  the  pincoshioD  when 
finished  to  stand  upright.  Gut  them  neatly  out  of  the 
paste-board.  Make  a  thin  flat  pincushion  the  shape  of 
the  swan,  growing  thinner  and  flatter  as  it  approaches 
the  neck.  This  pincushion  must  be  made  of  white  silk, 
fiUed  with  a  little  wool  or  with  pieces  of  flannel  cut  into 
the  same  shape,  and  united  at  the  two  edges  with  the 
very  narrow  white  ribbon  commonly  called  taste.  There 
need  be  no  head  to  it,  as  the  heads  of  the  two  painted 
Bwans  will  come  together  at  the  top. 

Then  sew  very  neatly,  and  witk  iS  few  stitches  as 
possible,  a  swan  to  each  side  of  the  pincushion,  uniting 
them  gradually  at  the  neck  and  head. 
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A  WOMAN  PINCUSfflON. 

Get  a  small  doll's  head  and  arms,  of  the  material 
called  composition.     Make  a  body  and  upper  parts  for 
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the  arms  of  kid  stuffed  with  bnm.     Then  fiisten  the 
head  and  arms  to  the  body. 

Make  a  coarse  linen  pincushion,  something  in  the 
shape  of  a  bee-hive,  and  stuff  it  very  hard  with  bran. 
The  bottom  or  lower  extremity  must  be  flat,  and  covered 
with  tbick  paste-board  that  it  may  stand  firmly.  Then 
cover  the  whole  pincushion  with  velvet  or  silk,  and  dress 
the  doll  with  body  and  sleeves  of  the  same,  or  of  white 
satin.  The  pincushion  represents  the  skirt,  and  you 
mu^  sew  It  firmly  tQ  the  body,  concealing  the  join  by  a 
sash  or  belt.  You  may  put  a  handsome  trimming  on 
the  skirt 

Make  a  hat  or  bonnet  for  the  doll's  head,  and  dress 
her  neck  with  a  scarf  or  handkerchief. 

The  pins  are  to  be  stuck  into  the  pincushion  or  skirt 
at  regular  distances  in  little  clusters  or  diamonds,  oi 
four  together,  so  as  to  look  like  spangles. 


This  pincushion  is  for  a  toilet-table. 
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A  GUITAE  PmCUSHION. 

Take  two  pieces  of  thick  paste-board,  and  cut  them 
into  the  shape  of  a  guitar.  Cover  them  with  brown  or 
buflT  silk.  Having  put  a  flannel  between,  sew  them  to- 
gether at  the  edge..  Represent  the  strings  by  gold 
thread,  or  yeliow  sewing-silk.  At  the  place  where  the 
strings  terminate,  work  a  little  upright  ridge  in  button- 
bole  stitch  or  overcast.  Fasten  a  narrow  ribbon  with  a 
imall  bow  to  the  top  of  the  handle. 

Stick  the  pins  round  the  edge  of  the  gfdtar. 
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A  BELLOWS  NEEDLE-BOOK. 

Cut  two  pieces  of  thick  paste-board  into  the  shape  of 
a  pair  of  bellows  and  cover  them  with  silk.  Or  you 
may  have  four  pieces  of  covered  paste-board  in  the  he\ 
lows  shape,  uniting  two  of  each  by  a  narrow  ribbon  sew 
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ed  all  Tonnd  between,  to  a  stuffing  of  wool.  This  makes 
the  sides  of  the  beUows  thicker  and  handsomer,  but  is 
more  difficult  to  do,  or  rather  more  tedious.  Get  two 
pieces  of  cloth ;  cut  them  nearly  as  large  as  the  bellows, 
and  overcast  their  edges.  These  are  the  flaps  for 
needles.  Sew  them  to  one  of  the  halves  of  the  bellows 
on  the  inside.  Then  sew  the  two  sides  of  the  bellows 
together  by  a  few  tight  stitches  at  the  bottom  or  nar- 
rowest part,  leaving  a  small  open  space  for  the  insertion 
of  the  bodkin,  which  forms  the  nose  or  spout  of  the  bel- 
lows. To  secure  the  bodkin  more  firmly,  make  a  little 
loop  of  sewing  silk  on  the  inside  of  the  bellows  about  an 
indi  from  the  bottom,  and  slip  the  bodkin  under  the 
loop  and  through  the  aperture  below. 

Sew  strings  of  narrow  ribbon  to  the  handle  of  the 
bellows,  and  tie  them  tightly  over  it,  when  the  needle* 
book  is  not  in  use.  Stick  pins  along  the  edge  which 
forms  the  pincushion  part 
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A  THISTLE  NEEDLE-BOOK. 

Take  some  thick  wire,  and  wrap  it  round  closely  with 
freen  sewing  silk,  or  narrow  green  hank  ribbon.     Then 
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cut  large  leaves  of  green  cloth,  and  stiffen  thero  with 
wire  sewed  on  the  under  side.  Sew  the  leaves  to  the 
italk.    These  leaves  are  to  stick  the  needles  in. 

Make  a  ball  of  linen  staffed  with  emery,  and  cover  it 
with  green  velvet,  worked  or  crossed  with  yellow  sew- 
ing-silk in  the  form  of  diamonds.  This  baU  may  be 
about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut. 

Cut  a  piece  of  paste-board  into  the  shape  of  a  funnel ; 
the  bottom  exactly  fitting  the  emery-ball,  but  the  upper 
part  spreading  out  wide.  Have  also  a  flat  circular 
piece  of  paste-board,  cut  out  to  lay  on  the  top  of  this. 
Cover  both  these  things  with  lilac  silk,  and  sew  the  flat 
top  to  the  funnel-shaped  piece.  This,  when  sewed  to 
the  emery-ball,  forms  the  thistle  flower,  which  must, 
when  finished,  be  fastened  to  the  stalk. 

Stick  pins  round  the  seam  at  the  upper  edge  of  the 
flower. 


This  little  contrivance  answers  the  purpose  of  needle- 
book,  emery  bag,  and  pincushion,  and  b  to  be  kept  in  a 
work-box. 
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A  NEEDLE-BOOK  WORK-BAG. 

Hake  a  needle  ^book  precisely  as  described  in  the  next 
article.  Then  take  a  quarter  and  a  half  quarter  of  silk, 
and  cut  it  in  half,  as  if  to  make  a  square  reticule.  Sew 
the  two  sides  together,  inserting  a  covered  cord  between 
them.  Do  not  sew  the  sides  all  the  way  down,  but  ter- 
minate the  seams  at  some  distance  from  the  bottom,  so 
as  to  leave  two  open  flaps  large  enough  to  conceal  the 
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thread-case.  Then  stitch  a  seam  all  across,  just  above 
the  flaps,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  false  bottom  to  the  bag. 
To  this  seam  sew  the  back  of  the  thread-case,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  flaps  of  the  bag  will  fall  over  and  con- 
ceal it.  Sew  ^ye  pair  of  ribbon  strings  on  these  flaps, 
so  as  to  tie  them  down  §ver  the  needle-book. 

Get  two  yards  of  narrow  ribbon ;  cut  it  in  half,  and 
run  it  into  the  broad  hem  or  case  at  the  top  of  the  bag. 
Run  each  ribbon  all  round  the  case,  the  ends  coming 
out  at  opposite  sides  to  make  the  bag  draw  both  ways. 
Tie  these  epds  together  in  bows. 

These  bags  are  very  convenient  in  travelling,  qr  when 
you  take  your  work  with  you  on  a  visit. 

To  cover  cord — take  some  new  silk  and  cut  it  into 
long  narrow  slips,  diagonally,  or  bias  as  it  is  con&monly 
called.  Sew  all  these  slips  together  by  the  ends  that 
slope  the  same  way.  Then  take  some  cotton  cord,  and, 
laying  the  silk  evenly  over  it,  baste  or  tack  it  along,  sc 
as  to  inclose  the  cord.  In  afterwards  sewing  this  to  the 
straight  side  of  a  piece  of  silk,  hold  the  silk  next  to  you 
and  let  your  stitches  be  very  short 
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A  VERY  CONVENIENT  NEEDLE-BOOK. 

Have  ready  four  pieces  of  paste-board  about  the  size 
of  playing-cards,  or  broader  if  you  choose.  Cover  them 
on  both  sides,  with  silk  sewed  neatly  over  the  edges. 
Get  some  ribbon  of  the  same  colour,  and  about  an  inch 
broad.  Sew  it  between  two  of  the  covered  cards,  so  as 
to  unite  them  all  round,  leaving  only  an  opening  at  one 
tnd  tA  put  in  the  stuffing.      Stuff  it  very   tightly  with 
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•vool  or  bran,  which  must  be  pressed  down  with  your 
fingers  as  hard  as  possible,  and  then  sew  up  the  opening. 
This  makes  a  pincushion  which  will  look  like  a  closed 
book,  and  the  piss  are  to  be  stuck  into  its  edges.  Then 
get  a  piece  of  cloth  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  pincush- 
ion, and  overcast  the  edges  with  silk.  Fold  it  in  half, 
and,  at  the  edge  where  it  is  folded,  run  two  or  three 
cases  or  sockets  for  bodkins,  which  must  be  prevented 
from  slipping  down  too  far  by  a  few  stitches  across  that 
part  of  the  socket  to  whiclf  the  point  of  the  bodkin  de- 
scends. The  eyes  of  the  bodkins  muot  be  left  sticking 
out  at  the  tops  of  the  cases. 

Take  the  two  remaining  cards  that  are  covered  with 
silk,  and  measure  two  pieces  of  silk  twice  the  size  of  the 
cards.  These  are  for  the  pockets.  Having  made  a  case 
in  the  top  of  each  pocket,  and  run  a  narrow  ribbon  into 
it,  gather  them  all  round,  and  sew  them  on  full  to  the 
outsides  of  these  two  last  covered  cards,  which  must 
then  be  sewed  one  to  each  side  of  the  pincushion,  having 
first  inserted  the  needle-fiaps.  They  must  be  put  on  so 
as  to  resemble  the  covers  of  a  book,  with  the  back  of  the 
pincushion  between  them  like  the  back  of  a  book.  Sew 
ttrings  of  ribbon  at  the  two  lower  corners.  At  the  two 
upper  comers,  the  ends  of  the  drawing-strings  in  the  top 
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A  pmcusmoN  needle-book. 

Make  a  flannel  pincushion  in  the  manner  already 
described.    Let  it  be  of  a  flat-sided  form,  and  about  as 


1^^ 


of  the  pockets  must  come  out  and  tie.  Ornament  the 
back  of  the  book  with  two  bows,  one  at  top,  and  one  at 
bottom. 

The  pockets  are  to  contain  the  thimble,,  emery-bag, 
cottou  spool,  &c.  They  will  also  hold  a  small  pair  of 
scissors,  in  a  sheath.  When  the  thread-case  is  not  in 
use,  it  must  always  be  carefully  tied  up. 
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arge  as  a  dollar,  and  an  inch  thick.  Make  a  round 
Dall  of  velvet  or  thick  silk,  lined  with  linen  and.  stuffed 
with  emery.  You  can  get  emery  in  small  quantities 
either  at  the  druggist's  or  the  hardware  stores.  The 
emery-ball  should  be  about  the  size  of  a  large  hazel-nut. 
Sew  it  firmly  to  the  centre  of  one  of  the  flat  sides  of  the 
pincushion.  Get  a  piece  of  pasteboard,  cut  it  of  a  cir- 
cular form  to  fit  the  flat  side  of  the  pincushion,  and  cov- 
er this  pasteboard  with  silk.  Then,  with  a  piece  of  silk 
twice  the  size  of  the  pasteboard,  make  a  pocket  with  a 
case  at  the  top.  Gather  the  pocket,  and  sew  it  to  the 
pasteboard  as  in  the  needle-book  first  described.  Make 
an  eyelet  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  case,  and  run  in 
galloon,  securing  it  at  the  ends.  This  is  to  draw  the 
top  of  the  pocket. 

Prepare  two  circular  flaps  of  cloth  co  stick  the  needles 
\n  ;  overcast  the  edges  and  run  them  together  near  the 
back,  so  as  to  form  a  socket  for  a  bodkin.  Then  sew 
them  on  the  pincushion ;  but  not,  of  course,  on  the  side 
Aat  has  the  emery-ball.  Then  sew  on  the  round  piece 
of  covered  pasteboard,  as  a  lid  to  conceal  the  needle- 
flaps.  To  the  upper  edge  of  this  lid  sew  a  loop  of  gal- 
loon, and  pull  down  the  loop  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Hncushion,  so  as  to  hitch  over  the  emery-balK  which 
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mil  thus  serve  as  a  button  to  confine  it.  This  is  the 
fastening  of  the  needle-book. 

If  you  want  a  string,  sew  it  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
edge  of  the  pincushion. 

These  pincushion  needle-books  are  easily  made,  and 
are  very  useful. 


A  THREE-SIDED  NEEDLE-BOOK. 


In  making  this  needle-book,  the  first  thing  is  to  form 
the  pincushion,  which  is  thus  constructed ; — Take  some         I 
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pasteboai  .4  and  cut  it  into  thr'^e  oblong  pieces  of  equal 
iize.  They  may  be  about  six  inches  in  length,  and 
three  in  breadth.  Cut  a  small  round  hole  in  one  of 
iiem,  and  insert  in  it  a  soeket  for  a  thimble.  This 
socket  is  sunk  in  the  pincushion,  is  made  of  pasteboard, 
and  roust  exactly  fit  the  thimble,  which  is  to  go  in  with 
the  end  downwards. 

Coyer  the  three  pieces  of  pasteboard  with  thick  silk, 
and  sew  them  all  together  in  the  form  of  a  prism,  or  so 
that  the  shape  of  the  pincushion  will  be  three-sided. 
Close  one  end  with  a  triangular  piece  of  covered  paste- 
board, and  stuff  the  pincushion  hard  with  wool  or  bran. 
Then  close  up  the  other  end. 

Take  a  double  piece  of  silk  about  half  a  quarter  of  a 
yard  in  length,  and  the  width  of  the  pincushion,  to  one 
side  of  which  you  must  sew  it.  Sew  this  silk  neatly 
nil  round  the  edge,  and  finish  the  other  end  by  bringing 
it  to  a  point.  Inside  of  this  silk,  put  two  cloth  flaps  for 
needles,  with  bodkin-cases  run  in  them.  You  may,  if 
you  choose,  add  three  silk  straps,  under  which  can  be 
slipped  a  pair  of  small  scissors.  Put  strings  to  the 
pointed  end  of  the  needle-book,  and,  when  you  are  not 
using  it,  keep  it  rolled  round  the  pincushion,  and  tied 
fast 
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RETICULES. 


A  DOLL  BAG. 


Get  a  doll's  head,  of  composition.  Make  a  square  bag 
oat  of  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of  silk,  and  run  a  case  for  a 
drawing-string  at  the  top.     Sew  the  shoulders  of  thp 
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doll  to  the  bag,  just  below  the  case.  You  can  pass  the 
needle  through  the  hole  made  for  that  purpose  in  the 
composition.  Having  run  a  ribbon  into  the  case,  draw 
it  up  closely  round  the  doll's  neck.  Make  two  arms  of 
stuffed  linen,  and  cover  them  with  long  loose  sleeves  of 
the  same  silk  as  the  bag.  Sew  the  arms  to  the  inside 
of  the  bag,  and  bring  them  out  at  the  two  slits  or  open- 
ings, that  are  lefl  at  the  sides  near  the  base. 

Make  a  very  small  pincushion  of  a  little  slip  of  flan- 
nel, rolled  tightly  up  and  covered  with  silk.  It  must  be 
of  a  cylindrical  form.  Get  two  small  pieces  of  cloth  ; 
overcast  or  scollop  the  edges,  and  sew  them  on  one  side 
of  the  pincushion  as  flaps  to  hold  needles.  Then  sew 
on  over  all  a  small  piece  of  fur,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
hang  down  and  conceal  the  needle-flaps.  "When  the 
pincushion  is  finished  in  this  manner,  with  the  fur  over 
it,  it  will  look  like  a  little  muflf;  and  the  doll's  hand? 
must  be  sewed  fast  under  the  fur  to  seem  as  if  they 
were  thrust  into  the  mufif.  The  fur  must  be  put  on  so 
as  to  be  lifled  up  to  get  the  pins  or  needles. 

Make  a  quilted  bonnet  for  the  doll's  bead.  She  wiV 
look  like  a  lady  going  out  with  a  cloak  and  nufl*. 
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These  bags  are  very  convenient  to  hang  up  in  the 
sitting-room,  as  they  not  only  famish  pins  and  needles, 
but  they  afford  a  convenient  receptacle  for  the  scraps 
and  shapings  that  ar  •  Kft  in  cutting  out  work*  As  the 
fery  smallest  pieoes  of  linen  or  muslin  are  useful  to  the 
^per  makers,  it  is  wrong  to  throw  them  away  or  to 
Dura  them. 


A  CIRCULAR  RETICULE. 


IBHki^^^^ 


Take  half  a  yard  of  silk,  and  cut  it  into  two  equal 
parts,  so  that  there  will  be  a  quarter  of  a  yard  in  each. 
Sew  together  the  selvage  ends  of  these  two  pieces  so  at 
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CO  tfiake  a  ring.  In  the  middle  of  one  of  the  breadths 
of  silk,  CDt  a  slit  of  about  half  a  quarter  in  length,  or  a 
little  more.  Lay  narrow  ribbon  all  round  the  inside  of 
this  sli^  and  sew  it  down  so  as  to  form  a  caso  for  the 
strings ;  work  the  eyelet  holes  on  the  outsido  of  the 
case.  Grather  the  silk  at  top  and  bottom  with  four  gath- 
ering  threads,  dividing  it  into  quarters. 

Prepare  two  circular  pieces  of  thick  pasteboard. 
They  must  be  about  the  size  of  a  dollar.  Cover  them 
neatly  with  silk,  and  mark  them  into  four  equal  divis- 
ions, which  may  be  done  with  bits  of  white  thread. 
Then  take  the  silk  that  forms  the  bag,  and  sew  it  on  the 
inside  all  round  these  pieces  of  pasteboard,  making  the 
divisions  or  quarters  match  exactly.  Run  the  strings 
into  the  case,  and  the  bag  will  be  finished. 

These  reticules,  though  they  do  not  look  large,  Wil! 
bold  a  great  deal.  They  may  be  made  very  handsome, 
by  covering  the  two  circular  pieces  of  pasteboard  with 
white  satin,  and  painting  on  them  small  devices  ir 
water  colours ;  something  in  the  style  of  watch-papera 
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A  BASKET  RETICULE. 

Get  a  small  open-work  basket  of  a  circular  form,  and 
without  handles.  Then  take  a  piece  of  silk  about  a 
quarter  and  half-quarter  in  depth,  and  make  it  into  a 
square  bag,  leaving  it  open  at  the  bottom  as  well  as  a^ 
the  top.  Gather  or  plait  the  bottom  of  the  silk,  and  puu 
ting  it  down  into  the  basket,  sew  it  all  round  to  the  bas- 
ket-bottom. The  silk  will  th^is  form  a  lining  for  the 
open  sides  of  the  basket. 

Run  a  case  for  a  ribbon  round  the  top  of  the  bag. 
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A  THBEE^IDED  RETICULE. 

Gut  your  silk  into  three  pieces  of  equal  size.  Each 
must  he  ahout  a  quarter  of  a  yard  in  depth,  and  half  a 
quarter  wide.  The  sides  of  each  must  he  straight  till 
within  a  finger's  length  of  the  hottom ;  they  must  then 
he  sloped  off  to  a  point.  Sew  those  three  pieces  of  silk 
together,  (inserting  a  covered  cord  between  the  seams,) 
and  make  them  all  meet  in  a  point  at  the  bottom.  Put 
a  tassel  or  bow  at  each  comer,  and  one  at  the  bottom. 

Hem  down  the  top,  and  run  a  ribbon  into  it. 
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A  POCKET-BOOK  RETICULE. 

These  reticules  are  frequently  made  of  whho  hair* 
cloth,  and  embroidered  with  floss  silk ;  but  as  these  ma- 
terials may  not  be  conveniently  procured,  we  will  rec- 
ommend thick  gros-de-nap,  lined  with  stiff  linen,  mus- 
lin, or  buckram.  Half  a  yard  of  silk  will  be  sufficient 
Cut  it  into  the  shape  of  a  large  pocket-book,  and  cord 
the  sides  and  round  the  flap.  Fasten  down  the  flap 
vith  two  small  silk  buttons,  and  a  loop  of  narrow  rib- 
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Don  or  galloon.  The  handles  are  made  of  two  very 
stiff  but  slender  rolls  of  gros-de-nap,  cut  bias,  and  filled 
as  tight  as  possible  with  a  roll  of  wadding.  These 
handles  must  be  very  firm  and  hard,  and  sewed  with 
great  neatness.     Put  ribbon  bows  at  the  comers. 


A  PLAITED  RETICULE. 
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For  this  reticule,  you  must  have  three  quarters  of  a 
yard    of  silk,    and   a  3rard   of  thick    narrow  watch- 
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ribbon,  which  must   be   cut  into  four  pieces  of  equal 
length. 

Cut  off  first  a  quarter  of  a  yurd  of  the  silk  and  lay  it 
aside  to  line  the  upper  part  of  the  bag.  Then  cut  out 
the  bag,  dividing  the  silk  into  two  pieces.  Each  side 
of  the  bag  must  be  the  whole  breadth  of  the  silk  (to  al- 
low for  plaiting,)  and  a  quarter  and  half  quarter  in 
depth.  The  top  is  to  be  cut  into  large  scollops,  three 
on  each  side. 

On  each  side  of  the  bag,  baste  two  rows  (one  above 
another)  of  even  regular  plaits,  and  stitch  down  on  them 
the  pieces  of  narrow  ribbon, — the  upper  and.  lower 
plaits  should  turn  different  ways.  Then  baste  on  a 
muslin  lining,  which  need  not  ^extend  to  the  top,  as  the 
scollops  are  to  be  lined  with  silk.  Cover  a  cord  and 
insert  it  between  the  two  sides  of  the  bag,  and  all  round 
the  scollops  at  the  top.  After  the  sides  are  sewed  to- 
gether, make  a  case  just  below  the  scollops,  and  run  in 
the  strings.  Put  a  bow  of  ribbon  at  each  comer  of  tiM 
bottom. 
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A  MELON  RETICULE. 

A  very  pretty  reticule  may  be  made  in  this  manner. 
Cut  four  pieces  of  pasteboard  into  an  elliptical  or  oval 
shape ;  perhaps  they  had  better  be  somewhat  pointed 
towards  the  top  and  bottom.  They  should  be  a  quaiter 
of  a  yard  deep,  and  half  a  quarter  in  width.  Split  two 
of  them  down  the  middle,  so  as  to  make  four  half  pie- 
ces, and  let  the  other  two  remain  oval.     Cover  them  aJI 
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with  silk,  and  bind  them  neatly  with  narrow  ribbon ;  oi 
else  insert  a  covered  cord  between  the  edges. 

Sew  the  curved  sides  of  the  half-pieces  to  the  two 
curved  sides  of  the  whole  pieces.  This  will  leave  the 
straight  sides  of  the  half  pieces  inward. 

Make  a  square  bag  of  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of  silk. 
Run  a  case  in  the  top,  and  gather  the  bottom  so  as  to 
draw  it  up  quite  close.  Unite  the  bag  to  the  pieces  of 
covered  pasteboard,  by  sewing  them  all  together  at  the 
bottom,  so  that  they  shall  all  meet  in  as  small  a  space 
as  possible. 

Make  eyelet  holes  near  the  top  of  the  outside  or 
whole  pasteboards,  and,  when  you  run  the  string  into 
the  case  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  bag,  pass  the  ends  of 
the  ribbon  through  these  eyelet  holes  in  the  pasteboard, 
so  that  it  will  draw  both  ways,  and  connect  at  the  top 
the  silk  part  of  the  reticule  with  the  pasteboard. 

Prepare  three  handsome  bows  of  ribbon,  and  sew  one 
at  the  bottom  of  the  reticule,  and  the  others  at  the  top. 
The  pasteboards  of  these  reticules  may  be  covered  with 
white  satin  and  handsomely  painted^  In  this  case  the 
bags  and  ribbon  should  be  pink  or  blue. 
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A  POINTED  BETICULE. 

Oet  a  quarter  and  a  half  quarter  of  silk ;  cut  it  in 
two  pieces,  after  having  taken  off  a  slip  for  the  four 
outside  points.  The  two  pieces  are  to  form  the  sides  of 
the  bag.  They  must  each  be  cut  out  with  two  points 
at  the  top,  and  one  large  point  at  the  bottom.  Then  cut 
out  the  four  additional  points.  Cord  the  whole  with 
silk  of  a  different  colour,  and  line  them  all  with  the 
same  as  the  cording. 
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Then  sew  the  two  sides  together,  inserting  a  cord  be- 
tween.  Next  sew  on  the  four  outside  points,  two  on 
each  side,  so  as  to  hang  downwards ;  finishing  theii 
straight  edge  with  a  cord  sewed  also  to  the  reticule. 
Make  a  case  just  below  the  top-points,  and  run  in  a 
narrow  ribbon. 


A  HALBERT-SHAFED  BETICULE. 

.    ;  Take  a  quarter  and  half-quarter  of  silk.     Cut  ofi*  and 

lay  aside  a  half-quarter  to  line  the  top.     Then  cut  oa 
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the  two  Aides  of  the  bag,  which  must  be  rounded  at  the 
bottom,  and  terminating  in  a  point  at  the  top.  It  most 
also  be  rounded  at  the  upper  comer.  Line  the  lower 
part  with  muslin,  and  the  inside  of  the  top  with  silk, 
sewing  a  covered  cord  all  round. 

Sew  together  the  two  sides  of  the  bag,  and  make  a 
case  where  the  silk  lining  leaves  ofil 

Gret  some  satin  piping-cord,  and  sew  a  row  of  it  on 
the  outside  of  the  bag,  so  as  to  correspond  in  form  with 
the  shape  of  the  top.  Put  on  two  bows  of  ribbon,  one 
at  each  side,  and  run  in  the  strings. 

The  ribbon  and  piping-cord  had  better  be  of  a  difler- 
ent  colour  from  the  silk  of  which  the  bag  is  made ;  for 
instance,  a  purple  reticule  may  be  trimmed  with  blue 
a  green  <me  with  pink,  &c. 
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A  DIMIXy  BETICULE. 

Little  girls  will  find  these  reticules  very  conyenient 
for  common  use,  as  they  can  be  washed. 

Take  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of  fine  cambric  dimity,  of 
ibe  very  narrowest  cord,  and  split  it  in  two.     Cut  the 
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shape  of  a  small  scollop  or  point  out  of  an  old  card  or  a 
bit  of  thick  paper.  Laying  this  on  the  dimity,  draw  a 
row  of  points  or  scollops  all  round,  taking  care  not  to 
go  too  near  the  edge,  and  turning  the  corners  hand- 
somely. The  drawing  may  be  done  with  a  lead  pencil, 
or  the  point  of  a  fine  camel's-hair  brush,  dipped  in  wet 
indigo  or  prussian  blue.  Baste  or  tack  the  two  sides  of 
the  bag  together,  and  following  the  outline  of  the  scol- 
lops, run  them  along  with  very  neat  short  stitches ;  tak- 
ing care  always  to  stick  the  needle  through  both  sides* 
as  it  is  that  which  unites  them. 

When  you  have  done  running  the  scollops,  cut  them 
oat  with  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors,  but  avoid  cutting  too 
close  to  the  stitches.  Then  turn  the  bag  right  side  out- 
wards, and  with  the  blunt  end  of  a  bodkin  poke  out  the 
scollops  into  their  proper  shape.  Get  some  tape  and 
sew  it  all  round  the  inside  of  the  bag,  about  two  inches 
from  the  top.  This  will  form  the  case,  into  which  you 
must  run  strings  of  white  cotton  cord. 

These  bags  may  be  made  of  cambric-muslin,  or  small* 
figured  gingham. 
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A  BRAIDED  RETICULE. 

Cut  oat  two  pieces  of  new  cambric-muslin,  or  fine 
cambric-dimity.  Each  piece  must  be  a  quarter  of  • 
fard  wide,  and  a  quarter  and  a  nail  in  depth,  to  allow 
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for  the  cose  at  the  top.  Have  ready  a  pattem-for  braid- 
ing,  drawn  with  a  pen  and  ink  on  a  slip  of  thick  white 
paper,  and  baste  it  under  the  muslin,  not  too  close  to  the 
edge.  Take  a  piece  of  narrow  worsted  braid  of  any 
colour  you  like,  (but  scarlet,  black,  or  dark  blue  will  be 
the  most  durable,)  and  having  wound  it  in  a  ball,  stitch 
it  neatly  with  sewing-silk  on  the  muslin ;  taking  care 
not  to  draw  it  too  tightly  so  as  tQ  pucker  it,  and  be  sure 
to  follow  the  pattern  exactly.  Then  sew  together  the 
two  sides  of  the  bag,  make  the  case  at  the  top,  and  run 
in  a  white  cotton  cord. 

When  this  bag  is  washed,  it  must  not  be  scalded  or 
boiled,  as  hot  water  will  take  the  colour  out  of  the 
braid.  * 

You  may  make  a  yery  pretty  reticule  of  small-figured 
blue  or  pink  gingham,  ornamented  with  white  cotton 
braid. 

Braiding  is  a  sort  of  work  that  can  be  done  very  ex- 
peditiously. The  above  are  some  of  die  easiest  pat- 
terns. 
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A  LAMP  STAND. 

Procure  about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of  very  chick  cloth 
or  drugget,  and  cut  it  eicactly  square.  Then  get  a  yard 
of  wide  Brussels  carpeting  of  only  two  colours,  as,  for 
this  purpose,  a  variety  of  colours  causes  a  confused  and 
indistinct  efiect,  and  always  looks  badly.  The  best  tints 
for  a  lamp-stand  are  shaded  greens,  varied  only  with 
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shaded  browns.     These  colours  will  give  the  effect  of 

rich  moss.  'i 

i 
Cut  the  carpeting  into  strips  about  three  inches  broad 

Hark  out  on  the  cloth  or  drugget  the  space  you  intend  td  i 

leave  vacant  for  the  foot  of  the  lamp.     You  can  make  ,  I 

the  marks  by  tacking  a   white  thread  along,  so  as  to  I, 
form  a  square.     Round  the  outer  edge  of  this  square 

the  strips  of  carpeting  are  to  be  sewed.  <  I 

Prepare,  for  the  comers,  some  bits  of  carpeting,  , 
which  are  to  be  very  small  near  the  white  line,  and  are  1 1 
gradually  to  increase  in  size  as  they  advance  towards  | 
the  outer  extremity  of  the  drugget.  Begin  by  sewing 
on  these  bits  so  as  to  fill  all  the  corners  with  them. 
Then  sew  on  all  the  strips,  extending  them  from  comer 
to  comer.  Each  strip  (as  well  as  the  comer  pieces) 
must  be  doubled  or  folded  in  the  middle,  and  stitched 
down  on  the  right  side. 

When  the  strips  are  all  sewed  on,  they  must  be  ravel*  , 
led  or  fringed,  so   as  to  look  like  long  plush  or  velvet 
Afterwards  go  over  the  whole  surface  with  a  pair  o^ 
very  large  scissors,  and  shear  it  as  even  as  possible 
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A  COURT-PLASTER  CASK. 

Cut  out  of  thick  paper  a  model  cS  the  case,  which  is 
a  square  of  ahout  four  inches,  with  a  semicircular  leal 
projecting  from  each  side  ;  these  four  leaves  when  they 
are  folc   d  down  shut  in  the  court-plaster. 

Lay  he  model  on  a  piece  of  fine  white  drawing-pa- 
per, anu  trace  the  size  and  shape  with  a  pencil.  Then 
cut  it  out  With  water-colours  paint  a  narrow  border 
all  round,  and  both  on  the  inside  and  outside,  and  also  a 
pretty  little  device  on  the  back.  Write  on  the  inside 
with  red  ink  these  lines : — 

**  If  knife  or  pin  ihould  hand  or  (hco  offend, 
This  liulo  caso  U  hmling  help  will  lend  *' 
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A  MATCH  B-^I 

Oet  a  very  small  tumbler,  such  a  one  as  is  generally 
sold  for  sixpence.  Cover  the  outside  with  fine  colour* 
ed  paper,  blue,  pink,  lilac,  or  light  green,  pasted  on  very 
smoothly  and  evenly.  When  it  is  dry,  paste  a  bordei 
or  binding  of  gold  paper  round  the  top  or  upper  edge  of 
the  tumbler,  and  ornament  it  all  over  with  small  sprigSi 
stars,  or  spots,  cut  also  out  of  gilt  paper. 
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You  mi^t  next  have  reroarse  to  a  colour-box  for 
•Oine  bumt-umber,  and  a  fine  camelVhair  pencil.  The 
imber  is  a  handsome  brown  colour ;  rub  a  little  of  it  on 
i  plate  or  saucer,  and  with  the  caroePs-hair  pencil  trace 
a  dark  narrow  line  close  under  the  lower  edge  of  the 
gold  border,  and  also  along  the  right-hand  edge  of  every 
one  of  the  spots  or  sprigs ;  but  on  no  account  continue 
the  dark  line  round  both  sides  of  the  gold  ornaments,  as 
that  will  destroy  the  efiect.  If  properly  done,  the  dark- 
brown  shade,  on  one  side  of  the  gold,  will  make  all  the 
ornaments  look  as  if  they  were  relieved  or  raised  from 
the  surface. 

Then  fill  the  box  with  paper-matches,  and  keep  it  OD 
the  mantel-piece. 

In  pasting  the  coloured  paper  on  the  tumbler,  yoa  can 
leave  a  vacant  space,  which  may  be  occupied  by  a  hand- 
some little  engraved  picture,  bordered  with  gold. 

In  making  matches,  cut  the  paper  into  long  straight 
narrow  slips,  an  inch  or  two  wide.  Fold  them  two  or 
three  times,  and  stroke  them  down  between  your  fore- 
finger and  thumb,  pressing  them  very  hard  with  your 
thumb-nail,  so  as  to  make  them  firm  and  even. 
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A  RIDDLE  FLOWER. 


Procare  some  fine  pink,  blue,  or  yellow  paper,  an4 
cut  out'  thirty-six  leaves,  all  exactly  alike.    The  form      i* 
must  be  a  narrow  oval,  diminishing  to  a  point  a^  each       i  i 
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end ;  the  size  about  six  inches  long,  and  two  inches  wide 
at  the  broadest  part 

Write,  in  very  small  neat  letters,  a  conundrum  on 
each  leaf,  and  put  the  solution  on  the  back,  or  under 
side.  Cut  out  of  green  paper,  four  large  leaves,  resem- 
bling those  of  the  oak,  and  write  an  enigma  on  each 
with  the  answer  on  the  back.  Make  a  fold  or  crease 
down  the  middle  of  each  flower-leaf  and  unite  them  all 
in  the  centre  with  a  needle  and  thread ;  so  that  they 
spread  out  all  round,  resembling  a  dahlia. 

For  the  stalk,  prepare  some  wire,  covered  with  nar- 
rovr  green  ribbon  wrapped  closely  round  it.  With  a 
needle,  fasten  the  green  leaves  to  this  stalk,  and  then 
put  on  the  flower.  In  the  centre  of  the  flower,  put  a 
small  circular  piece  of  pasteboard  or  card,  painted  yel- 
low so  as  to  imitate  the  stamina,  and  sew  it  on  neatly  to 
conceal  the  place  where  all  the  leaves  come  together. 
Fasten  a  similar  little  'piece  to  the  back  of  the  flowe 
where  the  stem  is  joined  to  it. 

Three  or  four  of  these  flowers,  in  a  tumbler  or  dowei^ 
glass,  make  a  handsome  ornament  for  a  centre  table 
and  the  riddles,  if  well  selected,  will  aflbrd  amusemeni 
to  visiters  • 
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A  DANCING  DOLL. 


Draw,   on   fine  pasteboard  or   Bristol-board,  a  doll      | 
about  a  foot  high,  and  pajfil  her  face  and  hair  hand-         . 
Bomely ;  then  cut  her  out.     Make,  separately  from  iha      .  { 
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loU,  a  pair  of  pasteboard  arms,  and  a  pair  of  legs  of  the 
&aine  material ;  and  paint  the  hands  and  feet.  The 
iolPs  waist  must  be  covered  with  a  body  or  corsage  of 
silk  or  satin,  lined  and  made  shapely  with  a  little  wad- 
ding. Cover  the  arms  with  white  sleeves  of  crape  or 
thin  muslin ;  let  them  be  wide  and  full,  and  confine 
them  at  the  wrist.  Sew  ocr  the  arms  to  the  shoulders 
or  bust  of  the  doll.  They  should  be  made  as  if  she 
were  holding  out  her  frock  with  them. 

Prepare  a  silk  skirt,  and  plait  it  on  to  the  doll's  waist, 
concealing  the  join  with  a  belt  or  sash.  You  may  add 
an  apron  of  thin  crape,  trimmed  with  ribbon,  and  tucked 
up  at  one  comer  with  a  small  flower. 

Put  silk  shoes  on  her  feet,  having  sewed  on  the  legs 
of  the  doll  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  move  easily 
from  the  knees. 

Take  a  small  spool  or  ball  of  black  sewing-silk.  Pass 
one  end  of  it  through  the  body  of  the  doll,  and  having 
made  a  large  knot  on  this  end,  tie  it  to  the  bar  of  a 
chair.  Slip  the  doll  along  the  thread  of  silk  till  she  is 
about  a  yard  from  the  chair.  Then  place  yourself  in 
front  of  her,  holding  the  spool  in  your  hand ;    you  may 
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Btand  two  yards  from  the  doll.  Jerk  the  thread  up  and 
down  so  as  to  move  the  doll,  and  make  her  feet  go  as  if 
(hey  were  dancing. 

When  you  are  ahont  to  put  her  away,  draw  in  the 
thread  close  to  her  back  (the  knot  will  prevent  its  com- 
ing through),  wind  up  the  ^ol,  and  lay  it  with  the  doU 
in  her  box  or  drawer. 

There  must  be  a  flat  skirt  of  pasteboard  under  the 
silk  skirt  to  shape  .it  out;  and  to  the  middle  of  this 
pasteboard  the  legs  most  be  loosely  fastened,  but  not  so 
as  to  endanger  their  dropping  off 
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A  JOINTED  LINEN  DOLL. 

Linen  doUs,  when  large  and  properly  made,  general- 
ly afibrd  more  pleasure  to  little  children  than  those  of 
wax,  wood,  or  composition,  as  they  can  he  handled  and 
played  with  freely  ;  and,  when  soiled  or  injured, are  eas- 
ily repaired.     No  child  can  hurt  itself  or  its  playmate 
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with  a  linen  doll,  and  by  renewing  the  outside  covering, 
and  stitching  up  an  occasional  rent,  they  can  be  made 
to  last  for  years.  We  have  always  observed  that  they 
remain  longer  in  favour  with  their  young  owners,  and 
continue  to  give  theiA  more  real  satisfaction,  than  the 
handsomest  wax  doll  that  can  be  purchased. 

To  make  a  large  linen  doll  in  the  best  manner,  you 
will  require,  perhaps,  a  gallon  of  bran,  which  in  the  city 
will  cost  a  few  cents,  in  the  country  nothing.  Before 
you  go  to  work,  collect  all  the  materials,  and  put  them 
on  a  large  waiter ;  else  the  litter  on  the  floor  around 
you  will  be  very  great 

Get  some  coarse  white  linen,  and  cut  out  of  it  a  piece 
to  repres^t  the  head,  neck,  and  shoulders  of  the  doll. 
Then,  for  the  other  side,  cut  out  another  piece  precisely 
of  the  same  size  and  shape.  The  size  of  the  head, 
when  finished,  may  be  that  of  a  common  orange ;  but 
the  pieces  of  linen  must  be  quite  large,  to  allow  for  a 
great  deal  that  will  be  taken  up  in  stuffing.  Then  cut 
out  the  upper  part  of  the  arms  (from  the  shoulder  to  the 
elbow)  and  then  the  lower  part,  from  the  elbow  to  the 
wrist;  shaping  them  handsomely.  Next  cut  out  the 
hands.     You  will  not  be  able  to  make  any  tolerable  im* 
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Hation  of  fingers ;   therefore,  all  you  can  do  is  to  round 
off  the  hands  in  as  shapely  a  manner  as  possible. 

Next  cut  put  two  pieces  of  linen  for  the  back  and 
front  of  the  doll's  body,  and  give  the  waist  a  handsome  . 
tapering  shape.  Afterwards  cut  out  the  legs  from  the 
hips  to  the  knees ;  and  then,  in  two  separate  pieces,  the 
legs  from  the  knees  to  the  ancles ;  shaping  them  well. 
Lastly*  cut  out  the  feet  in  four  pieces,  two  for  each  side. 

All  these  different  parts  of  the  doll  must  be  sewed 
separaiely,  stuffed  tightly  with  bran,  and  then  strongly 
sewed  up  at  the  ends.  They  must  be  stuffed  so  hard 
that  they  cannot  be  dented. 

The  head  must  be  made  of  a  good  shape  and  well 
rounded.  To  stiffen  the  neck  (which  would  otherwise 
droop  down,  and  hang  about  as  if  broken)  take  a 
smooth  round  stick,  near  six  inches  or  half  a  foot  long, 
and  as  thick  as  a  man's  thumb ;  thrust  this  stick  into 
the  neck,  among  the  bran,  passing  one  end  up  into  the 
head,  and  leaving  enough  of  the  other  end  to  go  down 
into  the  breast.  If  the  bran  has  been  stuffed  in  suffi- 
ciently tight  and  firm,  it  will  keep  this  stick  quite  steady, 
and  the  head  will  always  be  erect. 
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The  next  thing  is  to  sew  the  different  parts  of  the 
arms  together,  so  as  to  make  joints  at  the  elbows  and 
wrists ;  and  then  cover  them  entirely,  from  the  shoul- 
ders to  the  termination  of  the  hands,  with  fine  white 
linen  nicely  fitted.  Then  sew  together  the  difierent 
parts  of  the  legs,  making  joints  at  the  knees  and  ancles, 
and  cover  them  also  with  fine  linen.  This  outside  cov- 
ering will  not  prevent  the  joints  from  bending.  Next, 
cover  the  head,  neck,  and  breast  with  fine  linen.  In 
sewing  the  outer  covering  on  the  head,  great  care  and 
nicety  is  requisite  in  turning  in  the  folds  and  wrinkles 
of  the  linen.  These  folds  and  wrinkles  must  be  so 
managed  as  to  come  as  much  as  possible  to  the  back  and 
top  of  the  head,  leaving  the  face  with  a  smooth  and  even 
surface. 

When  all  the  different  parts  are  completed,  they  must 
be  put  together,  and  sewed  very  firmly  with  strong 
thread.  That  is,  the  head,  neck,  and  breast  of  the  doli 
must  be  sewed  to  the  body,  the  arms  must  be  sewed  to 
the  shoulders,  and  the  legs  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
body. 

When  the  doll  is  so  far  completed,  her  face  most  be 
handsomely  painted  in  water-colours,  so  as  to  repreaem 
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cheeks,  eyes,  nose,  and  moath ;  hair  must  also  be  paint- 
ed to  look  as  if  curliog  all  over  the  back  of  her  head, 
and  round  her  forehead.  When  the  face  becomes  soil- 
ed, it  can  be  renewed  by  sewing  on  a  new  piece  of  lin^ 
en,  and  painting  it  again. 

A  linen  doll  of  this  description  can  easily  be  made  to 
sit  alone  on  the  floor,  to  kneel,  and  to  bend  her  arms  in 
any  position.  As  has  been  explained,  the  joints  are 
formed  by  making  the  doll  in  so  many  separate  pieces, 
and  then  sewing  them  all  together.  The  proportion  of 
each  part  should  be  well  observed. 

You  may  make  gloves  for  her  out  of  the  arms  of  old 
kid  gloves,  and  also  boots  or  shoes  of  the  same.  Her 
stockings  may  be  made  of  the  tops  of  fine  old  stockings. 
If  properly  drest  in  a  nice  frock  and  petticoats  (like  a 
baby  for  instance)  this  doll  will  look  extremely  well ; 
particularly  if  her  face  is  prettily  painted :  and  she  will 
be  found  an  excellent  plajrthing  even  for  a  little  girl  of 
seven  or  eight  years  old,  who  may  take  pleasure  in 
making  clothes  for  her. 
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A  COMMON  LINEN  DOLL. 

These  dolls  are  easily  made,  and  answer  every  pur« 
pose  for  very  small  children.  They  may  be  of  any 
size,  from  a  quarter  of  a  yard  long  to  a  finger's  length. 
Some  little  girls  make  a  dozen  of  these  dolls  togethel 
and  play  at  school  with  them. 
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Fold  a  piece  of  linen  or  thick  muslin  in  half,  and 
then  roll  it  up  as  tightly  as  possible.  The  upper  end  of 
the  roll  is  to  represent  the  doll's  head,  which  must  be 
gathered  on  the  top  with  a  needle  and  thread  and  then 
drawn  closely  together,  and  sewed  up  in  the  centre. 
The  roll  must  then  be  sewed  half  way  down,  beginning 
at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  continuing  as  far  as  what 
is  intended  for  the  bottom  of  the  waist.  From  the  waist 
the  linen  must  go  loose,  and  be  made  to  spread  out  as 
widely  as  possible  ;  so  as  to  form  something  like  a  pet- 
ticoat. Gut  the  linen  quite  even  at  the  lower  edge,  that 
the  doll  may  stand  steadily. 

Get  a  piece  of  calico  or  gingham  for  the  frock,  sew  it 
up  behind,  and  then  hem  the  bottom.  Turn  in  the  top 
and  gather  it.  Put  it  on  the  doll,  and  draw  it  up  close- 
ly round  the  neck,  fastening  it  behind  with  a  few  stitch* 
es.  Form  the  waist  of  tho  frock,  by  wrapping  a  thread 
or  small  string  tightly  round  it,  and  drawing  it  in  as 
small  as  possible. 

For  the  arms,  roll  up  two  small  pieces  of  linen  sew 
them  up,  and  cover  the  upper  part  of  each  with  a  little 
of  -the  same  calico  as  the  frock,  to  represent  a  short 
sleeve.  Then  sew  the  arms  to  the  doll,  just  above  th^ 
top  of  the  frock. 
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A  BLACK  DOLL 

May  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding. 
The  linen  part  must  have  an  outside  covering  of  black 
silk  or  black  canton  crape.  The  frock  should  be  of  do* 
mestic  gingham  or  calico,  and  she  should  have  a  check 
apron.  A  white  muslin  cap  on  her  head  will  greatly 
improve  her  appearance. 

You  may  make  a  whole  family  of  these  linen  dolls^ 
representing  a  mother  and  several  children,  among  then 
a  baby.     A  black  one  may  then  be  added  as  a  servant 
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A  PEN-WIPER. 

Take  two  old  playing-cards,  and  cover  them  on  both 
sides  with  silk,  sewed  neatly  over  the  edges.  Then 
sew  the  cards  together,  so  as  to  resemble  the  cover  of  a 
book.  To  form  the  leaves  of  the  book,  prepare  six  oi 
eight  pieces  of  canton  crape;  double  them,  and  cut 
them  to  fit  the  cover.  With  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors 
scollop  them  all  round,  and  then  lay  them  flat  and  even 
on  the  cover,  and  sew  them  in  with  a  needle-full  of  sew- 
iDg-silk.  On  these  leaves  of  canton  crape  the  pens  an 
to  bo  wiped.     Black  b  the  best  colour. 
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ANOTHER  PEN-WIPEB. 
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Cat  oat  a  great  number  of  pieces  of  canton-crape, 
about  the  size  of  half  a  dollar,  and  of  as  many  different 
colours  as  you  can  procure.     Lay  them  evenly  in  sep- 
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arate  piles ,  «et  one  pile  be  black,  another  red ;  some 
piles  blue,  and  some  green.  Liet  there  be  an  equal 
number  of  pieces  in  each  pile.  Then  stick  a  needle 
with  a  thread  of  silk  in  it,  through  t|^e  <;entre  of  each 
pile,  and  fasten  the  pieces  together.  When  all  your 
/orious  piles  are  ready,  make  a  small  hole  through  the 
middle  of  each,  with  a  pair  of  sharp-pointed  scissors, 
and  run  a  silk  cord  through  them  all,  as  if  you  were 
stringing  beads  ;  arranging  the  different  colours  accord- 
ing to  your  taste.  You  may  make  the  string  of  pen- 
wipers of  any  lengtli,  from  a  quarter  of  a  yard  to  a 
whole  yard. 

These  are  very  useful  to  hang  over  a  desk  where  a 
great  deal  of  writing  is  done,  and  may  be  acceptable 
presents  from  little  girb  to  their  fathers. 

They  will  look  the  better  for  having  the  edges  scot- 
loped.  You  may  either  fasten  each  cluster  of  pieces 
permanently  to  the  string,  so  as  to  remain  stationary,  oi 
you  may  leave  them  to  slip  up  and  down  like  beads. 
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A  THIRD  PEN-WIPER. 

Cut  out  two  circular  pieces  of  pasteboard  about  the 
size  of  a  dollar,  or  larger  if  you  choose,  and  cover  them 
with  silk  on  both  sides.  Then  get  some  canton  crape ; 
cut  it  into  round  pieces  to  fit  the  covered  pasteboard, 
and  scollop  their  edges  in  very  small  points.  You  may 
prepare  eight  or  ten  pieces.  Put  the  leaves  of  crape 
between  the  two  pasteboards,  and  fasten  them  all  in  the 
centre,  stitching  them  through  and  through  with  strong 
silk  and  a  coarse  needle.  Conceal  the  fastening,  by 
covering  it  on  each  side  with  a  tuft  of  ravelled  or  floss 
^ilk  of  a  bright  colour. 
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HEXAGON  PATCH-WORE. 

Little  girls  often  find  amusement  in  making  jMitch- 
work  qailts  for  the  beds  of  their  dolls,  and  some  even  go 
so  far  as  to  make  cradle-quilts  for  their  infant  brothers 
and  sisters. 

Patch-work  may  be  made  in  various  forms,  as  stars, 
triangles,  diamonds,  waves,  stripes,  squares,  &c.  The 
outside  border  should  be  four  long  strips  of  calico,  allt>f 
the  same  sort  and  not  cut  into  patches.  The  dark  and 
light  calico  should  alwa3rs  be  properly  contrasted  in  az^ 
ranging  patch-wcork. 
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Children  may  learn  to  make  patch-work  hy  heginniiig 
with  kettle-holders,  and  iron-holders ;  and  for  these  pur- 
poses the  smallest  pieces  of  calico  may  be  used.  These 
holders  should  be  lined  with  thick  white  muslin,  and 
bound  all  round  with  tape ;  at  one  corner  there  should 
be  a  loop  by  which  to  hang  them  up.  Blower-holders 
are  very  convenient  for  the  use  of  servants,  to  save 
dieir  hands  from  scorching  when  they  remove  the  blow- 
er from  the  coal-grate. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  patch-work  that  is  prettier  or 
more  ingenious  than  the  hexagon,  or  six-sided  ;  this  is 
also  called  honeycomb-patch-work.  To  make  it  proper- 
ly you  must  first  cut  out  a  piece  of  pasteboard  of  the 
size  you  intend  to  make  the  patches,  and  of  a  hexagon 
or  six-sided  form.  Then  lay  this  model  on  your  calico, 
and  out  your  patches  of  the  same  shape,  allowing  them 
a  little  larger  all  round  for  turning  in  at  the  edges. 

Of  course  the  patches  must  be  all  exactly  of  the  same 
size.  Get  some  stiff  papers  (old  copy-books  or  letters 
will  do)  and  cut  them  also  into  hexagons  precisely  the 
8iz«  of  the  pasteboard  model.  Prepare  as  many  of  these 
papers  as  you  have  patches.  Baste  or  tack  a  patch 
npon  every  paper,  turning  down  the  edge  of  the  calico 
•ver  the  wrong  side. 
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Sew  together  neatly  over  the  edge,  six  of  these  patch- 
es, so  as  to  form  a  ring.  Then  sew  together  six  more 
in  the  same  manner,  and  so  on  till  you  have  enough. 
Let  each  ring  consist  of  the  same  sort  of  calico,  or  at 
least  of  the  same  colour.  For  instance,  one  ring  may 
he  hlue,  another  pink,  a  third  yellow,  &c.  The  papers 
must  he  left  in,  to  keep  the  patches  in  shape  till  the 
whole  is  completed. 

When  you  have  made  a  sufficient  numher  of  the  cal- 
ico rings,  get  some  thick  white  shirting-muslin,  and  cut 
it  also  into  hexagons,  which  must  afterwards  be  sewed 
over  papers  like  the  coloured  patches.  Sew  one  of  the 
white  hexagons  in  the  centre  of  each  ring  of  calico, 
which  must  then  be  surrounded  with  a  circle  of  white, 
which  will  make  three  white  patches  come  together  at 
each  comer  of.  the  coloured  rings. 

In  this  manner  all  the  patches  are  put  together  till 
the  whole  is  finished.  Put  a  deep  border  all  round,  of 
handsome  dark  calico,  all  of  the  same  sort. 

Prepare  a  lining  of  thick  white  muslin,  and  lay  bats 
of  carded  cotton  evenly  between,  after  you  have  put  it 
into  the  quilting-frame.  In  quilting  it  you  have  only  to 
follow  the  shape  of  the  hexagons.  When  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  frame,  finish  it  with  two  or  three  rows  of  run- 
i  |j      ning  at  the  edge,  which  must  be  neatly  turn'jd  in. 
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PLAYS    AND    PASTIMES. 


SEEK  THE  WHISTLE. 

At  the  beginning,  select  from  the  company  one  ^o 
18  quite  ignorant  of  the  play,  for  instance  Susan.  Place 
her  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  let  all  the  others 
form  a  circle  round  her.  Lucy,  having  prepared  a  little 
tin  whistle  tied  to  a  long  string,  which  has  a  knot  at  the 
other  end  with  a  pin  stuck  through  it,  slily  fastens  it  to 
the  back  of  Susan's  frock,  and  tells  her  that  she  must  en- 
deavour to  find  out  which  of  the  company  has  the  whis- 
tie. 

If  the  whistle  is  fastened  on  with  dexterity  and  ad* 
dress,  Susan  will  not  very  soon  discover  that  she  has  it 
herself.  Each  of  the  girls  steps  out  in  turn,  and,  going 
behind  Susan,  catches  up  the  whistle  as  it  hangs  to  her 
frock,  and  blows  it  loudly.  Susan  then  turns  hastily 
round,  thinking  she  can  find  the  owner  of  the  whistle 
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by  the  sound.  As  she  turns,  another  of  her  playmates 
goes  behind  her  and  blows  the  whistle. 

The  whistle  should  be  blown  by  as  many  and  as  fast 
as  possible,  to  add  to  Susan's  perplexity.  If  the  joke  is 
well  managed,  it  will  perhaps  be  ten  minutes  or  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  before  she  discovers  that  it  has  been  all 
the  time  fastened  to  the  back  of  her  own  frock.  The 
children  can,  if  they  choose,  continue  the  play  even  .after 
the  whistle  ceases  to  be  a  mystery  to  the  little  girl  to 
whom  it  is  fastened.  She,  who  is  caught  while  blow- 
ing the  whistle,  takes  her  place  in  the  centre,  and  has  it 
attached  to  her  back,  till  she.  in  her  turn,  detects  some 
one  in  the  act  of  sounding  iL 

This  is  a  very  lively,  though  rather  a  noisy  game, 
and  can  be  played  very  well  out  of  doors  in  a  yard  or 
field.  ji 


HOT  COCKLES. 

This  is  an  old  English  play,  and  very  simple.  Mary 
kneels  down,  concealing  her  eyes  in  the  lap  of  Jane, 
and  holding  her  right  hand  behind  her  back  with  the 
palm  outward.     Or  she  may  Vnccl  with  her  face  on  the 
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Bob,  or  chair-bottom.  Her  companions  come  softly  be< 
hind  her  one  by  one,  and  each  slaps  her  hand  into  the 
hand  of  Mary,  who  endeavours  to  guess  which  of  the 
little  girls  has  given  the  slap.  Whenever  she  guesses 
rightly,  the  one  that  has  given  the  last  slap  takes  Ma« 
ry's  phce. 


SHADOWS. 


This  game  can  only  be  played  in  the  evening.  Lucy 
takes  her  seat  on  a  stool  fronting  a  white  wall  or  whilj 
door,  and  aboilt  a  yard  distant  from  it.  Behind  her,  at 
some  distance,  is  a  table  on  which  is  a  small  lamp.  £ach 
of  her  companions  passes  in  turn  behind  Lucy  and  be* 
fore  the  lamp.  Not  being  permitted  to  turn  her  head, 
she  must  endeavour  to  guess  them  by  the  appearance  of 
their  shadows  on  the  wall.  Whoever  she  guesses  cor- 
rectly takes  Lucy's  place.  They  may  endeavour  to  dis* 
guise  their  looks,  by  putting  on  shawls,  bonnets  &c.  or 
by  making  grimaces  and  contortions. 
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BLINDMAITS  RING. 

The  little  girls  seat  themselves  in  a  ring  or  circle. 
Fanny  is  blindfolded  closely ;  after  which  she  turns 
roand  three  times,  and  then  walks  backward,  endeav* 
ouring  to  seat  herself  on  the  lap  of  one  of  her  compan- 
ions. When  she  has  done  so,  she  must  try  to  guess  on 
whose  lap  she  is  sitting,  but  is  not  permitted  to  use  her 
aands.  She  that  is  rightly  guessed  takes  the  place  of 
tl  e  blind-man ;  and  as  soon  as  the  handkerchief  is  tied 
on,  all  the  other  girls  change  their  places.  This  is  a 
very  quiet  play,  as  no  one  speaks  during  the  perform- 
ance. 


THE  TWO  BLIND  SISTEBS. 

Two  of  the  company  are  selected  as  sisters — Jane 
who  is  quite  unacquainted  with  the  play,  and  Lucy  who 
is  in  the  secret  Both  Jane  and  Lucy  are  blindfolded, 
and  kneel  down  together  side  by  side  in  front  of  Mary, 
who  is  seated  and  personates  their  mother.  Before  the 
handkerchief  is  pulled  down  over  Jane's  eyes,  a  stick 
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or  something  of  the  kind  is  shown  to  her,  and  she  is 
told  that  each  of  the  company  is  to  strike  her  with  it  in 
turn,  till  she  guesses  by  whom  the  blow  is  given.  Jane 
is  then  completely  blindfolded ;  but  the  handkerchief  is 
raised  above  Lucy's  eyes  so  as  to  enable  her  to  see  per- 
fectly. The  stick  is  given  to  Lucy,  and  she  in  reality, 
is  the  person  that  always  strikes  Jane.  Jane  at  every 
blow  guesses  some  one,  and  each  that  she  names  pays  a 
forfeit  The  play  goes  on  till  Jane  discovers  the  decep- 
tion by  proclaiming  her  surprise  at  always  guessing 
wrong,  and  declaring  that  she  will  make  no  farther  at- 
tempt The  trick  is  then  disclosed  to  her,  the  handker* 
chief  taken  off,  the  forfeits  are  sold  and  redeemed. 


Bjcinnple* 


Mabt.   Jane,  I  belier*  jm hsvt  ntrtr  pkyed  •!  tho  two  blind  tSmumi 

jAnn.    Nerer. 

lIiBT.  Well,  yon  v  tho  only  ooo  piOMnt  that  hai  not.  So  joa  lihaXi  bo 
one  of  the  siitbn,  end  Loey  the  other.  I  trill  be  the  mother.  Come,  both  of 
yon,  and  knoel  down  before  me.  Bee,  Jane,  here  ia  a  little  atick,  with  vrhUk 
yon  are  to  be  atruck  while  blindfolded.  Do  not  bo  aftaid ;  the  blowa  will  bo 
loo  alight  to  hurt  yon.  Yon  muat  endeavour,  after  each  blow,  tc  gueea  by 
whom  it  waa  siren,  addrcninf  yocrscif  to  Lucy.  Now  lot  me  blindfold  yot 
both.    (Sk§  puUs  tkt  hmikenkitf  antfrcly  eo«r  Jmt'a  ^w,  tmt  rauaa  ft  otaof 
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Jfant.    lMqfCwk0semaUtketimeJ  gi»etJan»a$tifktbltiw9ntkesiumUmr,) 

Samm,    Slater,  toaM  one  ttrilcM  in«. 

Ldot.    Well— who  do  too  think  it  b? 

Jams.    It  ia  Ffenny.    la  it  noty  mother  ? 

Maet.  No,  it  ia  not.— Fanny,  yoa  moat  ptj  a  forfeit,  it  Jane  hae  miataiMn 
yM  for  the  peraon  tliat  liaa  atmek  her.  (Fiamjf  ginu  JIferf  a  Weft  «a  «  f^tiu 
tmeif  ttHkm  JtM§  9m  k$rmnm,J 

Jain.    Siater,  I  am  atmek  again. 

Ldot.    Who  ia  it  now? 

Jain.    T  am  almoat  aore  it  ia  Soaan. 

lUar*  It  ia  not  her.  Come,  Bnaaa,  yoor  pawn.  (Summ  giMt  a  AoMftcr. 
tkitf&a  mfomiu    lMeiftiriktiJlin$gtmUif§mA»k»ad.J 

J  AMU*    Biater,  aome  one  elae  atrikea  mo. 

LucT.    Whocaftitbe? 

Jaub.    ItiaLjdia. 

Mabt.    No— yon  aie  miatakea.    Lydia,  wbeio  la  yoor  forfeit  f    (LffUmjor^ 

jAim.    I  am  atniek  again,  siatai. 

Loot.    Who  ia  It  now? 

Jaivb.    ItUnkitiaEDen. 

IfAar.  No,  it  to  not.  EUen,  eoBO  ftrwaid  with  yov  pawn.  (EOfnfiffatt 
•  eaaift.    Ltiet  atHkmJkMmtk»kmL) 

IkMM,    Siater,  another  blow ! 

Loot.    Well— wbofaToU? 

JARS.    I  am  certain  it  waa  Anno. 

Mabt.  No,  indeed— Anno  waa  not  near  yo«u  (Jhm$  JwrfiUM  mSmttr  Ltuf 
glrikt$  Jau  OH,  tkt  JboLJ 

Jain.    Ah !  there  ia  a  trick  in  all  thia.    I  find  I  am  never  to  gvoM  righL 
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tjMe§  ttrOtit  htr  tmtkt  MdL     Jim*  at  tk*  i 

1U4OVMI  ktr  eifu,  wU  caUkea  JMe§  iaUktaO,  ^gwimg  tit  Hmo,) 

Javs.  Aha  I  Hare  1  'fband  joa  oot !  So,  it  ii  70a,  Loey,  tLat  hmir*  b6«i 
itrikias  dm  all  the  time.  Wliat  a  perfidiooa  sister !  Yes,  I  see  tliat  yo« 
Miodfoldiog  was  not  real.    Ha,  ha,  ha !    How  slily  you  all  carried  on  the  Jdie ! 

Mabt.  Well,  now  that  yon  hare  discovered  it,  the  pky  is  at  end  t  At  least 
after  the  fitrftlts  are  redeemed.    80  let  us  pfooeed  to  sell  them. 


At  the  close  of  a  game  of  forfeits,  all  the  remaining 
pawns  may  be  redeemed  at  once  by  the  whole  company 
joining  in 

THE  WASHING  SONG. 

Tto  be  suQs  in  chof^  with  oppfopriate  action. 

Batk  of  the  smgers  must  be  provided  mith  a  handkerekief  or  aprom, 
with  whieh  thejf  can  imiuae  all  the  various  motioiu  of  washimgn 
ttarehrngf  iromngf  <f«. 


This  is  the  way  we  wash  oar  clothes, 

Wash  our  clothes, 
So  early  Monday  morning ; 

This  is  the  way  we  wash  our  clothes 
So  early  Monday  morning. 
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This  is  the  way  we  rinse  oar  cloCheSy 

Rinse  oar  clothes, 
So  early  Monday  morning. 

This  is  the  way  we  rinse  oar  clothes* 
So  early  Monday  morning. 

3 

This  is  the  way  we  wring  oar  clothes, 

Wring  oar  clothes, 
So  early  Monday  morning. 

This  IS  the  way  we  wring  oar  clothe*. 
So  early  Monday  morning. 

4 
This  is  the  way  we  hang  oat  oar  clothes, 

Hang  oat  oar  clothes, 
So  eariy  Monday  morning. 

This  is  the  way  we  hang  oat  oar  docbti. 
So  early  Monday  morning. 

5 
This  is  the  way  we  qninkle  oar  clothes. 

Sprinkle  on**  clothes. 
So  early  Monday  evening. 

This  is  the  way  we  sprinkle  oar  dothea, 
So  eariy  Monday  evening. 

This  is  the  wav  jnre  fold  our  clothes, 

Fold  oar  clothes. 
So  early  Monday  evening. 
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This  is  the  way  we  fold  our  dothes, 
So  early  Monday  eTening. 
7 
This  is  the  way  we  starch  oar  dothes, 

Stardi  oar  dochesi 
So  early  Tuesday  nuvning. 

This  is  the  way  we  stardi  oar  dothety 
So  early  Taesday  morning. 

{Clapping  themasif  dmMtankimg.^ 
8 
This  is  the  way  we  iron  oar  dothes. 

Iron  our  dothes, 
So  early  Taesday  morning. 

This  is  the  way  we  iron  oar  dothes, 
So  early  Taesday  morning. 

This  soDg  might  be  introduced  at  Infimt  Sdioob. 


^ 


A  forfeit  may  be  redeemed  by  desiring  the  owner  t9 
place  two  chairs  together  back  to  bade,  take  off  her 
shoes  and  jump  orer  them.  l*o  do  this,  place  the  chairs 
together,  take  off  your  shoes,  lay  them  side  by  side  and 
jump  oyer  them  (Uie  shoes.) 
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3. 

You  may  redeem  a  pawn  by  walking  six  times  round 

the  room,  wearing  four  hats  at  once.     They  must  be 

boys'  hats,  piled  one  on  anothor. 
Dd 
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4. 

Eight  forfeits  may  be  redeemed  together,  by  eight  of 
the  company  dancing  a  cotillion,  blindfolded. 


Two  pawns  may  be  redeemed  at  once,  by  a  sack  race. 
The  persons  to  whom  the  forfeits  belong  must  be  tied 
up  in  large  bags  or  sacks  (leaving  only  the  head  out) 
and  in  that  manner  must  run  a  race,  to  any  place  or  ob- 
ject appointed  as  the  goal. 

9. 

Tie  a  bunch  of  cherries  or  raisins  to  a  string  or  line 
placed  over  the  head  of  the  owner  of  the  pawn,  who 
may  redeem  it  by  jumping  up  and  catching  the  cherries, 
one  at  a  time,  in  her  mouth.  The  forfeit  is  restored  to 
her,  when  she  has  thus  caught  all  the  cherries.  She 
must  not  use  her  hands* 
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TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 


THE  BLACK  SAILOBS. 

Tou  roust  introduce  this  trick  by  the  following  little 
•tory : — 

**  A  ship,  having  an  unusually  long  passage,  the  pro- 
visions were  nearly  exhausted.  The  crew  consisted  of 
ten  black  sailors  and  ten  white  ones.  The  captain 
thought  it  expedient  to  throw  half  his  men  overboard, 
that  there  might  be  a  greater  proportion  of  food  for  the 
remainder.  He  considered  it  best  to  get  rid  of  the 
blacks.  He  ranged  the  crkw  in  a  row,  and  informed 
them,  that,  to  save  the  whole  from  perishing  by  famine, 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  throw  every  fifth  man 
into  the  sea.     He  had  contrived  to  place  them  in  such  a 
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manner,  that,  on  coonting  them  ofi^  every  fifih  man  waa 
always  a  black." 

AAer  this  introduction,  proceed  to  perform  the  tricky 
which  excites  much  surprise  in  those  who  do  not  under* 
stand  it. 

The  process  is  as  follows : — 

Keep  in  your  mind  the  words,  **  A  grey  owl  did  eat  a 
snake."  Select  from  the  pack  ten  black  cards  and  ten 
red  ones.  Tell  the  company  that  the  black  cards  signi- 
fy the  negro  sailors,  the  red  cards  the  white  men ;  but 
keep  to  yourself  that  the  blacks  also  denote  vowels,  and 
the  red  consonants.  Arrange  the  cards  in  a  row,  in 
conformity  to  the  words,  "  A  grey  owl  did  eat  a  snake." 
but  say  nothing  of  these  words  to  the  company.  Con- 
sider the  letter  y>  in  this  instance,  as  a  vowel.  In  form* 
ing  the  line,  wherever  a  vowel  occurs  place  a  black 
card,  and  lay  down  a  red  one  for  every  consonant* 
This  is  the  exact  manner  of  disposing  them. 

One  black — two  reds — ^three  blacks — three  reds— one 
black— one  red — two  blacks-— one  red— one  black — tws 
reds— one  black— one  red— one  black. 
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When  they  are  all  properly  placed,  count  them  audi- 
bly by  fives,  but  say  nothing  of  the  grey  owl.  Takci 
out  of  the  row  and  lay  aside,  every  fifUi  card  as  you 
come  to  it.  You  will  always  find  it  a  black.  Whenev- 
er you  take  out  a  fifth,  proceed  to  the  next  card,  begin- 
ning again,  where  you  leA  ofi*,  and  counting,  "  one,  two, 
three,"  &c.  till  you  come  again  to  a  fiAh.  When  you 
have  gone  once  through  the  line,  recommence  at  the 
head  of  it,  and  go  on  till  you  have  got  rid  of  all  the 
blacks.  If  the  cards  are  properly  placed,  according  to 
the  occurrence  of  the  vowels  and  consonants  in  the 
words  which  form  the  key  to  the  trick,  and  if  they  are 
properly  counted,  it  must  all  come  out  right  at  last. 


This  trick  can  be  done  with  the  Historical  Cards  of 
Philadelphia  or  the  Cards  of  Boston,  selecting  ten  cards 
with  blue  labels,  and  ten  cards  with  red,  to  denote  th€ 
black  and  white  sailors.. 
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THE  FOUR  LATIN  WOBDS. 

Maria  takes  twenty  cards  from  the  pack,  and  lajr* 
them  on  ther  table,  two  together,  in  pairs.  She  desires 
Louisa  to  select,  in  her  own  mind,  any  one  of  the  pairs 
she  pleases.  Louisa  chooses  a  pair  consisting  (for  in- 
stance) of  the  king  of  diamonds  and  the  queen  of  hearts, 
and  she  whispers  her  choice  to  Harriet,  or  to  any  other 
of  the  company.  Maria  then  takes  up  the  twenty 
cards,  two  at  a  time  and  puts  them  all  together,  being 
careful  not  to  separate  the  pairs.  She  must,  on  no  ac- 
count, shuffle  or  mix  the  cards  after  she  has  taken  them  up. 

Maria  must  keep  in  her  mind  (without  disclosing 
them  to  the  company)  four  Latin  words,  "  Mutus  dedit 
nomen  cocis."  In  the  course  of  these  words  each  letter 
occurs  twice.  She  then  la3rs  down  the  cards,  one  at  a 
time,  on  the  table ;  placing  them  in  such  a  manner  that, 
at  last,  they  form  four  rows  or  lines,  one  above  another ; 
each  row  containing  five  cards,  and  denoting  one  of  the 
Latin  words. 

She  begins  by  laying  down  a  card  which  is  to  com- 
mence the  first  row  and  signifies  M,  the  first  letter  of 
die  word  Mutus.  She  then  places  in  what  is  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  third  row,  another  card  signifying  the  M 
pf  Nomen,  leaving  a  vacancy  for  the  whole  second  row 
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and  for  the  two  first  letters  of  the  third.  Next  she  lays 
down  the  two  U's  in  Mutus,  leaving  between  them  a 
space  for  the  T.  She  then  puts  in  the  card  that  is  to 
signify  T,  and  follows  it  by  placing  at  the  end  of  the 
second  line  the  T  that  concludes  the  word  Dedit.  She 
then  finishes  Mutus  by  placing  at  the  end  of  the  first 
row  tho  card  that  is  to  mean  S,  and  she  lays  down  the 
S  that  concludes  Gocis,  at  the  end  of  the  space  left  for 
the  fourth  line. 

Next  she  places  under  the  first  M  (Mutus)  a  card  sig- 
nifying D  (Dedit),*  then  the  other  D  in  the  middle  of  the 
word ;  then  the  £  between  the  two  D*s,  and  then  the  £ 
in  the  third  line  that  belongs  to  Nomen.  Afterwards 
she  puts  the  I  between  the  second  D  and  the  T.  This 
completes  the  word  Dedit. 

Next  she  lays  down  the  two  N*s  in  Nomen  (the  third 
row),  one  at  the  beginning,  the  other  at  the  end  of  that 
line.  Afterwards,  the  0,  next  to  the  first  N,  and  direct- 
ly below  it  the  0  in  Cpcis.     This  finishes  Nomen. 

Finally,  in  the  fourth  line,  she  places  the  two  cards 
that  stand  for  the  two  G's  in  Cocis,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  0,  and  this  completes  the  arrangement  of  the  four 
Latin  words. 

Maria  then  asks  Louisa,  in  which  row  or  line  are  the 
cards  that  she  has  chosen  ?    We  will  suppose  Louisa  to 
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reply,  that  she  sees  one  of  her  cards  in  the  first  row,  and 
one  in  the  second.  Maria  then  points  out  both  cards, 
the  king  of  diamonds  beiog  the  T  in  Mutus,  and  die 
queen  of  hearts  the  T  in  Dedit.  Louisa,  not  under- 
standing by  what  means  Maria  can  identify  them  exact- 
ly, is  of  course  surprised.  AAer  Maria  has  performed 
this  trick  often  enough  for  all  the  company  to  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  choosing  cards,  she  should  explain  the 
manner  of  doing  it 

The  two  cards  that  are  chosen  always  come  out  so  as 
to  signify  the  same  letter,  as  two  M's,  two  £'s,  two  0*s. 
Perhaps  both  may  be  found  in  one  line ;  as,  the  two 
D's  in  Dedit,  the  two  N's  in  Nomen,  the  two  C's  in 
Oocis. 

Between  every  performance  of  the  trick,  let  the  cards 
be  well  shufBed.  It  will  always  come  out  right,  if  the 
pairs  are  not  divided  in  taking  them  up.  and  if  ali  cn^ 
cards  are  properly  placed  in  forming  the  lines. 

It  must  be  recollected,  all  the  time,  that  the  four  Jbatin 
ivords,  which  constitute  th^  key  to  this  trick,  are 

MUTUS 


DEDIT 
NOMEN 
C     O    C     I     S 
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THE  LADY  AND  UEB  BOABDERS. 


Take  a  pack  of  cards,  and  look  out,  privately,  the 
four  knaves  and  one  of  the  queens,  (for  instance  the 
qacen  of  spades.)  Lay  one  of  the  knaves  secretly  on 
the  top  of  the  pack.  Then  spread  on  the  tahle  the  queen 
of  spades  and  the  three  other  knaves,  and  say : — **  a  la- 
dy had  three  hoarders,  all  of  whom  ran  away  without 
paying  her.  One  of  them  ran  this  way  (putting  a 
knave  on  the  top  of  the  pack)^  one  of  them  ran  that  way 
(placing  him  at  the  bottom  of  the  pack)^  and  the  third 
ran  nobody  knows  where  (putting  him  carelessly  into 
any  part  of  the  pack  not  far  from  the  top.)  The  lady  was 
determined  to  pursue  them  and  find  them  all  out ;  so  she 
began  by  going  after  the  first  (Lay  the  queen  of  spades 
071  the  top  of  the  pack,  and  cut  ilie  cards,  putting  the 
lower  half  above  the  upper  half)  She  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  catch  every  one  of  them,  and  bring  them  back 
with  her.     So  here  they  are  all  together. 

In  saying  this,  deal  out  the  cards  (turning  them  up  as 
you  do  so),  and  the  queen  of  spades  and  three  of  the 
kpaves  will  be  found  together. 

This  trick  is  managed,  by  having  in  the  first  instance 
the  odd  knave  on  the  top  of  the  pack.    It  is  he  that,  af« 
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ter  the  cards  are  cut,  makes  the  third.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  company  will  have  observed  what  knaves  ex- 
actly they  were,  and  it  will  cause  some  surprise  to  see 
three  come  out  together,  when  one  was  returned  to  the 
pack  apparently  at  random. 

This  trick  may  be  performed  with  the  Cards  of  Phil- 
adelphia or  the  Cards  of  Boston,  selecting  one  with  a 
red  or  yellow  label  for  the  lady,  and  the  four  Franklins 
for  her  boarders. 


THE  WONDERFUL  GUESSEB 

To  perform  this  trick,  two  persons  of  the  company 
(for  instance  Ellen  and  Julia)  must  understand  how  it 
is  done,  and  must  secretly  act  in  concert 

Ellen  lays  six  cards  on  the  table,  placi.)g  them  in  a 
row,  and  desires  Julia  to  leave  the  room.  Julia  goes 
out  and  shuts  the  door  afler  her.  As  soon  as  she  is 
quite  out  of  sight  and  out  of  hearing,  Ellen  asks  Har- 
.  net,  or  any  one  of  the  company,  to  touch  a  card.  She 
then  calls  in  Julia,  saying  to  her  something  that  seems 
of  no  consequence,  and  Julia,  to  the  surprise  of  tbo 
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aninitiated,  points  out  the  card  that  Harriet  has  touched 
in  her  absence. 

The  secret  of  the  trick  is  as  follows  : — Ellen  and  Ju- 
lia understand  that  the  six  cards,  laid  in  a  row,  signify 
the  letters  A,  B,  G,  D,  £,  F.  Ellen,  when  Julia  re- 
turns  to  the  room,  addresses  to  her  with  apparent  care- 
lessness some  slight  expression  or  trifling  question  that 
begins  with  the  letter  signified  by  the  card  that  Harriet 
has  touched.  Thus  if  Ellen  say  to  Julia  on  her  en- 
trance, **  Are  you  ready  V*  ^  Julia  understands  that  Har- 
riet has  touched  the  card  A,  the  first  in  the  row.  If  she  . 
says,  "  Be  quick  P'  Julia  knows  that  Harriet  has  touch- 
ed the  card  B, — and  so  on. 

Ellen  may  address  Julia  with  any  of  the  following 
questions  or  phrases,  according  to  the  card  that  has  been 
touched  by  Harriet : — 


Advance  I 

An  yon  ready  ? 

Am  yoa  certain  Uiat  yon  eaa  tell ' 

Beqoiekl 

Be  attentiTo. 

Be  lore  to  gneaa  ricbtly 

Come  in. 
Come  forward. 


[  Come  forward.  I 
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Doraakobuu. 

Did  yon  ■••  f 

Do  yoa  think  jon  eu  toll  f 

Eoter. 

Euj  OBOOch  joa*II  find  it. 

Every  one  ii  rarprieed  nt  thie  trkk. 

Find  out  the  rifht  eard. 

Fix  at  once. 

Few  can  diecoTer  how  this  It  done 

Observe  that  Ellen  is  to  say  these  things  carelessly 
and  as  if  they  were  of  no  importance ;  but  Julia  is  to 
listen  attentively  to  the  first  word,  that  she  may  know 
in  a  moment  what  letter  begins  the  sentence. 

If  cards'  are  not  at  hand,  this  trick  may  be  shown 
with  six  bits  of  paper  laid  in  a  row. 


A  VEBY  SIMPLE  TRICK. 


Jane  takes  a  pack  of  cards,  and  invites  Lucy  to  cut  it 
or  divide  it  in  half.  Lucy  does  so.  Jane  then  places 
the  lower  half  on  the  upper  half,  and  looks  carelessly 
on  what  is  now  the  bottom  card,  which  is  perhaps  the 
ace  of  spades.      She  then  holds  the  pack  to  Lucy 
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vpreading  it  liVp  a  lan,  and  desires  her  to  choose  a  card. 
Lucy  draws  out  a  card  (probably  the  nine  of  clubs,)  and 
Jane  then  closes  the  pack,  and  holds  it  for  Lucy  to  place 
her  card  at  the  bottom.  Jane  then  shuffles  the  cards, 
taking  care,  however,  not  to  separate  any  that  are  near 
the  bottom,  though  she  may  put  some  of  the  top  CArds 
under  them. 

Jane  then  deals  out  the  cards  upon  the  table,  turning 
up  the  faces.  And  when  she  comes  to  the  ace  of 
spades  (which  she  has  observed  as  the  bottom  card  after 
the  pack  was  cut)  she  knows  that  the  card  immediately 
following  it  must  be  the  one  that  Lncy  has  selected,  and 
therefore  she  designates  as  such,  the  nine  of  clubs 

This  trick  is  very  easy 
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ENIGMAS. 

1. 

Ever  eating,  never  cloying, 
All  devonringy  all  destroyingi 
Never  finding  full  repast, 
Till  I  eai  the  world  at  last. 

TIME. 

2. 
Form'd  long  ago,  yet  made  to-day, 

Employed  while  others  sleep. 
What  few  would  like  to  give  away, 

Or  any  wish  to  keep. 

A  BSD. 

• 

3. 
A  gentleman,  wishing  access  to  a  prison,  wa*  asked  wlxat  wai 
018  relationship  to  the  person  imprisoned?  he  answered,  "I  hava 
neither  brothers  nor  sisters ;  yet  the  prisoner's  father  is  my  fath 
er's  son."    What  relation  was  he  ? 

TUX   FRISONKR's  PATHS! 
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4. 

There  was  a  man  bespoke  a  tbing, 
Which,  when  the  maker  home  did  bring, 
Re  that  made  it  did  refuse  it, 
He  that  bespoke  it  conld  not  nse  it, 
He  that  had  it  did  not  know 
Whether  he  had  it  at  all  or  no. 

A  COFFIK. 

5. 

My  birth  is  mean,  my  balk  is  small, 
Yet  hy  my  power  high  buildings  fall ; 
I  speak  aloud,  yet  want  a  tongue ; 
Not  Samson's  arm  was  half  so  strong  | 
Like  him  no  gates  my  progress  stay. 
And  I  like  him  can  thousands  slay ; 
I  seldom  wound  till  T  am  dead, 
And,  ere  I  win  the  field,  Pm  fled. 
No  feet  hare  I,  yet  swift  I  mui 
And  never  speak  till  Fm  undone. 

OUlirOWDEB. 

6. 
What  is  that  which  is  too  much  for  one ;  enongh  for  two ,  bat 
Wftrse  tLan  nothing  with  three  I 

A  SECRET. 

7. 
Pm  slain  to  save  me— with  much  care  and  pain 
Scattered,  dispersed,  and  gathered  up  again. 
Wither'd,  though  young— most  sweet  though  unperfom'^ 
And  carefully  laid  up  to  be  consam*d. 

EAT. 
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8. 

Three  feet  I  have  (but  ne'er  attempt  to  fo,) 

And  many  nails  thereon,  though  ne'er  a  toe 

I  both  in  city  and  in  country  dwell. 

And  have  no  head ;  yet  I  can  reckon  we£. 

I  often  cheat  the  ladies  of  their  doe ; 

Yon  think  'tis  strange,  bat  yet  'tis  rery  tarn. 

YARDSTICK. 

9. 
The  mother  of  evil,  the  parent  of  good, 
I  never  could  eat,  yet  make  all  things  my  fbod. 
I  am  grave,  I  am  gay,  I  am  foolish  and  wise. 
Some  men  I  degrade  while  I  make  others  rise ; 
I  cause  pleasure  and  sorrow,  sweet  concord  and  ttrift^ 
All  thiDgs  I  create,  and  destroy  them-^ven  life  1 
I  ne'er  shall  relinquish  my.  station  on  earth, 
While  on  it  are  found  wisdom,  folly,  and  worth, 
•ne  hint  I'll  give  further,  then  bid  you  adieu. 
At  this  time  I'm  happy  in  dwelling  with  you. 

TOOnOHT. 

10. 
Small  though  I  am,  great  objects  I  achieve ; 
And  oft  the  wisest  of  mankind  deceive ; 
Patriots  and  law-givers  by  me  their  sway 
Maintain,  and  lead  the  nation  to  obey ; 
Mine  are  those  gifts,  and  mine  those  powers  refined. 
Which  from  the  brutes  distinguish  human  kind. 
I  give  new  pleasure  when  the  song  goes  round. 
And  charm  the  hearers  with  melodious  sound. 

TOHOUX. 
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11. 

A  sailor  launched  a  ship  of  forces 

A  cargo  pat  therein  of  coarse ; 

He  had  no  goods  he  wish'd  to  sell ; 

Each  wind  did  serve  his  tarn  as  well ; 

No  pirate  dreaded ;  to  no  harboor  boand } 

His  strongest  wish  that  he  might  ran  agraund. 

NOAn  m  THE  ASK. 

AN  EXCELLENT  RIDDLE. 

BY  THBODORB  HOOK. 

Oa  flattering  wings  I  early  rose. 

In  no  exalted  flight ; 
The  lily,  in  the  shade  that  blows, 

Not  parer  nor  more  white. 
At  eve  or  mom  'twas  pleasant  sport 

Adown  the  stream  to  glide ; 
I  help'd  my  mother  to  snpporfc 

And  never  lef\  her  side. 

A  reckless  man,  who  sealed  my  doom» 
^     Resolved  a  prize  to  win, 
Dragged  me,  remorseless,  &om  my  home^ 

And  stripped  me  to  the  skm : 
He  cropped  my  hair,  that  skin  he  flayed. 

And  then — ^his  ends  to  seek^ 
He  slit  my  tongne,  becaase,  he  said, 

He  thas  could  make  me  speak. 
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*TKhs  done— my  name  and  nature  changed. 

For  love  of  hateful  gold, 
^ith  many  victims  bound  and  ranged^ 

To  slavery  I  was  sold. 
Fm  slave  to  any  man  or  all. 

Yet  do  not  toil  for  pelf: 
And,  though  Pm  ready  at  the  call, 

I  cannot  work  myself. 

Still  I  m  every  language  write 

To  every  foreign  land : 
But  yet  (which  may  surprize  yon  qtute,) 

Not  one  I  understand. 
Xour  tears  and  smiles  I  can  excite 

Your  inmost  thoughts  revealing ; 
Can  give  you  sorrow  or  delight, 

And  yet  I  have  no  feeling. 

The  poet's  verse,  the  doctor's  draught, 

Without  my  aid  were  failing ; 
The  historian's  page,  the  lawyer's  craft 

Would  all  be  unavailing. 
Indeed,  had  man  not  changed  my  lot 

And  claimed  me  for  his  own, 
Shakespeare  and  Blilton,  Pope  and  Soott» 

Had  lived  and  died  unknown. 

I'm  growing  old,  and  fate  doth  frown. 

And  altered  is  my  station ; 
1  m  cut  by  friends,  who  wear  me  down 

By  many  an  operation ; 
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My  month  grows  black,  my  lips  aie  tarfdf 

I  nerer  can  get  better ; 
I  scarcely  can  express  a  word. 

And  hardly  make  a  letter ; 
Long  persecutions  I  have  seen, 

Bnt  this  I  mast  arow, 
I  think  I  never  yet  have  been 

So  badly  used  as  now. 

A  riN.  • 

13. 
Come  read  me  this  riddle  without  any  pother. 
Five  legs  on  one  side,  and  three  on  the  other. 
Two  eyes  in  my  foreheadi  and  four  on  my  back, 
One  tongue  that  is  silent,  and  two  that  can  clack. 

A  HOXSB,  CABBTIHe   A  WOMAN  RIDIHe  BIHUIP  A  KAJI 

14. 

ENIGMA     BT  Loan  btbov. 

Twas  whispered  in  heaven,  'twas  mutter'd  in  heU, 
And  echo  caught  faintly  the  sound  as  it  fell ; 
On  the  confines  of  earth  'twas  permitted  to  rest, 
And  the  depths  of  the  ocean  its  presence  confess'd  ; 
Twill  be  found  in  the  sphere,  when  'tis  riven  asunder  j 
Tis  seen  in  the  lightning,  and  heard  in  the  thunder ; 
Twas  allotted  to  man  from  his  earliest  breath. 
It  assists  at  his  birth,  and  attends  him  in  death  ; 
Presides  o'er  his  happiness,  honour,  and  health. 
Is  the  prop  of  his  house,  and  the  end  of  his  wealth  ; 
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In  the  heap  of  the  miser  *tis  hoarded  with  carti 
But  is  sure  to  be  lost  in  his  prodigal  heir  ; 
It  begins  every  hope,  every  wish  it  must  bound  ; 
It  prays  with  the  hermit,  with  monarchs  is  crown*! } 
Without  it  the  soldier  and  seaman  may  roam, 
But  wo  to  the  wretch  that. expels  it  from  home  | 
In  the  whispers  of  conscience  'tis  sure  to  be  found. 
Nor  e'en  in  the  whirlwind  of  passion  is  drown'd  ; 
'Twill  soften  the  heart,  though  deaf  to  the  ear, 
'Twill  make  it  acnte!y  and  constantly  hear  j 
But,  in  short,  let  it  rest ;  like  a  beautiful  flowei; 
(O  !  breathe  on  it  softly,]  it  dies  in  an  hour. 

TBS  LSTTEft  H. 

15. 

He  that  in  music  takes  delight. 

And  he  that  sleeps  secure  by  night. 

And  he  who  sails  too  near  the  land, 

And  he  that's  caught  by  law's  strong  hand  t 

He  who  his  time  in  taverns  spends, 

And  he  that  courts  of  law  attends  ; 

He  that  explains  heraldic  signs, 

And  he  that  works  in  silver  mines, — 

Are  all  acquamted  well  with  me  : 

My  name  you  surely  now  must  see. 
nAR. 

16. 
I  am  rough,  smooth,  hard,  soft,  long,  short,  round,  flat,  oval 
gquare,  oblong ;  sharp,  dull  ;  am  used  for  the  most  oppositi 
purposes  ;  am  now  honoured  with  the  grasp  of  the  rancarrh,  and 


^ 
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ttow  in  the  hand  of  him  who  executes  the  meanest  offices  ;  am 
now  the  delight  of  the  idle  beau  as  well  as  of  the  skilfal  artist^ 
and  now  of  the  housemaid,  ostler,  and  shoeblack. 

A  BBUSH. 

17. 
In  camps  and  masquerades  I  oft  appear ; 
In  smiling  meadows  seen  throughout  the  year  % 
The  silent  angler  views  me  in  the  streams, 
And  all  must  trace  me  in  their  morning  dreams ) 
First  in  each  mob  conspicuous  I  stand, 
Proud  of  the  post,  and  erer  in  command  ; 
Without  my  aid,  no  mercy  can  be  shown, 
Nor  mild  compassion  to  their  hearts  be  known  | 
The  chemist  proves  my  virtue  upon  ore, 
Touched  with  my  wand,  he  turns  it  into  more  | 
In  music  soft,  in  marble  hard  I  pine  ^ 
In  misery  live,  in  mirth  I  ever  shine  ; 
Each  sees  me  in  himself,  yet  all  must  see 
Their  hearts  and  persons  are  unknown  to  me 

THE  LBTTBB  M. 

18. 
I  was  before  the  world  begun, 
Before  the  earth,  before  the  sun  ; 
Before  the  moon  was  made  to  light 
With  brighter  beams  the  starry  night » 
Fm  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
And  I  am  in  immensity ; 
The  daily  motion  of  the  earth 
Pispels  me,  and  to  me  gives  birth  i 
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Ton  cannot  see  me  if  yon  try, 
Althongh  I'm  oft  before  your  eye. 
Snch  is  my  whole.    But  for  one  part 
You'll  find  in  taste  Pm  rather  tart  ;-* 
Now  I  become  the  abode  of  men, — 
And  now,  for  grovelling  beasts,  a  pen  j— 

I  am  a  man  who  lives  by  drinking ; 

Anon  I  keep  a  weight  from  sinking  ;— 

To  take  me  folks  go  far  and  near ; 

I  am  what  children  like  to  hear  ; 

I  am  a  shining  star  on  high ; — 

And  Fm  its  pathway  through  the  sky  ; 

My  strength  o'erpowers  both  iron  and  steel  |— 

Yet  oft  I'm  left  behind  a  wheel  ;— 

Fm  made  to  represent  a  head  j— 

Am  found  on  every  loaf  of  brc»ad. 

Such  are  the  many  forms  I  take. 

You  cannot  count  all  I  can  make  ; 

Yet,  after  all,  so  strange  am  I, 

Soon  as  you  know  me,  then  I  die. 

obscubitt:  inwhichmaybefomdwu%;cminr 

SOT  J    BUOY  J  TOUR  ;  8T0BT  ;  ORB  i  ORBIT  i  RUW  , 
RUT  ;   BUST  ;  CRUST. 

19. 
Pm  rough,  Pm  smooth  j  Pm  wet,  Pm  dry  j 
My  station  low,  my  title  high  5 
Pm  us'd  by  aU,  by  all  Pm  bless'd. 
Yet  you're  my  lawful  lord  confess'd. 

mGHWAT. 
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flO. 
The  man  of  letters  finds  me  in  his  books  ;— 
The  angler  hy  the  side  of  babbling  brooks  ; — 
The  sportsman  seeks  me  with  his  dog  and  gon  ;*• 
In  foreign  lands  the  traveller  thinks  Pm  won  i-^ 
The  spendthrift  hopes  to  bay  me  with  his  gold  ;— 
And  childhood  has  me  when  a  tale  is  told  ;^ 
The  belle  and  bean  for  me  frequent  the  ball  ;— 
In  frivolous  chase  of  me  men's  fortunes  fall ;-» 
The  lounger  looks  for  me  where  I  am  not ; — 
The  romance  lover  in  the  tomes  of  Scott  j — 
Fondness  for  me  decoys  the  giddy  youth 
From  useful  studies,  till  he  learns  this  truth, 
**  All  those  who  seek  me  on/y,  most  I  fly ;"  ^ 
Lastly,  when  you  my  hidden  sense  descry, 
You'll  own  that  for  my  sake  you  pondered  l<nig 
The  countless  changes,  that  to  me  belong. 

Such  am  I  as  a  whole.    But,  for  one  part, — 
The  youth  invokes  me  when  he  feels  love's  dart  ;- 
New  zest  I  add  to  scandal's  busy  hour ; — 
And  adverse  winds  and  tides  confess  my  power  ;— 
I  am  the  dazzling  source  whence  colours  flow  ;— 
The  sluggard*s  teacher ;— and  your  equal  now;— 
Without  me  sails  were  useless ;— then  a  word 
Expressing  like ; — and  now  meek  woman's  lord  $•* 
To  measure  next ; — anon  to  add ; — to  vex  j — 
The  gentle  office  of  the  weaker  sex ; — 
Pm  flesh,  not  fish ; — ^I'm  silent  ever ; — 
Sought  by  all  ranks,  on  earth  found  never  ;— 
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Tour  near  relation  ;— and  the  sqnirrePt  fbod  ;— 

What  70a  would  keep  when  in  a  lazy  mood ;-» 

Neptone't  abode ;— the  forest  monarch't  pride  }— 

A  term  to  the  departed  sools  applied ; — 

What  70a  possess,  bat  others  oftener  use ;-» 

Yonr  gown  mnst  hare  me,  spite  of  what  70a  chooae  }— 

Now  the  soft  clime  of  "  the  cedar  and  Tine  ;"— 

And  last,  a  short  word  importing  new  wine. 

More  could  I  tell,  bat  I  bid  70a  adiea, 

Lest  b7  prating  I  caase  m7  own  loss  to  700. 

AMUSEMUfT;  innhtehmajfbefnmdfKusK;  tia;stbiix; 
suh;   aht;   mate;   mast ;   AS;    MAN;   MBTl;    sux^ 


TiASi;  amusb;   mbat;   nun;   basi;   auht;   hut; 

8BAT  ;    8BA  ;    MABB  ;    XAIIBS  ;    BAJd  ;    SBAX  ;    BAST  | 

tTBOlI. 


CHARADES. 

1. 

M7  first  is  nothing  bat  a  name, 
M7  second's  still  more  small, 

M7  whole  is  of  so  little  iame^ 
It  has  no  name  at  all. 


•  It  nas  no  name  at  au. 

i  .         Ji 
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X 
Both  bright  and  gloomy  is  my  first, 

(True  emblem  of  the  life  of  man !) 
Ten  thousand  of  my  second  were 

Alire  before  my  first  began. 
And  something  will  my  whole  displsy 
That  only  lives  a  single  day. 

iniL-FOOL. 

3. 

My  first  yon  do  whene'er  yon  sing^ 

My  second  is  your  song ; 
My  whole  is  but  a  silly  thing 

That  does  to  both  belong. 

SUfO-SOKO. 

4 
My  first  Vm  sure  you  do,  whenever 

You  look  straight  forward  o'er  your  nose  $ 
My  second  is  a  tool  most  clever 

To  sunder  what  it  can't  compose. 
Fve  spoken  clearly,  yet,  to  aid  yon, 
Fll  tell  yon  more—*  game  I've  made  yoo. 

SBB-SAW. 

5. 

When  vast  Niagara  thundering  iown  the  steep 

Bolls  white  and  foaming  to  the  lake's  blue  deep; 

In  verdant  pride  my  stately  first  is  found. 

Though  winter  spreads  his  dreary  mantle  round. 

On  Indian  isles  when  Phoebus  pours  his  blaze 
)  My  total  basks  beneath  the  golden  rays*  ( 

h  mrs-AFPLB.    p  t 
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Tht  filOowliw  bMstUbl  charado  fa  woitliy  of  tbt  dbCi^«bb«4  pMl 

WhOM  BUM  it  ■igttiflM. 

Come  from  my  First— aye,  come ! 

The  battle  dawn  is  nigh ; 
And  the  screaming  tmmp,  and  the  thundering  dmm 

Are  calling  thee  to  die  I 
Fight  as  thy  father  foaght, 

Fall  as  thy  father  fell ; 
Thy  task  is  taught,  thy  shroud  is  wroo^ } 

So  forward  !f— and  farewell ! 

Toll  ye  my  Second !— toll ! 

Fling  high  the  flambeau's  light  | 
And  sing  the  hjrmn  of  a  parted  soul, 

Beneath  the  silent  night ! 
The  wreath  upon  his  head. 

The  cross  upon  his  breast,-^ 
Let  the  prayer  be  said,  and  the  tear  be  shed  • 

So  take  him  to  his  rest. 

Call  ye  my  Whole — aye  call 

The  lord  of  lute  and  hiy  I 
And  let  him  greet  the  sable  pall 

With  a  noble  song  to-day. 
Go,  call  him  by  his  name ; 

No  fitter  hand  may  crare 
To  light  the  flame  of  a  soldier*8  fame 

On  the  turf  of  a  soldier's  grave. 

OAMraSLL. 
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My  whole  is  used  for  the  bed, 
And,  in  winter,  a  comfort  is  reckouM 

COUKTSE-FASB. 

12. 
My  first,  if  yoo  do,  yon  won't  hit  it ; 

My  next,  if  you  do,  yon  won't  leare  it  t 

My  whole,  if  yon  do,  yon  won't  gness  it. 

m^TAU. 


^i 


REBUSES. 

1. 

Find  the  thing  by  Pandora  entail'd  on  mankind, 

When,  on  opening  her  box,  only  Hope  staid  behlad : 

Let  this  word  stand  entire,  and  before  it  prefix 

Initials  fifteen,  bat  no  letter  e*er  mix  : 

Thus  by  changing  the  head,  as  the  principal  port, 

You  may  render  it  various  as  nature  and  art : 

First  I  find  it  form  part  of  a  bird  in  the  air ; 

Then  examine  a  fish,  and  as  sure  find  it  there ; 

As  an  eminence  now  it  will  rear  up  it's  head; 

Then  the  last  deed  of  man,  as  is  commonly  said ; 

As  a  farmer's  employment  it  next  will  appear ; 
I  And  a  thing  to  your  door  you  will  find  very  near ; 

I  j  What  the  doctors  od  give,  to  relieve  us  from  pain  $ 

j  \  And  a  plant  we  now  look  for  in  gardens,  in  vain ; 

I  ,  What  I  bid  my  friend  do  when  I  give  him  a  toast  j  j 

j  And  a  place  much  frequented  by  knights  of  the  posi«  l 
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A  short  name  that's  well  koown  in  a  nursery  song ; 
And  vhat  mns  through  a  coontry  for  many  milesi  long : 
What's  the  aim  of  the  sportsman  pursuing  his  game  | 
What  we  style  a  neat  box,  or  a  township's  short  name  | 
And  then  all  ybnr  labour  will  nearly  be  over, 
And  a  double  head's  all  you  have  left  to  discover  , 
For  one,  being  mute,  a  companion  and  friend, 
Must  forever  stand  by,  its  assistance  to  lend  ; 
In  revealing  what's  common  to  birds  and  a  beast, 
And  whose  use  to  us  scribblers  is  none  of  the  least. 

ILL  ;  BILL  ;  aiLL ;  BILL  ;  WILL ;  TILL  ;  SILL  ;  riLL  ;  DILL  }  FILL 
MILL  ;  JILL  ;  KILL  ;  KILL  ;  VILL ;  QUILL. 

2. 
I  am  found  in  a  jail ;  I  belong  to  a  fire  ; 
And  am  seen  in  a  gutter  abounding  in  mire  : 
Put  my  last  letter  third,  and  then  'twill  be  found 
I  belong  to  a  king,  without  changing  my  sound. 
okatb:  gbbat. 


MORE  ENIGMAS  AND  CHARADES 

1. 

LxGS  I  have  none,  and  yet  I  go  and  stand, 
And  when  I  go  I  lie— witness  my  hand. 

A  CLOCK  THAT  DOES  ROT  XKEP  TIMB. 

2. 
I  went  to  the  woods  and  got  it ;  I  sat  down  to  look  for  it ;  the 

.  more  I  looked  for  it,  the  less  I  liked  it :  and,  not  being  able  t« 

I         find  it,  came  away  without  it. 

A  THORN  121  TBB  FOOT. 
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3. 
A  man  and  woman  in  all  lands 

Have  forty  nails  upon  their  hands 
Twenty-fire  upon  each  of  their  feet 
And  this  is  a  truth  though  you  think  it  a  chest. 

To  solve  this  riddle  read  as  foXUms  .*» 
A  man  and  woman  in  all  lands 
Have  forty  nails — upon  their  hands 
Twenty — five  upon  each  of  their  feet — 
And  this  is  the  truth,  though  you  think  it  a  cheat. 

4. 
Five  letters  do  compose  my  name. 
Backwards  and  forwards  Pm  the  same  : 
Read  me,  and  yon  will  quickly  see 
What  death  will  make  both  you  and  me. 

LIVEL. 

6. 
What  b  that  which  hangs  and  bears,  but  never  blossoms  f 

A  CUlHirXT  CRAVS 

6. 
A  hoa^  fall,  and  a  yard  full,  but  you  can't  catch  a  bowl  foil 

8H0KB. 

7. 
There  is  a  thing  in  Amsterdam, 

In  Rome  it  too  appears — 
It's  twice  in  every  moment. 

But  not  once  io  seven  years. 

THE  LITTER  V. 


My  whole  is  under  my  second,  and  surrounds  my  first 

WAISTCOAT. 
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9. 
BIy  firsr  dreads  iny  second,  for  my  second  destroys  my  firs^ 
while  many  take  a  strange  delight  in  my  whole. 

FOX  CUAflB. 


CONUNDRUMS* 

1.  What  is  that  brings  on  an  illness,  cures  it,  and  pays  the  doc- 
tor I  A  draught— (a  draft.) 

2.  What  line  of  Shakspeare's  Lear  might  be  addressed  to  a 
dyspeptic  black  boy  ? 

"  Take  physic,  Pomp." 

3.  Why  is  a  lady  that  is  very  amiable  and  very  tall,  like  a 
ane  m Milton? 

She  is  "  lengthened  sweetness  long  drawn  out." 
4     Why  IS  good  conduct  like  boiling  water  ? 
It  raises  esteem — (a  steam.) 

5.  Why  is  a  merchant  that  has  failed,  like  a^river  in  a  (Ireshet  I 

He  has  over-run  the  banks. 

6.  Why  is  a  vain  woman  like  a  tippler  ? 

She  likes  her  glass. 

7.  How  can  the  leopard  change  his  spots  7 

If  he  doesn't  like  the  spot  he  is  in,  he  can  remove  to  another 


*  It  hu  now  bcfoome  cofltomary  to  introduee,among  tho  ooofoetionery  at  oTeii' 
iof  parties,  eoonndram*  (of  course  accompanied  by  the  antwor)  written  or  prin 
ted  on  tlipt  and  folded  up,  with  each  a  lugar-plum  in  little  coloured  papers, 
nicely  fringed  and  twisted.  Conundrums,  introduced  in  this  manner,  are  mueh 
mocs  amnsing,  as  well  as  rational,  than  the  silly  love-distichs  which  coostitot* 
L  I         the  iBOttoe  or  soereu  that  formerly  were  inclosed  with  the  honbmu 
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8.  When  is  a  nose  not  a  nose  ff 
When  it  is  a  little  reddish— (nMliil.) 

9.  When  is  a  man  not  a  man  f 
When  he  is  a  shaving. 

10.  When  is  a  thief  not  a  thief? 
When  he's  a  To\nn^rMmg,) 

11.  When  is  a  sailor  not  a  sailor  I 
When  he's  a  board. 

12.  Why  is  a  comb-maker  like  an  infknt  f 
He  cats  teeth. 

13.  What  is  that  which  cannot  move  Vithont  a  noise,  and  yd 
'  a  noise  is  of  no  nse  to  it  f 

/a  coach. 

14.  Why  is  a  book  with  the  cover  torn  off  like  a  man  thtl 
romits  an  assault  7 

It  should  be  bound  over. 

15.  Why  is  the  human  mind  like  sealing-wax  t 
It  is  capable  of  receiving  any  impression 

^  ^^^16.    Why  is  the  letter  E  like  an  island  f 
It  is  in  the  midst  of  the  sea. 
17.    Where  did  Napoleon  stand  when  he  landed  at  St.  Helena  I 
On  his  feet. 
y    18.    Why  is  a  room  full  oflnarried  people  like  an  empty  room  f 
y  There  Is  not  a  single  person  in  it. 

19.    Why  is  a  dyer  like  a  chamelion  ? 
He  changes  colours. 

L20.    Why  is  the  nose  in  your  face  like  the  letter  V  in  thf 
rord  civility?  I 

It  is  between  two  i*s— <«yet.)  ► 

— ^-nm 
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21.  Why  is  a  young  goat  asleep,  like  a  man  stealing  chil> 
dren? 

He  b  a  kidnapping. 

22.  Why  is  a  natire  of  Venice  who  has  kwt  his  eyesight, 
like  a  shade  to  exclude  the  son  7 

He  18  a  Venetian  blind. 

23.  Why  is  a  man  that  writes  notes  on  a  book,  like  the  Tege* 
table  most  in  favoar  with  the  Irish  f 

He  is  a  commentator— (a  eommm  U^itr^^c  potato.) 

24.  Why  is  a  man  that  borrows  books  and  nerer  retoms 
them,  like  a  merchant's  clerk  ? 

He  is  a  book-keeper. 

25.  What  always  happens  to  a  yoimg  lady  that  has  her  por* 

trait  painted? 

She  is  miss  represented — (msrepraenUd,) 

26.  When  is  a  yoong  lawyer  like  a  young  rook  ? 

When  he  is  trying  his  first  cause — (caws,) 

27.  If  checks  on  the  bank  could  speak^  what  celebrated  Bo* 
man  name  would  they  utter  ? 

Cassias — {Cask  m.)      • 

28.  Why  is  a  lady  putting  on  her  jewels,  like  a  woman  in 

great  aiSiiction  ? 
^  She  is  wringing  her  hands--(ftfigMg.) 

29.  On  which  side  of  the  pitcher  is  the  handle  f 

On  the  outside. 
^  30.    Why  is  a  man  on  the  point  of  marriage,  like  a  man  euc 
barking  for  France  in  a  New  York  packet  f 

He  is  going  to  Havre — (Anvf  A«r.) 
31.    What  most  resembles  half  a  cheese  f 
Q^  The  other  half . 
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32     Why  is  a  field  of  grass  like  a  knife-box  I 
It  contains  many  blades. 

33.  How  can  a  man  have  five  sides  whenever  he  carries  i 
litch  of  bacon  in  his  hand  ? 

He  has  his  right  side  and  his  leA  side,  his  outside 
and  his  inside,  and  his  bacon  side. 

34.  If  Fabtaffwere  a  musician,  what  instrument  would  he 

choose  f 

A  sack-but. 

35.  There  is  a  word  of  five  syllables— take  away  the  first  and 
no  syllable  will  remain. 

Monosyllable. 

36.  Why  did  a  fht  gentleman,  dreadfully  squeezed  in  a  crowd 
at  the  theatre,  become  very  complimentary  to  the  ladies  f 

The  pressure  made  him  flatter. 

37.  What,  is  the  difl*erence  between  an  infant  and  a  soldier  t 

The  one  is  in  arms,  the  other  under  arms. 
38     Why  is  a  gardener  like  a  shoemaker? 

He  has  a^varicty  of  lady*s  slippers. 

39.  Why  is  a  pudding-bag  like  a  costly  piece  of  brocade  I 

It  should  be  well  floured— (/IcTererf.) 

40.  Why  are  English  servants  like  nuns  7 

They  won't  go  without  their  vails — (veils.) 
4i.    Why  does  a  carter  seem  fonder  of  grief  than  any  other 
man?  | 

He  is  always  crying  "  Come  hither,  wo.'* 

42.    Why  is  a  man  that  never  alters  his  opinions,  like  a  pe^      I 

'  ton  with  only  a  ten-dollar  note  in  his  pocket  ?  | 

He  is  a  man  without  change.  I 
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43.  When  are  nuts  insane  7 

When  they  are  cracked. 

44.  TV^y  paght  an  epigram  to  resemble  a  jelly-big  f 

It  should  be  pointed  at  the  end. 

45.  Why  is  a  caravan,  vihtn  crossing  the  de3art,  like  a  pq^ 
«Iar  Scotch  song  ? 

The  camels  are  coming — (Campiglls,) 

46.  Why, is  a  dislocated  wrist  like  an  extinguished  fire  f 

•  It  is  put  out. 

47.  Why  is  an  ill-humoured  man  like  a  loaf  of  bread  f 

He  is  crusty. 

48.  Why  does  the  eye  resemble  a  severe  schoolmaster  f 

It  has  always  a  pupil  unde?the  lash. 

49.  Why  is  a  physician  like  a  cobbler  ? 

__  ^  He*  knows  the  healing  art — (heeltng,) 

50.  Why  is  a  wheel  like  a  person  fatigued  ? 

It  is  tired. 

51.  Why  is  an  unpaid  bill  like  the  moisture  in  the  morning  f 
,--^''  It  is  due — (dew,) 

52.  Why  is  a  sanguinary  epistle  like  a  surgeon  t 

It  is  a  letter  of  blood. 

53.  Why  is  the  success  of  a  bill  in  Congress  like  the  beauty 
of  the  human  face  ? 

It  depends  on  the  ayes  and  noes — (eya  and  rmi.) 
5^    Why  is  a  gardener  like  a  good  dancer? 

He  keeps  time — (thyme.) 
55.    What  does  a  frigate  weigh,  with  all  her  crew  on  board, 
Inst  before  she  sets  sail  ? 

She  weighs  anchor. 
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56.  Wliat  word  is  that  to  which,  if  70a  add  a  syllable,  it  wil 
make  it  shorter  ? 

Short. 

57.  How  many  sides  has  the  tnink  of  a  tree  I 
^"^  Two,  the  inside  and  the  outside. 

58.  Wh^t  is  the  first  thing  seen  by  a  poor  author  on  opening 
his  trtmk  ? 

The  bottom  of  it. 

59.  If  a  man's  horses  hav^e  lost  their  tails,  why  should  he  sell 
them  by  wholesale  ?  .  • 
^    '                He  cannot  re-tail  them. 

60.  Where  was  Oliver  Cromwell  going  in  his  last  moments  ? 
-^^  To  die. 

61.  Who  was  the  father  of  Zebedce's  children  ? 
Zebedee. 

62.  Why  is  a  bad  pen  like  a  wicked  life  ? 
It  ought  to  be  mended. 

63.  What  lady  is  that  whose  visits  nobody  wishes,  thoogk 
-Mf  mother  is  welcomed  by  all  parties  ? 

Miss  Fortune — {Misfortnnt.) 

64.  Why  is  a  sycophant  like  the  hands  of  a  dock  7 
He  is  time-serving. 

65.  Why  is  a  sailor  in  battle  like  idleness  ? 
He  is  in-action. 

66.  Where  did  the  Witch  of  Endor  live  ? 
At  Endor. 

67.  Why  is  a  truant  school-boy  like  a  dose  of  bark  and  wine 
*  When  taken,  he  should  be  well  shaken. 

j  68.    Why  is  an  ill-tempered  man  like  an  astral  lamp  ?  . 

r  Ue  is  easily  put  out.  f 
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69.  Why  should  yoa  never  pay  a  hackney  coachman  his  de- 
Biand  antil  he  offers  to  fight  you  for  it  ? 

"  None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair*'^/flrtf.^ 

70.  Why  is  a  dying  nKm-Uke  a  man  going  to  Wisconsin  ? 

He  is  passing  into  a  future  state. 

71.  Why  is  a  lady  walking  before  a  gentleman  like  newB 
that  has  come  express  ? 

-'^^^  She  is  in  advance  of  the  mail — (male,) 

72.  What  kind  of  fence  should  surround  a  race-gronndl 

A  stake  and  rider  one,  of  course. 
73!    What  sort  of  fruit  is  always  placed  in  a  letter  ? 
The  date. 

74.  Why  is  an  elephant  like  a  man  going  to  a  country-house 
on  a  visit  ? 

He  brings  his  trunk  with  him. 

75.  Why  is  a  post-boy  riding  a  hack  horse  like  a  man  teach* 
mg  another  phrenology  ? 

He  Galls  and  Spurzheim — (galU  and  spurs  him,) 
sJ6.   Why  b  steam  on  a  rail-road  like  sugar  from  New-Orleans  ? 
It  makes  a  car  go — (cargo.) 

77.  Vhen  is  a  bonnet  not  a  bonnet  ? 

When  it  becomes  a  lady. 

78.  Why  are  two  gentlemen,  whose  wigs  have  fallen  off  in 
ianciAf  ,  like  two  ships  in  a  storm  f 

^.^     They  are  scudding  u«der  bare  poles — (polls.) 

79.  What  are  the  most  unsociable  things  in  the  world'? 

Blilcstoncs — you  never  see  two  of  them  together 
60.    Why  is  a  horse  in  a  stable  like  a  tortured  criminal? 
He  is  ued  to  the  rack. 
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81.    What  kin  is  that  child  to  its  own  father  who  is  not  iU 
father's  own  son  ?  His  daughter. 

''^2.     Why  are  fixed  stars  like  pen,  ink,  and  paper  t 
Because  they  are  stationery. 
63.    Why  is  a  dejected  man  like  one  thrown  from  a  precipice  1 
^^^    He  is  cast  down. 

84.  Why  is  a  dandy  like  a  haunch  of  venison  ?  \  \ 

He  is  a  bit  of  a  buck. 

85.  Why  are  there  three  objections  to  a  glass  of  spirits  7 

Because  there  are  three  scruples  to  a  dram — (dradim.) 

86.  What  is  a  man  like  that  i^  in  the  midst  of  a  river  and  can- 
Dot  swim  ?  «Like  to  be  drowned. 
J  87.    Why  is  a  lady  curling  her  hair  like  a  house-breaker  > 

She  is  twisting  and  turning  locks. 
68.    Why  is  St.  Paul's  cathedral  like  a  bird's  nest  ? 
It  was  built  by  a  Wren. 

89.  Why  has  a  glass-blower  more  command  over  the  alphaber 
thui  any  other  man  ? 

He  can  make  a  D  canter~((l«cafiler.) 

90.  Why  is  a  good  story  like  a  parish  beU  ? 

It  is  often  toiled— (toW.) 

91.  In  what  month  do  ladies  talk  least  ? 

In  Februaryi  because  it  is  the  shortest. 
93     Why  is  a  profitable  office  like  an  empty  snufif-boz  f 
It  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at. 

94.  Why  is  a  skilful  gardener  like  a  nice  chambermakl  7 

He  keeps  hi%  beds  in  order. 

95.  Why  is  a  printer  convicted  of  a  libel  like  a  traveller  whi 
hms  caught  the  rheumatism  at  a  bad  inn  7 

He  suffers  for  lying  in  damp  sheets.. 
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I  tfS.    Why  is  a  boy  who  pricks  his  brother  William  with  a  fork 

I I  y^tLt  a  man  pasting  a  placard  against  a  wall  f 
He  is  a  Bill-sticker. 

Why  is  the  narrative  of  the  death  of  Socrates  like  the 
apper  room  of  a  house  ?  It  is  an  Attic  story. 

99.  Why  is  an  office-holder  like  an  indostrioiis  cobbler  f 
He  sticks  to  the  last. 

100.  Why  is  a  cobbler  who  cannot  find  his  tools  like  a  mined 
man  ?  He  has  lost  his  awl — {oil,) 

101.  Why  is  wit  like  a  diamond  ? 
It  cuts  as  well  as  shines. 

102.  Why  is  k  mayor  like  an  almanac  ? 
He  serves  but  one  year. 

103.  Why  is  a  bad  singer  like  a  bad  clock  ? 
He  does  not  keep  time. 

104.  Why  are  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  exiles  except  the 
first  three  ?  They  are  beyond  the  C — (wa.) 

105.  When  does  a  thing  remind  you  of  one  of  Shakspeare'f 
comedies  ?  When  it  is  "  As  you  like  it." 

106.  Why  is  a  lawyer's  business  like  that  of  every  body  else  t 
It  consists  of  words  and  deeds. 

107.  Why  are  holes  in  a  lady's  stockings  like  bad  roads  and 

I  roken  windows? 

They  ought  to  be  mended  at  once. 

106.    Why  are  poor  authors  like  ships  just  launched  ? 
'  They  want  new  rigging. 

109.  What  bridge  over  the  Thames  is  like  two  negroes  frying 
fish  f  Black-friars. 

110.  What  snufi'-taker  is  it  whose  box  gets  fuller  the  mofe 
naff  he  akes  I  A  pair  of  snuffers. 
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Why  is  the  san  malicioas  ?  He  casts  reflections 

Why  is  a  ceUarman  at  a  Itqaor  store  like  a  magician  ff 

He  raises  spirits  from  under  ground. 
Why  is  a  lame  beggar  on  cratches  like  a  nobleman  f 

Because  he  has  supporters  to  his  arms. 
Why  is  a  blacksmith  at  work  on  the  edge  of  a  riyer  lik« 
a  man  committing  a  crime  ?  He  forges  on  the  Bank. 

115.    Why  is  a  lawyer  like  a  good-natured  man  f 
He  Ukes  the  will  for  the  deed. 
Why  is  a  player  like  a  travelling  coachman  f 

He  lives  by  the  stage. 
Why  is  a  clergyman's  horse  like  an  English  king  ' 

'  He  is  guided  by  a  mmister  ?  ij 

118.  What  part  of  London  is  in  France  ?        The  letter  N 

119.  Why  is  a  good  man  like  an  epicure  ?  I 

He  studies  to  live  well.  ^  :  | 

120.  How  many  black  beans  will  make  five  white  ones  f  j 

Five,  when  they  are  peeled.  , ' 

121.  What  two  men  are  they  whose  influence  is  equal,  and 
whose  power  extends  from  pole  to  pole  ?  i  • 

The  carriers  of  a  sedan  chair.  ; 

122.  How  many  cows'  tails  would  it  take  to  reach  flrom  New      i  i 
Vork  to  Boston  ?  One — if  it  were  long  enough.  ! : 

123.  What  line  of  Gray's  Elegy  should  be  repeated  by  a  cook       I 
at'the  kitchen  hearth  early'in  the  morning  ?  1 1 

**  Even  in  our  atbet  live  our  watOed  flroa"— («Mit«^) 

124.  Why  are  young  ladies  playing  at  "the  Gra  ^s"  li^e  pa9 
lengers  in  the  boat  of  Cbaron  ? 

They  are  crossing  the  sticks— ( Styx,) 
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125.  Why  b  lover  visiting  his  mistress  like  a  bad  mnsiciaii  f 

He  **  taket  no  note  of  time.** 

126.  Why  b  an  officer  on  a  fine  horse  like  a  diamoiid  set  in 
a  splendid  ring  ? 

^^0^^  He  is  well  mounted. 

127.  Why  is  an  eminent  lawyer  like  the  keeper  of  a  common 
tavern  ?     .     ■*       He  has  much  practice  at  the  bar. 

128.  ^t\niy  is  a  man  stealing  a  watch  like  procrastination  f 
Because  "  procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time." 

129.  Why  are  good  portraits  like  twin  brothers  fighting  f 
They  are  striking  likenesses. 

130.  Why  are  credulous  people  like  musical  instruments  ' 
They  are  often  played  on. 

131.  Why  are  melancholy  people  like  decanters  that  have 
been  overset  ? 

They  have  lost  their  spirits. 

132.  Why  are  the  subjects  of  queen  Victoria  like  persons  ex- 
pecting an  equinoctial  storm  ? 

They  may  look  forward  to  a  long  reign  f— (r«wi.) 

133.  If  a  boy  goes  up  in  a  balloon,  what  tavern  sign  does  he 
resemble  ?  The  rising  son~(5tfR.) 

134.  What  is  that  which  is  in  visible,  but  never  out  of  sight  ? 
The  letter  I. 

135.  If  a  man  six  feet  high  wear  a  sword  three  feet  lov  g,  hon 
iride  should  the  bi^m  of  his  hat  be  f 

The  usual  size. 

136.  Why  is  a  dyer  like  a  person  discontented  f 
^       He  changes  colours. 

137.  If  a  pair  of  andirons  costs  three  dollars,  what  will  a  loaa 
ff  wood  come  to  ?  It  will  come  to  ashes. 
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i38     What  is  the  cheapest  way  of  buying  a  fiddle  ? 

Go  to  an  apothecary  for  some  patent  medicine,  and  he 
will  give  you  a  vial  in — violin. 
39.    Why  is  a  boy  doing  his  sum?  like  a  serpent  erect  ? 
He  is  an  adder  up. 

140.  Why  are  the  savings  of  a  miser  like  linen  bleaching? 
Ihey  are  ail  the  better  for  the  sun  and  air — {$un  and  heir.) 

141.  When  is  a  boat  like  a  knife  ? 

When  it  is  a  cutter. 

142.  Why  is  a  crooked  line  in  a  copy-book  like  taming  your 
Dack  on  a  king  ? 

It  is  out  of  all  rule. 

143.  Why  is  a  young  lady  on  the  road  to  a  New-York  bathing- 
place  like  an  old  woman  taking  her  seat  in  a  Boston  easy 
Rhair  ? 

She  is  going  to  Rockaway — (rorJt  away.) 

144.  Why  is  a  speech  delivered  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  of  war 
like  a  lady's  necklace  ?  . 

It  is  a  deck  oration — (duoraiUm.) 

145.  Why  is  a  mimic  like  a  scrivener  ? 

He  is  always  copying. 
\.^(^.    What  is  a  man  liite  when  in   a  desert  without  food  oi 
Water  ? 


HiW'^'^^ — 


Like  10  be  famished. 
147.     Why  is  a  watchman  like  a  horse  in  a  team-boat  f 

He  goes,  his  rounds. 
14 S.     Why  ought  a  fisherman  to  be  wealthy  f 

His  i^  all  ntt  profit. 
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i40.    What  kind  of  portrait  can  yon  spell  with  three  letters  I 

F  E  Q'-ieJigy.) 
141.    Why  is  gra?3  like  a  monse  I 

The  cat  '11  eat  it— (Oe  catiU  eat  U.) 


ANAGRAl^IS. 


AMfraoM  aro  riddlat  oontaining  the  midm  of  celebrated  men  or  thbifi  i 
▼ed  into  wnj  apt  phmso  by  a  traiupontioa  of  lotten.     They  were  iecMerly 
cootidcrod  of  great  coofcquenee. 


iL_ 


1. 

Horatio  Nelson. 

nOKOR  EST  A  KILO. 

2. 

Astronomers. 

KO  MORI  STARS. 

3. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

RO,  AFPRAR  MOT  AT  ELBA. 

4. 

Charades. 

A  UARD  CASB. 

5. 

Potentates. 

TEH  TEA-rOTS. 

6. 

Enigmatical. 

IN  XAOIC  TALX. 

7. 

Telegraphs. 

GREAT  UELTS. 

8. 

Festival. 

RTILFAST. 

9. 

Lawyers. 

SLT  WARE. 

10. 

Fhaeton. 

A  HOT  nv. 

11. 

La  revolntion  Francaise. 

TETo.  uir  eoRsi  LA  mnma. 

12. 

Parishioners. 

I  niRE  PARSOHS. 

13. 

Penitentiary. 

HAY,  I  RErEHT  IT. 

14. 

Disappointment. 

MADE  IM  riHT  TOTS. 

15. 

Sovereignty. 

•lis  YE  GOTERH. 

16. 

Miniatnre. 

TRX7R,  I  AX  IH. 

17, 

Sweetheart. 
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AMUSING     WORK& 


A  BOOKMARKER. 


Take  a  yard  and  a  quarter  of  narrow  sofi  ribboh, 
(puch  as  you  buy  for  three  or  four  cents  a  yard,)  and 
tliree  large  glass  beads.     The  ribbon  ma?»    not    have 
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what  is  called  a  penrl-edge,  as  it  will  prevent  it  from 
going  easily  through  the  beads.  Take  a  needle  with  a 
short  piece  of  sewing  silk,  and  fasten  it  to  one  end  of 
the  ribbon.  Draw  it  through  the  three  beads  succes- 
siyely ;  beginning  always  at  that  end  of  each  bead  that 
has  the  largest  hole.  When  you  have  thus  strung  the. 
three  beads  on  the  ribbon,  make  with  your  needle  and 
sewing  silk  a  bow  at  each  end,  so  that  the  beads  may 
not  slip  off  You  may  either  have  all  the  beads  of  the 
same  size,  qj*  you  may  put  a  larger  one  in  the  middle, 
and  smaller  ones  at  the  two  ends.  All  the  beads,  how- 
ever, should  .be  of  the  same  colour.  You  may  either 
match  the  beads  for  the  colour  of  the  ribbon,  or  you 
may  contrast  red  beads  with  green  ribbon,  black  or  pur- 
pie  beads  with  blue  or  yellow  ribbon,  or  in  any  other 
way  that  you  choose.  The  best  beads  for  this  purpose 
nre  the  cut  glass  ones  that  you  find  in  the  German 
stores,  and  of  which  you  can  get  a  string  for  a  trifle. 
Sometimes  you  may  buy  at  these  stores  loose  beads  that 
have  fallen  off  the  strings,  and  you  can  obtain  a  variety 
of  sorts  for  a  small  sum.  Wax  beads  will  toot  answer 
the  purpose,  as  they  are  too  light  and  too  brittle. 

When  your  book-marker  is  made,  slip  tlie  centre  bead 
into  the  middle  of  the  string,  and  lay  one  half  of  the 
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ribbon  oetween  the  corner  and  the  last  leaf  of  your  booRi 
letting  the  centre  bead  come  out  at  the  top.  While  you 
ore  reading,  the  other  half  of  the  ribbon  may  hang  out 
over  the  back  of  the  book,  but  when  you  leave  off  and 
wish  to  mark  your  place,  lay  it  inside,  between  the  pa- 
,  ges  you  were  last  reading.  The  lower  beads  and  the 
two  bows  will  come  out  at  the  bottom.  The  weight  of 
the  beads  keeps  the  ribbon  in  its  placo. 

No  book-markers  are  so  convenient  as  these,  and 
they  cost  but  six  or  eight  cents.  It  is  best  to  make  sev- 
eral, in  case  you  have  more  tbaa  one  book  on  hand  ai  a 
time.  A  marker  for  an  octavo  volume  should  have  a 
longer  ribbon.    A  yard  and  a  half  ▼.'ill  be  sufficient 
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A  CABD  BASKET. 

A  Tery  pretty  little  basket,  to  hold  yisiting  cards,  may 
be  made  as  follows : —  ♦ 

Take  a  piece  of  coloured  Bristol  Board,  which  is  a  fine 
sort  of  pasteboard.  It  may  be  blue,  green,  pink,  lilac, 
yellow,  or  any  pretty  tint,  but  the  colour  must  go  all 
through.     Cut  off  a  piece  about  a  half  quarter  of  a  / 

yard  in  length,  and  a  half  quarter  and  a  nail  in  width.  I 
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Lay  it  on  a  table,  ancl,  with  a  lead  pencil  and  a  ruler 
mark  out  a  row  of  perpendicular  lines,  not  extending, 
however,  to  either  the  bottom  or  the  top  of  the  paste* 
board,  but  leaving  at  each  edge  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  blank.  Then,  with  a  sharp  penknife,  cut  a  row  of 
slits  along  the  middle  of  the  pasteboard,  exactly  where 
you  have  made  the  pencil-marks.  Then  bend  or  double 
over  the  pasteboard,  taking  care  not  to  crease  or  break 
it.  Bring  the  two  edges  together,  and  sew  them  along 
the  bottom  with  silk  of  the  same  colour.  Then  bend 
the  double  pasteboard  round  into  a  ring.  The  slits  or 
bars  will  thus  form  loops.  The  open  side  of  the  double 
pasteboard  must  then  be  sewed  up,  as  far  as  where  the 
loops  begin. 

Cut  out  a  circular  bottom-piece  of  the  same  sort  of 
pasteboard,  and  sew  it  on  to  the  lower  part  of  the  bas- 
ket. 

• 
Next,  cut  a  pasteboard  handle ;  notch  it  all  along  on 

both  sides,  and  wrap  round  it  a  narrow  ribbon,  bringing 

the  ribbon  between  every  notch. 

Bind  the  basket  with  narrow  ribboni  so  as  to  conceal 
)  all  the  stitches.     Sew  the  handle  on  the  inside  at  the 
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place  where  the  loops  begin,  and  conceal  the  sewing  ol 
ihe  handle  with  bows  of  ribbon.  The  ribbon  had  best 
be  of,  some  colour  that  contrasts  handsomely  with  the' 
pasteboard.  For  instance, — ^purple  ribbon  to  blue  or 
yellow  pasteboard ;  dark  green  to  lilac ;  and  dark  brown 
to  pink. 

The  loops  of  these  baskets  may  be  edged  on  both 
sides  with  gold  paper,  cemented  neatly  to  the  pasteboard 
with  what  is  called  mouth-glue  or  lip-glue  ;  a  composi- 
tion which  can  be  bought  at  the  fancy-stationers,  and 
which  by  wetting  it  in  the  mouth  can  be  softened  suffi- 
ciently for  use,  rubbing  it  on  the  pasteboard  as  you 
want  it. 
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A  GINGHAM  PINCUSHION. 

Take  half  a  quarter  of  chambray  gingham,  (that 
which  is  all  plain,  of  one  colour,  without  stripes  or 
!TOSS-bars),  and  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of  white  Swiss 
muslin.  Pink  or  buff  gingham  is  very  pretty  for  this 
purpose. 

Make  the  foundation  of  the  pincushion,  by  tightly 
rolling  a  slip  of  flannel  into  a  compaci  and  circular 
form.  Then  cover  the  flannel  with  white  linen  or  thick 
muslin,  sewing  a  round  piece  of  pasteboard  on  the  in- 
side of  the  bottom-cover,  to  make  it  stand  steadily. 

The  outside  cover  is  to  be  made  of  the  gingham. 
The  *  top-piece  must  be  circular.  Sew  all  round  it 
another  piece,  of  proper  shape,  to  form  the  sides,  and  to 
fold  over  beneath  the  bottom. 
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Cut  the  white  Swiss  muslin  into  strips  or  frills  j  hem 
[t  on  both  edges,  and  gather  it  along  the  middle  of  each 
frill.  Sew  it  round  the  top-piece  of  the  gingham,  so  as 
to  form  a  double  ruffle. 

Then  put  the  gingham  cover  on  the  pincushion; 
stretching  it  tightly.  The  part  that  is  to  cover  the  bot- 
tom should  be  slit  in  four,  so  as  to  make  four  triangular 
pieces,  all  of  which  must  be  hemmed.  All  these  points 
must  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  bottom,  where  they  must 
be  pinned  together  so  as  to  make  all  smooth. 

When  the  outer  cover  is  soiled,  you  can  take  it  off  by 
withdrawing  the  pins,  and  it  can  be  washed  and  ironed. 

These  are  very  convenient  as  toilet  pincushions,  for 
common  use. 

The  frills  may  be  made  of  gingham. 

Pincushions  of  this  form  are  very  pretty  when  made 
entirely  of  stifiened  white  muslin  called  Bishop's  Lawn. 
A  pattern,  representing  a  chain  or  a  wreath,  should  be 
worked  round  the  top  in  coloured  crewel ;  and  the  edg- 
es of  the  frill  should  be  whipped  over  with  crewel  of 
a  colour  to  correspond. 
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A  WINEGLASS  PINCUSfflON. 

This  is  very  simple,  and  is  made  in  a  few  minutes. 
Take  a  comipon  wine-glass.  Fill  it  with  bran,  pressed 
down  very  tightly,  and  heaped  on  the  top.  Take  a  cir- 
cular piece  of  thick  silk,  lar^e  enough  to  cover  the  top 
and  sides  of  the  glass  :  tie  it  on  tightly  over  the  top  and 
sides  with  a  ribbon,  bringing  it  down  a  little  below  ths 
place  where  the  stem  of  the  glass  begins. 

This  pincushion  is  very  convenient  to  stand  on  a  ta 
Ue  or  bureau.  • 

Scollop  the  edgo  of  the  silk  covering,  or  hem  it 
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A  CARD  NEEDLE-BOOK. 
Take  two  handsome  coloured  cards  with  perforated 
edges.  You  may  get  them  at  the  fancy  stationers'. 
Prepare  a  double  leaf  of  a  square  of  white  cassimere. 
Scollop  the  edges  with  scissors,  or  overcast  them  with 
sewing-silk.  Lay  these  needle-flaps  between  the  two 
cards,  and  bind  all  together  at  the  back  with  narrow 
ribbon.  Sew  to  each  comer  a  string  of  the  same  rib* 
bon,  to  tie  up  the  needle-book  when  not  in  use ;  and 
put  a  bow  at  each  extremity  of  the  back. 

Lilac  cards  with  dark-green  ribbon  are  very  prett3\ 
So  are  pink,  trimmed  with  green  or  brown ;  or  bluQ 
I  trimmed  with  brown  or  purple.  Yellow  looks  well. 
(        trimmed  with  black  or  crimson. 
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A  WAFER  PEN-WIPEB. 

Take  two  circular  pieces  of  pasteboard,  somewhat  lar^ 
ger  than  a  dollar.  Cover  them  on  both  sides  with  black 
silk,  sewed  neatly  round  the  edges.  Prepare  half  a 
dozen  round  pieces  of  black  canton  crape  of  the  same 
size.  Scollop  the  edges,  and  sew  them  between  the  two 
leaves  of  covered  pasteboaid,  by  a  few  stitches  on  one 
side  only,  so  that  they  will  open  like  a  book.  Take 
some  bits  of  fine  cloth  or  merino,  of  different  colours, 
red,  black,  blue,  green,  brown.  Sec,  Cut  them  out  in 
the  form  and  size  of  wafers.  Sew  them  on  to  one  of 
the  pasteboard  covers ;  beginning  in  the  middle  and  car- 
rying these  cloth  %vafers  regularly  round  till  you  have 
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pat  on  a  sufficient  number  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  lid 
Let  a  Utile  bit  of  every  wafer  lie  over  the  one  that  hai 
preceded  it.     This  will  conceal  the  stitches. 

Take  care  to  contrast  the  colours  well,  and  have  theno 
as  various  as  possible. 

These  pen-wipers,  when  lying  on  the  writing  tables 
look  like  a  cluster  of  wafers. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


TRB    MAITLANDS. — THE     BEQUEST    GRANTED, — THE 
BIRTHDAY. — PLEASING   PARADOXES. 

On  a  winter's  evening  in  the  month  of  December,  a  fam- 
ily circle  were  assembled  in  a  warm,  well-lighted  room, 
whose  cheerful  aspect  and  genial  atmosphere  afibrded  a 
delightful  contrast  to  the  darkness  and  cold  which  reigned 
wilhout. 

Mr.  Maitland,  the  father  of  the  family,  was  comfortably 
ensconsed  in  an  arm-chair  with  his  usual  reading  lamp, 
and  a  favorite  volume  ;  but  he  was  perfectly  alive  to  what 
was  passing  around  him,  and  now  and  then  threw  in  an 
apropos  vrord  or  jest.  Mrs.  Maitland,  seated  opposite  to 
him,  was  engaged  in  the  mysteries  of  Crotchety  and  the 
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:hildren,  six  in  number,  varying  in  age  from  seventeen  to 
five  years,  were  luxuriating  in  various  attitudes  and  amuse- 
ments round  the  table  drawn  before  the  cheerful  christraas 
fire.  Agnes,  the  second  daughter,  after  holding  a  whisper- 
ed, but  animated  colloquy  with  her  next  brother  Tom, 
came  up  to  her  mother  with  a  very  beseeching  look,  and 
said, 

"  Dear  mother,  you  are  always  so  kind,  that  we  want 
you  now  to  do  us  a  very  great  favor  indeed." 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Maitland,  "  let  me  hear 
what  the  favor  is,  and  then  I  shall  know  whether  I  can 
grant  it." 

"  Why,  mother,  you  know  you  have  kindly  invited  a 
party  for  lo-morrow  night,  to  celebrate  Richard*s  birthday  ; 
and  we  want  you  to  tell  us  some  new  game  to  play  at. 
We  shall  get  tired  of  dancing ;  we  have  played  at  '  How, 
when,  and  where,'  until  we  have  no  new  words  left.  We 
always  have  *  crambo  verses,' and  'magic'  at  the  Smith's, 
whilst  the  Davis's  make  us  play  at  that  silly  nonsense  of 
*  I've  been  to  Paris,'  or  *  The  horned  Lady.'" 

"  Try  Proverbs,  my  dear,"  suggested  her  father,  "  they 
make  every  body  thiiik.  The  questioner  should  try  to  put 
puzzling  queries,  and  the  replies  should  be  framed  so  as  to 
bring  in  the  specified  word  easily  and  unnoticed." 

"  Yes,  father,  and  if  every  body  was  as  clever  as  you  ore 
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*t  it,  it  would  be  very  amusing  indeed,"  said  Richard,  "  but 
instead  of  that,  the  person  who  is  to  guess,  generally  goes 
round  the  circle  and  asks  the  questions  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice,  so  that  no  one  hears  them  but  the  one  addressed, 
who  replies  in  the  same  way,  consequently,  until  it  comes 
to  one's  own  turn,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  one  might  as 
well  be  out  of  the  room." 

"  You  are  about  right,  my  boy,"  replied  his  father, 
smiling ;  *  and  even  when  played  at  with  more  animation, 
there  is  frequently  a  difficulty  in  hiding  the  catch  words, 
generally  to  be  found  in  a  proverb,  without  a  degree  of 
bungling,  which  draws  attention  to  what  the  speaker  wishes 
to  conceal.  I  know  a  lady,  who  has  an  idea  she  can  ren- 
der the  game  of  Proverbs  much  more  intricate  and  enter- 
taining, by  blending  several  together,  both  in  questions  and 
answers ;  but  I  think  every  one  must  be  as  talented  as 
herself  to  carry  the  idea  out.  And  now  let  us  hear  whether 
your  mother,  out  of  the  storehouse  of  her  imagination, 
can  bring  out  anything  more  generally  available  and 
amusing." 

A  pause  ensued.  Mr.  Maitland  resumed  his  book,  his 
wife  plied  her  needle  with  redoubled  quickness,  whilst  her 
children  sat  silently,  but  eagerly  watching  her  countenance. 
At  length  the  busy  needle  stopped  ;  its  mistress  looked  up 
with  a  bright  smile,  and  said. 
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*'  Well,  my  deAr  children,  I  think  I  have  hit  upon  a  new 
game  for  you;  I  shall  call  it  *  Pleasing  Paradoxes;'  and 
now  I  will  tell  you  how  to  play  it;  sit  down.  Come 
father,  lay  down  your  book,  you  must  play.  We  are  each 
to  take  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  in  turn,  and  make  a  ver- 
sified paradox  upon  it.  For  instance,  I  take  A;  well, 
now  listen : 

II  is  in  an  Arch,  but  not  in  a  Bow, 
It  is  in  a  Rake,  but  not  in  a  Hoe. 

Do  you  understand  what  I  mean  ?" 

"Not  quite,  I  am  afraid,  mother," 'answered  one  or  two 
voices. 

"  Well  then,  I  will  try  another,  B  : 

It  is  in  Beast,  but  not  in  Cattle, 
Tis  not  in  War,  bat  'tis  in  Battle. 

"  0  !  I  understand  you  now,  my  dear,"  said  her  husband 
"  as  proof  whereof  I  say  C  : 

It  is  in  Crust,  but  not  in  Bread, 
It  is  in  Couch,  but  not  in  Bed. 

"  Ah  !  I  see  now,"  said  Tom,  in  a  quick,  eager  tone— 
«D; 

It  is  in  Dirt,  but  not  in  Blire, 
It  it  in— 
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Poor  Tom  stopt  short,  and  iM  the  youngsters  laughed. 

"  Hallo  !  Tom,  my  boy,"  ^aid  his  father,  "  why,  you 
seem  to  have  stuck  in  the  mircj  but  in  consideration  of 
your  having  been  the  first  to  try  your  mother's  new  game, 
I  will  help  you  out,"  and  he  finished  the  line  with. 

It  is  in  Dad,  but  not  in  Sire. 

A  general  laugh  followed  this  sally,  and  then  the  young 
ones  set  to,  in  good  earnest,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  be- 
came quite  expert  in  *  Pleasing  Paradoxes ;'  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  game  'waa  discontinued,  lest  they  should 
become  tired  of  it  before  the  arrival  of  their  expected  guests 
the  following  evening. 

About  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day,  great  delight  was 
caused  at  Fernwood.  by  the  arrival  of  three  cousins  of  the 
Maitlands  from  London,  who  were  come  to  spend  a  month 
with  them. 

After  mutual  greetings  and  inquiries  had  been  exchang- 
ed, the  girls,  who  were  full  of  the  expected  juvenile  party, 
told  their  cousins  of  it,  adding, 

"  We  are  to  play  at  a  new  game  invented  by  mother 
last  night,  which  we  think  is  both  pretty  and  clever." 

"  We  shall  find  plenty  for  you  all  to  say  and  do  whilst 
you  arc  with  us,  my  dears,"  said  Mr.  Maitland,  **but 
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now  get  ready  for  dinner,  for  we  are  very  early  folks 
here." 

Mrs.  Maitland's  drawing-room,  that  evening  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour  of  assembling,  presented  a  gay  and  animated 
appearance,  for  when  youthful  faces  are  lighted  up  by  the 
glow  of  health,  and  the  smiles  of  good-temper,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  picture  a  more  pleasing  scene  than  a  large  and 
happy  young  people.  The  joyous  group  consisted  (in  ad- 
dition to  their  own  family)  of  James,  Edward,  and  Mary 
Smith;  Eleanor  Davis,  and  her  brother  Fred;  Margaret 
and  William  Pemberton  ;  and  the  three  London  cousins. 
The  two  girls,  Susan  and  Jane  Harper,  were  quick,  clever, 
and  good-tempered,  the  very  persons  for  a  cheerful  Christ- 
mas party,  whilst  their  hrother  John  was,  to  use  an  ex- 
pressive phrase,  "  up  to  anything,"  and  was  the  life  and 
soul  of  every  assemblage  of  which  he  formed  a  part. 

With  such  auxiliaries,  the  evening  amusements  of  the 
young  people  progressed  most  famously,  nothing  being  dwelt 
upon  long  enough  to  become  wearisome. 

Mrs.  Maitland*s  "Pleasing  Paradoxes"  were  so  com- 
plete a  novelty  that  they  ohtained  great  applause,  and  the 
first  time  the  circle  were  seated,  the  required  verses  were 
produced  in  the  following  order,  each  party  calling 
out  the^r  letter  as  it  came  to  them  in  alphabetical 
routine. 
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Mr.  Miiitlan  L — A 

It  is  in  an  Axe,  but  not  in  a  Hootf , 
It  ii  in  an  Album,  but  not  in  a  Book. 

Margaret, — B 
It  is  in  Bird,  but  not  in  Feather ; 
It  ii  in  Root,  but  not  in  Leather. 

James — C 
It  is  in  the  Cook,  but  not  the  Butler 
It  is  in  the  Camp,  but  no  the  Sutler. 

Agnes, — D 
It  is  in  the  Day,  but  not  in  the  Light, 
Tis  found  in  the  Dark,  but  not  in  the  Nigftit. 

Wmiam.—K 
It  is  found  in  an  Ensign,  but  not  in  a  Flag, 
Seen  twice  in  a  Deer,  but  not  once  in  a  Slag. 

Tom. — F 
Tis  in  the  Foot,  but  not  the  Toea, 
*Tis  in  the  Face,  bat  not  the  Nose. 

Mrs.  MaiUand. — G 
It  is  in  Gravel,  not  in  Clay, 
It  is  in  Grass,  but  not  in  Hay. 

Frederick,--li 
Tis  found  in  the  Hat,  but  not  in  the  Crown, 
Tis  in  the  Harlequin,  not  in  the  Clown. 
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Jane. — I 

*Tis  foand  in  Inns,  but  not  in  TaTemi, 
In  Iron  minei,  bat  not  in  CaTems. 

Johiu — J 
It  is  always  in  Joke,  but  ncTer  in  Fttn, 
Found  in  a  Jest,  but  not  in  a  Pun. 

Jessie, — K 

In  a  Knot,  but  not  a  Bow, 

Joins  the  Quick,  but  not  the  Slow. 

Edward. — ^L 
It  is  in  Lad,  but  not  in  Boy, 
It  is  in  Gladness,  not  in  Joy. 

Eleanor. — M 
*Tis  always  in  Mischief,  yet  joins  not  in  Huft, 
Is  found  in  the  Mud,  but  not  in  the  Dirt. 

Susan. — N 
It  is  in  a  Nut,  but  not  in  the  Shell, 
Seen  in  the  Knocker,  but  not  Ik  th?  BeL. 

Richard. — O 
It  is  in  Ore,  but  nbt  in  Metal, 
It  is  in  Pot,  but  not  in  Kettle. 

Afary.— P 
It  is  in  Port,  but  not  in  Sherry, 
Tis  not  in  Mead,  but  tis  in  Perry. 


1  Tis  not  in  Mead,  but  tis  in  Perry.  « 
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Margaret. — .Q, 

It  it  in  Qainoe,  bat  not  in  Apple, 
In  the  Qoalcer,  not  his  Ch&pel. 

Mr,  Maiaand,—K 
It  IS  in  Rock,  but  not  in  Stone, 
It  is  in  Gristle,  not  in  Bone. 

Agnes, — S 
It  is  in  Soap,  but  not  la  Water, 
It  is  in  Son,  but  not  in  Daughter. 

WiUiam, — T 
It  is  in  Tea,  but  not  in  Milk, 
It  is  in  Thread,  but  not  in  Silk. 

Tom, — U 
It  is  in  Urn,  but  not  in  Heater, 
It  is  in  Paul,  but  not  in  Peter. 

Mrs.  Maiaand,—V 
It  is  in  Vice,  bat  not  in  Crime, 
It  is  in  Verse,  bat  not  in  Rhyme. 

Frederick.  ^W 
It  is  in  Wine,  bnt  not  in  Liquor, 
Though  not  in  Cane,  it  is  in  WickeE. 

JoJm. — X 
It  is  in  the  Text,  but  not  in  the  Sermon, 
It  is  in  the  Saxion,no^  the  Geimaa. 
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Jane.—Y 
It  is  in  Temst,  but  not  in  Bann, 
Ina  Yeoman,  not  his  Ftem. 

Je8gie. — Z 
It  is  in  Zebra,  not  in  Mule, 
In  Adze,  bot  not  in  cooper's  tool. 

When  the  whole  of  the  alphabet  had  been  thus  gone 
through,  and  every  body  appeared  much  pleased  with  their 
own,  and  their  neighbor's  poetictfl  efforts,  a  merry  dance 
succeeded,  after  which  supper  was  announced,  at  which 
John  proposed  his  cousin  Richard's  health,  in  a  very  witty 
but  affectionate  speech  ;  and  upon  the  re-assembling  of  the 
guests  in  the  drawing-room,  he  advanced  into  the  middle  of 
the  circle,  and  throwing  himself  into  a  theatrical  attitude., 
thus  addressed  Mrs.  Maitland  : 

Tou*Te  hit,  dear  Madam,  on  a  plan  , 

Which  ought  to,  nrast,  and  will,  and  can, 

Bilake  every  little  Miss,  or  Blaster, 

A  Rhjnmer,  or  a  Poetaster. 

'Twill  whet  their  wits,  their  memories  use, 

And  both  instruct  them  and  amuse  ; 

Nay,  e*en  to  elders  of  a  party, 

Tis  better  far  than  French  ecartft. 

And  won*t  disgrace,  upon  my  troth, 

Xhe  '  children  of  a  larger  growth.' 

We>e  passed  the  Alphabet  all  round, 

And  not  been  Tery  stupid  found  ; 
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But  lest  our  wits  get  dal),  and  settle, 
Dear  Madam,  put  us  on  our  mettle. 
Some  longer  paradoxes  then, 
Pass  round  our  joyous  group  again, 
Make  some  good  Terses  as  a  sample, 
We'll  try  to  follow  the  example. 

Much  applause  followed  this  clever  impromptu,  and  in 
cheerful  compliance  with  the  composer's  request,  Mrs. 
Maitland  recommenced  the  game,  which  proceeded  thus  : 

Mrs.  Maitland. — A 
I'm  always  used  in  Artifice, 

Though  neTer  in  deceK, 
I  share  in  an  Aoknowlcdgment, 

But  not  in  a  receipt. 

Susan. — B 
I'm  found  both  in  Bed  and  in  Board, 
But  neitner  in  lodging  nor  meat, 
•  No  Building  without  me  is  stored. 

Yet  I  enter  not  square,  lane,  nor  stiMU 

Jessie. — C 
I'm  in  cTery  Color  seen, 
Tet  not  in  pink,  blue,  red,  or  green. 
And  though  in  Checks  my  form  is  made, 
My  figure  ne'er  appears  in  plaid, 

William.— D 
It  in  Dread  does  appear. 
But  never  iq  fear. 
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A  panuioz  thus  I  am  giTing. 
It  stands  at  the  head 
And  the  foot  of  the  Dead, 
Bat  neTer  is  used  by  the  IiTing. 

Richard, — E 
I've  a  claim  upon  an  Earldom, 

Bnt  none  on  rank  or  station, 
And  though  Pm  partof^England'a  nlf, 

No  share  hare  in  the  nation. 

Eleanor, — F 
It  is  always  in  a  Fidget, 
And  always  in  a  FVet ; 
Yet  nerer  in  a  passion, 
Nor  even  in  a  pet. 

Mr,  Maitlaiid. — G 
In  Guilt  *tis  found,  but  not  in  sin, 

In  Grief,  but  not  in  tears  ; 
In  midst  of  agony  tis  seen, 

But  ne'er  m  pain  appears. 

James, — H 
It  is  found  in  the  Husband, 

But  not  in  the  Wife, 
It  is  shown  in  the  CharacWfi 

Not  in  uv  Life. 

Jane, — I 
The  first  of  all  Inrentions, 
It  has  nerer  been  in  Use  t 
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Not  ibnnd  in  Eastern  oonntry, 
Yet  in  India,  most  profose. 

Margaret. — ^J 
In  the  Jews,  'tis  accorded  a  prominent  place, 

By  the  Hebrews  it  neter  is  used  5 
In  the  Jesuits  'tis  plain  as  the  nose  in  the  face, 

In  their  College  iu  form  is  refused. 

Frederick. — K 
No  Kiss  without  me  e'er  is  giTen, 
Though  both  from  mouth  and  lip  I'm  drlien  1 
And  so  I  take  to  Knocks  and  Kicks 
But  yet  m  squabbles  never  mix. 

John. — L 
Although  I'm  constantly  in  Love, 
Pre  ncTcr  entered  Hymen's  baud , 
Each  lady  puts  me  in  her  Glore, 
And  yet  I  never  touch  her  hand. 

Mary. — M 
It  is  always  heard  in  Music, 

Yet  is  cTeroutoftune; 
May  can't  begin  without  it. 

But  'tis  never  seen  in  June. 

Edward. — N 
Twice  seen  in  every  Morning, 
Once  seen  in  every  Night ; 
You'll  seek  it  vainly  in  the  Dark, 
Nor  find  it  in  the  Light. 
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Tom.—0 

It*8  nerer  otH  of  Order, 
But  it's  always  out  of  Place. 
It*s  found  in  eTery  Opening, 
7et  enters  not  a  Space. 

Agnes. — P 
Of  CTery  Pie  and  Pudding, 

I  form  a  useful  Part, 
Vet  strange  to  say,  from  day  to  day, 

I  never  touch  a  tart. 

Mr,  Maiiland. — Q 

I  stay  with  the  Queen,  for,  entro  nous, 
She  without  me  would  lose  her  cue,  (Q) 
But  with  the  Prince  have  naught  to  do  { 
Join  her  Quadrilles,  however  various, 
But  neither  Polka,  nor  Cellarius. 

Susan, — R 

Though  the  leader  of  a  Riot, 
And  first  in  every  Row  ; 
To  mobs,  and  their  associates, 
No  assistance  'twill  allow. 

Mrs.  Maitland. — S 

Though  heard  distinct  in  every  Sound, 

The  ear  it  cannot  reach, 
*Tis  never  used  by  lip  or  tongue, 

Yet  always  beard  in  Speech. 
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Jessie, —  T 
Although  in  Trade,  yet,  strange  to  say, 

From  shop,  and  goods  it  keeps  away  ; 
In  midst  ofeTery  city  seen,    • .  • . 

And  yet  in  London  has  not  been. 

William.— V 
Tis  found  in  Units,  not  in  tens, 
*Tis  seen  in  Quills,  but  not  in  pens. 

Richard, — V 
'  *Tis  found  in  all  the  Virtuous, 
But  shuns  the  wise,  and  good ; 
*Tis  mix'd  with  each  one's  Victuals, 
But  not  in  daily  food. 

JbAn.— W 
Although  a  part  of  Wedlock, 
Has  naught  to  do  with  marriage, 
Is  seen  in  Women  walking, 
Bat  never  in  a  carriage. 

Mary. — X 
I  lent  to  Xerxes  double  aid, 

Yet  enter'd  not  the  Persian  host ; 
And  'though  in  Xenophon  displayed. 

No  Author  can  my  presence  boast. 

Jane, — Y 
Although  in  Youth  pre-eminent, 
And  seen  in  midst  of  boyhood's  race 
With  middle  life  Uis  never  blent, 
Nor  leaves  on  age  a  single  trace. 
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James, — Z 

Foremost  in  ereiy  Zealot, 

In  enthusiasts  never  seed, 
DweUs  in  the  midst  of  Switzerland, 

In  the  Alps  has  never  been. 

•*  Really,  ray  dear,"  said  Mr.  Maitland,  when  the  game 
was  ended,  "I  am  quite  surprised,  as  well  as  pleased,  at 
the  success  which  has  attended  the  first  trial  of  your  new 
game.  We  have  all  been  inspired  with  a  portion  of  thf 
wit  and  imagination  which  originated  the  thought,  and  I 
beg  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  whole  party.' 
Great  clapping  of  hands,  and  miniature  cheers  followed 
this  speech,  to  which  Mrs.  Maitland  returned  gentle 
smiles,  and  thanks  of  modest  gratification,  and  this  formed 
the  concluding  event  of  the  evening.  Pleasure  as  well  as 
pain  has  its  termination.  Servants  were  announced  as 
having  been  for  some  time  awaiting  their  young  masters 
and  mistresses.  Cheeks  began  to  look  pale,  «ind  eyes  to 
wax  dim  and  sleepy.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mait'isnd  tho*4ght  it 
would  neither  be  wise  nor  proper  longer  to  detain  them, 
and  so  kind  adieus,  and  grateful  thanks  were  exchanged, 
and  the  youthful  guests  were  just  passing  from  the  room, 
when  once  more  the  never-to-be  tired  out  John  Harper 
burst  forth  into  an  extempore  effusion,  and  thus  dismissed 
the  party : 
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Pleasant  dreams  to  yoa  all  when  you  go  ^>  yoor  beds, 
But  don't  let  this  evening  go  out  of  your  heads  ;    .  •  • 
Play  the  game  as  we've  played  it,  'tis  sure  to  amuse, 
And  no  one  to  join  it,  will  crossly  refuse ; 
And  whilst  you  are  playing,  claim  forfeits  or  fines, 
From  those  who  produce  not  the  requisite  linrs. 
Or  if  children  are  stupid,  or  elders  are  humdrums. 
Ask  the  rhj'mes  as  Charades  or  poetic  Conundrums. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   SXATINO  PARTY. — AN    ACCIDENT. — TINO  TANG.— CON* 
VEESATION  CARDS. — THE   GAME    CRITICISBD. 

The  morning  after  this  juvenile /<^/c,  the  amusements  of 
the  previous  evening,  of  course,  formed  a  topic  of  conver- 
sation at  the  breakfast  table,  and  the  young  people  were 
unanimous  in  their  delight  ami  applause  at  their  mother's 
new  game. 

"  Your  mother's  example  has  inspired  more  than  one 
person  ;"  said  Mr.  Maitland.  "  I  know  one,  rather  inti" 
mately,  who  has  had  an  *  idea,*^  during  the  night,  which 
may  perhaps  be  worked  out  some  other  evening  when  we 
want  a  little  variety." 
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"  O !  how  delightful,"  cried  Jane  Harper,  "  will  you 
tell  us  to-night,  uncle  ?* 

"  We  shall  see  when  the  evening  comes,"  answered  he, 
•*  perhaps  by  that  time  you  may  be  too  tired,  fori  am  gointi 
to  challenge  you  to  walk  over  to  Burton  Craigs,  and  have  n 
slide  and  a  skate  on  the  lake  there." 

**  Shall  you  go,  dear  aunt?"  asked  John,  ''if  so,  count 
on  me,  as  your  most  obedient  slave  and  blackamoor." 

•*  I  shall  not  put  your  professions  to  the  test,"  she  're- 
plied, "  having  an  engagement  at  home ;  but  if  you  will 
take  care  of  Alice,  I  shall  say  you  are  a  very  kind  cousin, 
and  she  will  no  doubt  reward  you  by  being  very  well- 
behaved." 

"  O !  yes,  cousin  John,  I  will  be  very  good,"  said  little 
Alice,  '*  but  I  shall  pelt  you  with  snow-balls,  and  so  will 
Charley,  for  it  is  mch  fun." 

The  walking  party  were  soon  equipped,  and  sallied 
Torth  into  the  keen  frosty  air,  ^ith  light  hearts  and  active 
limbs,  the  sun  shining  clear  and  bright,  and  giving  a  thou- 
sand brilliant  hues  to  the  hoarfrost,  which  hung  thick  upon 
thp  I(  afless  branches  of  the  trees.  Their  road  lay  through 
(leKisand  lanes,  the  hedges  of  which  boasted  in  summer  a 
luxuriance  of  wild  roses  and  hawthorn  blossom,  now  their 
sprays  were  gay  with  the  hips  and  haws,  and  the  holly- 
berries  shone  bright  and  cheerful  amongst  the  dark  green 
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eaves.  The  Londoners  were  perhaps  more  delighted  with 
the  wild  beauty  around  them  than  those  who  had  lived  a* 
mongst  it  all  their  lives. 

"  Look,  Jessie,"  cried  Susan,  "  did  you  ever  see  anything 
so  perfectly  beautiful  as  the  effect  of  that  tree,  laden  with 
its  glittering  wreaths,  against  the  pure  blue  sky  !  What 
tree  do  you  call  it?' 

"  Hush  !  my  dear  sister,"  interposed  John,  "  without 
being  aware  of  it,  you  are  recalling  unpleasant  reminis- 
cences to  your  male  companions ;  that  tree,  so  lovely  to 
look  at,  is  most  painful  to  feel;  those  pendant  branches, 
now  so  gracefully  inclining  their  gem-decked  heads,  do 
sometimes  lake  a  descending  form  less  pleasing  to  the  spec- 
tator. That  tree,  my  sister,  is  the  pride  of  the  painter,  the 
sceptre  of  the  pedagogue,  and  the  dread  of  the  pupil !  in 
one  word  it  is  a — Birch,'* 

"  But  now  for  your  promised  game  of  snow  balls,  Alice," 
and  setting  the  example  by  collecting  a  large  handful  of  the 
spotless  snow,  they  were  all  soon  engaged  in  a  mimic  warfare,- 
which  gave  a  glow  to  their  cheeks,  and  a  warmth  to  their 
i|  limbs,  particularly  grateful  on  so  cold  a  day.  A  merry 
I  chase  of  the  flying  girls  brought  them  to  Burton  lake,  a  fine 
I  sheet  of  water  at  the  foot  of  some  beautiful  rocks,  a  famous 
j  place  for  summer  j^ic-nics,  or  winter  skating  parties. 
I  Mr   Maitland  was  a  truly  elegant  skater,  and  his  son? 
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bid  fair  to  emulate  his  fame.  The  country  girls  cou1<) 
slide  very  well ;  and  after  much  persuasion,  Jane  and  Su 
san  ventured  on  the  ice,  holding  by  their  cousin's  hands ; 
but  to  do  more  than  merely  staTid  upon  its  slippery  sur« 
face  was,  to  them,  impossible.  The  first  attempt  at  a 
move,  down  they  came,  to  the  great  amusement  of  all ;  their 
own  laughter  being  as  loud  as  that  of  the  spectators  of 
their  fall. 

The  prudent  Jessie  soon  after  proclaimed  it  time  to  go 
home,  **  mother  would  be  afraid  that  some  accident  had 
happened." 

"  One  quadrille,"  suggested  John,  "  and  then  we  will 
obey  our  liege  lady.  You  shall  be  my  partner,  Tom — come, 
chaine  Anglaise^  bravo!  now  balancez — capital!  ckainedes 
dameSi^*  and  making  an  additional  strike^  he  lost  his 
balance,  and  measured  his  length  at  his  partner's  feet. 

*'  Cavalier  seul,*'  laughed  Mr.  Maitland,  and  the  whole 
party  echoed  the  jest,  and  joined  in  the  mirth. 

"  Being  his  last  appearance  in  that  character,"  cried 
John,  as  he  rose,  and  limped  to  the  bank  of  the  lake,  where 
his  pale  face  and  compressed  lips  soon  changed  laughter 
into  commiseration ;  for  he  was  obliged  to  confess  that 
he  was  "  in  great  pain,  and  that  he  feared  he  had  sprained 
his  ancle." 

"  Why,  my  poor  lad,  this  is  a  sad  mishap,"  said  Mr  i 
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Maitland ;  "  let  Bichard  take  off  your  skates — there,  novi 
take  my  ann,  and  try  if  you  can  get  to  old  Dawson's  cot-       I 
tage ;  we  may  perhaps  procure  something  there  to  bathe       ; 
your  ancle  with."  i 

"  No,  no,  father,"  cried  Jessie,  "  let  us  gel  John  home,       j 
as  soon  as  possible,  I  am  sure  that  mother  will  not  be  sat* 
isficd  until  Mr.  Barnes  is  sent  for."  ! 

"0,  father,"  said  Tom,  "you  and  Dick  carry  John  to  j 
Dawson's  cottage,  and  I  will  run  forward,  and  borrow  his  i 
donkey,  which  John  can  ride  home." 

"  In  accordance  with  this  thoughtful  plan,  the  party  set 
off,  Alice  and  Charley  both  crying  at  the  misfortune  which  j 
had  befallen  their  playfellow.  Old  Dawson  willingly  per^  , 
mitted  the  eager  request  of  Tom,  and  John  was  lifted  very  i 
gently  by  his  kind  attendants  upon  the  donkey'^  back,  and,  I 
although  evidently  suffering  much  pais,  contrived  to  make  I 
his  young  companions  frequently  smile,  at  his  witty  and 
cheerful  remarks. 

Mr.  Maitland  undertook. to  walk  on  with  the  two  young- 
est children,  *and  prepare  his  wife  for  the  arrival  of  her 
disabled  nephew  ;  consequently  all  needful  attendance  was 
given  very  shortly  after,  as  Mr.  Barnes  lived  very  near, 
and  was  fortunately  at  home  when  summoned.  Upon 
examining  John's  ancle,  he  relieved  Mr.  Maitland's  fears 
of  a  fracture,  by  the  assurance  that  it  was  nothing  more 
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than  a  violent  sprain,  which  would  only  require  nursing 
and  rest,  to  make  it  very  soon  well.  It  was  with  a  rueful 
face  that  John  received  the  intelligence  that  he  would  prob- 
ahly  have  to  remain  quietly  on  the  sofa  for  the  next  week 
or  more. 

*'  Now  that  is  what  I  call  pleasant,"  said  he  with  a 
grimace.  "  I  came  down  from  London  on  purpose  to  en- 
joy the  out-door  sports  of  the  country,  and  all  from  my 
over  anxiety  to  do  the  grac^ul  in  the  eyes  of  my  fair 
cousins,  I  am  obliged  to  forego  any  future  prospects  of  be- 
ing useful  as  a  lady's  companion." 

"  You  must  be  doubly  agreeable  within  doors,  my  dear 
boy,"  said  his  aunt ;  "  we  will  all  assist  to  render  your 
confinement  as  little  irksome  as  possible.  Mr.  Barnes  has 
promised  t»come  to  tea  this  evening,  and  bring  a  young 
Edinburgh  friend  with  him." 

"  The  more  the  merrier,"  remarked  her  husband. 

A  few  hours  after  this  conversation,  the  happy  party 
were  again  assembled  round  the  drawing-room  fire,  and 
John  comfortably  installed  on  the  sofa.  Mr.  Barnes  was 
a  cheerful  companion,  and  had  long  been  intimate  with  the 
family ;  and  young  Cameron  was  a  clever  and  lively  ad- 
dition to  their  circle. 

When  the  tea-things  were  removed,  Mr.  Maitland  said. 

Now  then,  my  friends,  I  will  tell  you  the  *  idea*  which 
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I  Arose  in  my  dreamy  state  last  night,  after  I  was  in  bed. 
'  I  Your  mother's  *  paradoxes'  were  still  running  in  my  head, 
and  I  was  endeavoring  to  make  one  or  two  fresh  ones.  I 
wanted  a  rhyme  for  man  ;  and  I  murmured  over  the  words 
han^  clan^  Dan,  fan,  Nan,  &c.,  until  I  became  quite  amused 
at  the  number  of  rhyming  terminations ;  this  set  me  *  a 
thinking,^  and  in  a  short  time  I  arranged  a  game  in  my 
own  mind,  of  which  we  will  now  have  a  trial.  I  shall  think 
of  a  word,  and  tell  you  what  it  rhymes  with,  you  must  try 
to  find  out  what  the  word  is,  and  define  it  in  your  answer, 
or  guess,  but  not  tell  me  what  word  you  think  of,  thus  it 
will  be  a  mutual  puzzle.  You  all  look  very  much  amazed, 
but  an  example  will  soon  enlighten  you.  Now  I  have 
thought  of  a  word,  and  it  rhymes  with  at;  if  you,  Mr. 
Barnes,  want  to  ask  me  if  it  is  cat,  say  something  to  this 
effect ;  '  Is  it  a  useful  domestic  artimal  ? '  to  which,  if  you 
have  not  guessed  right,  I  shall  answer  *  no,  it  is  not  a  cat  / 
then  we  will  suppose  Jessie  follows  with — *  Is  it  what  the 
cat  would  very  willingly  catch  and  eat  ? '  to  which  I  should 
reply,  *  no,  it  is  not  a  rat^*  and  so  on,  until  by  the  ques- 
tioner having  really  hit  upon  the  word  I  thought  of,  1  am 
compelled  by  verity  to  answer,  *  yes,  it  is  that.** 

"  I  think  we  begin  to  understand  your  meaning  now," 
said' Mr.  Barnes.  i 

)  **  Yes,"  said  John ;  "  please,  uncle,  to  go  ahead,  and  try  l 
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what  sort  of  a  band  we  can  muster  at  your  new  game  of 
what  d'ye  call  it?" 

'*  I  think  I  will  name  it  Ting  tang,  because  of  its  chi' 
ming  so  well  together,"  replied  his  uncle  ;  "  I  shall  confine 
myself  at  present  to  words  of  one  syllable,  and  have  now 
thought  of  one  which  rhymes  with  air,^* 

Mrs,  M.    Are  all  men  subject  to  it  ? 

Mr,  M,  Too  surely  so  to  what  you  think  of,  but  it  is 
not — care. 

Jane,     Is  it  the  dwelling  of  a  wild  beast  ? 

Mr.  M,    No,  it  is  not  lair, 

Mr,  Barnes,  Is  it  what  a  bachelor's  establishment  is 
frequently  deficient  in  ? 

Mr,  M.     Do  you  mean  a  chair  f 

Mr,  D,  No  :  I  mean  when  the  bachelor  gives  a  dinner 
party  of  more  than  six. 

Mr,  M,     0  !  then  I  reply  it  is  not  ware, 

Susan,     Is  it  what  country  folks  do  in  London  ? 

Mr,  M,    No,  Miss  Quiz,  it  is  not  stare. 

Young  Cameron,  A  classical  description  of  a  peculiar 
kind  of  cygnet  ? 

Mr,  M,  Signet-seal f  what  is  this  ?  0  !  notwithstanding 
your  double  entendre^  I  must  say  my  word  is  not  like  a 
hlack  sioan,  rare 
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Richard.  Is  it  what  I  should  like  to  be  to  old  Mr. 
Green,  the  banker  ? 

Mr.  M,  I  should  not  object  myself,  but  neither  you 
nor  my  thought  will  be  the  heir. 

Tom,  Is  it  something  brown  and  old  I  should  like  to 
mount  at  the  Grange  ? 

Mr,  M.  Now,  Tom,  you  have  puzzled  me,  I  hardly 
know  whether  you  mean  the  old  brown  ftair,  or  the  old 
brown  ntare. 

Tom.     The  old  maret  father. 

Mr.  M.     Then  'tis  not  that,  I  do  declare. 

Agnes.     Is  it  what  I  do  to  iny  clothes  ? 

Mr.  M.     No,  my  dear,  it  is  not  tear. 

Agnes.     Now,  father,  that's  too  .bad ;  I  meant  wear. 

John.  Would  my  father  have  been  one  had  he  been  a 
Frenchman  ? 

Mr  M.  Voire  serviteur,  Monsienr,  he  would,  and  it 
would  not — he  would  have  been  a  father ;  but  this  is  not 
un  pere. 

Jessie.     Is  it  what  I  do  not  consider  that  last  question  ? 

Mr.  M.  Another  contradiction  !  I  agree  with  yaut  Jes- 
sie, and  yet  I  must  own — it  is  fair. 

'    "I   think  this   is  a  very  amusing  game,  uncle,"  said 
Susan,  *'  and  may  be  useful  in  future  to  us  in  playing 
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Paradoxes !  it  v^ill  give  us  such  a  facility  in  finding 
rhymes." 

"  I  agree  with  you,  my  dear^"  said  her  aunt ;  "  but  now 
let  us  have  another  round  of  Ting  tang. 

"  Stop  one  moment,  my  dear,"  said  her  husband,  "  I 
really  think  the  little  ones  can  play  at  this  game ;  come 
here  my  pet,"  he  continued,  calling  Alice  from  the  table, 
where  she  and  Charley  had  got  a  book  of  prints  before 
them  ;  "  now  listen  to  what  is  going  on,  and  you  will  be 
able  to  give  an  answer  with  the  best  of  us,  I  am  sure." 

Mrs.  M.    I  give  a  word  which  rhymes  with  dale, 

Jessie.     Is  it  what  a  lady  becomes  when  agitateJ  ? 

Mrs.  M.     No,  it  is  not  pale. 

Mr.  Barnes.  Is  it  a  part  of  an  ancient  knight's  accoutre- 
ments ? 

John.     There,  aunt,  he  wants  to  put  you  to  the  proof. 

Mrs.  M.     So  I  perceive,  Johri,  but  it  is  not  mail. 

Susa7i,     Is  it  like  old  news  ? 

Mr^.  M.  Do  you  think  it  likely  I  should  choose  for  a 
new  game  that  which  is  stale  ? 

Mr.  M.  Is  it  what  Hamlet  told  Polonius  he  agreed  the 
rloud  was  like  ?  / 

Mrs.  M.     It  is  very*like,  but  not  a  whale. 

Affries.     Can  I  find  it  at  the  foot  of  a  hilP 

Mrs.  M.     You  might,  but  it  is  not  a  vale 
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June,  Is  it  that  thoughtful  creature  which  always  car- 
ries its  own  habitation  with  it? 

Mrs.  M.  You  are  very  quick,  my  dear,  and  therefore 
neither  you  nor  my  thought  can  be  considered  a  snail. 

Tom,     Is  it  what  I  like  to  hit  right  well  ? 

Mrs,  M.     No,  it  is  not  a  nail, 

Charley,     Is  it  what  pigs  carry  behind  them  ? 

-Mrs,  M,     No,  my  darling,  it  is  not  a  taU. 

Alice,    Is  it  what  the  milkmaids  use  ? 

Mrs,  M,    No,  my  sweet  one,  not  a  pail.  • 

John,     Is  it  what  I  am  very  fond  of? 

Mrs.  M,  Nay,  that's  too  general  a  question,  you  like 
a  sail,  and  you  like  a  tale^  what  do  you  mean  ?  I  give 
that  up. 

John,    I  plead  guilty,  aunt,  to  liking  ale. 

Mrs,  M,     No,  then,  it  is  not  ale, 

Cameron,  I  think  it  is  what  I  should  do  in  guessing 
other  people's  meanings. 

Mrs.  M.  You  have  done  so  nowt  for  it  certainly  if 
not  fail. 

Richard,     Was  there  any  last  week  ? 

Mrs,  M     A  great  quantity,  but  it  is  not  hail. 

Jessie,  Now,  mother,  it  has  been  all  around,  and  we 
have  not  guessed  it ;  will  you  tell  us  ? 
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Mrs.  M.  0  !  proceed  ;  there  are  many  more  words  yet, 
you  have  not  mentioned. 

Jessie.     Well,  then,  should  I  do  it  under  your  anger  ? 

Mrs.  M.  I  cannot  tell  what  would  occur  in  such  a  very 
unusual  circumstance,  but  you  cannot  make  my  word-—' 
quail. 

Mr.  Barnes.  0,  skip  me  if  you  please,  I  can't  think 
of  one. 

Susan.  I  wonder,  aunt,  you  do  not  do  it  at  Mr.  Barnes 
for  missing  his  turn. 

Mrs.  M.  It  would  be  so  rude,  my  dear,  to  a  guest ;  not 
even  in  thought  have  I  given  way  to  rail. 

Mr.  M.  Is  it  what  I  wish  Barnes  would  take  of  my 
tooth  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Poor  father !  I  wish  you  could  say  as  truly 
as  I  can,  it  is  not  scale. 

The  game  had  proceeded  in  this  lively  uninterrupted 
manner  to  this  period,  when  a  servant  entered  with  a  note, 
which  he  delivered  to  Mr.  Barnes. 

'*  One  of  the  frequent  annoyances  of  a  country  doctor'? 
life,"  he  exclaimed,  after  reading  it,  "an  old  man  at 
Crompton  has  been  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  as  his  son  has 
walked  the  three  miles  to  fetch  me,  I  must  of  course  ac- 
company him  back." 

*^  You  shall  have  the  pony  to  go  on,"  said  Mr.  M. 
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"  Well,  let  us  try  to  find  out  this  « ting  tang'  before  you 
go,"  saidJohn. 

«*WiU  Mr.  Barnes  have  to  ride  through  it  to-night, 
dear  aunt?" 

Mrs,  M,  With  the  wind  blowing  so  loud,  it  seems 
almost  untrue  to  say  it  is  not  a  gale. 

"  The  pony  is  ready,  sir,"  said  Peter  at  this  moment. 

**  Heigho  !"  said  Mr.  Barnes,  rising  reluctantly  from  his 
chair,  "  the  thought  of  leaving  this  cheerful  party  almost 
makes  me  ready  to  do,  what  I  now  ask,  dear  Madam,  if 
your  word  is?" 

Mrs,  M,  I  am  sorry  that  our  pleasant  party  must  be 
broken  up  for  the  present,  and  truth,  as  well  as  politeness, 
makes  me  both  echo  and  acknowledge  your  toaU, 

"Now  girls,  give  us  a  little  music  to  fill  up  the  time  of 
our  friend's  absence,"  said  Mr.  Maitland. 

The  piano  was  accordingly  opened,  and  sweet  sounds 
floated  through  the  room  to  the  gratification  of  all. 

Jessie  then  produced  some  conversation  cards,  which 
amused  the  group  by  their  odd  replies  ;  and  at  the  end  of 
which  game,  Mr.  Maitland  exclaimed,  "  Why,  I  declare  if 
here  is  not  our  worthy  doctor  back  again.  You  are  wel- 
come, my  good  friend,  although  I  should  think  my  old 
pony  has  smarted  for  your  quick  return." 
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**  Indeed,  my  dear  sir,  I  have  been  gone  an  hour  and  a 
half,"  said  Mr.  Barnes,  in  a  deprecating  tone,  **  and  it  has 
seemed  much  longer  to  me.  Well,  have  you  had  any  more 
*  ting  tang*  in  my  absence  ?  " 

«*  No,"  replied  Mrs.  Maitland  ;  "  and  my  husband  even 
forbid  our  making  any  observations  upon  the  game,  until 
you  rejoined  the  parly." 

"  Thank  you,  my  good  sir ;  I  have  thought  it  over  dur- 
ing my  ride,  and  give  my  opinion  that  it  is  very  amusing, 
for  there  were  some  capital  definitions  in  each  round.  I 
only  wonder  how  either  you  or  Mrs.  Maitland  compre- 
hended the  meaning  of  some." 

"  They  have  caught  the  spirit  of  my  idea  famously," 
remarked  the  former,  "  it  makes  it  all  the  more  amusing 
to  give  far-fetched  definitions,  and  to  vary  the  style  of  the 
reply ;  and  at  any  time  it  might  be  converted  into  a  game 
of  forfeits.  If  the  proposer  of  the  original  word  owns  to 
being  unable  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  a  questioner's 
definition,  he  should  pay  a  forfeit  for  such  inability  ;  or  if 
the  circle  acknowledge  that  they  cannot  think  of  any 
more  rhymes,  and  the  word  is  still  unguessed,  they  should 
be  fined  aU  rounds  and  the  querist  should  recommence  the 
game,  after  telling  what  his^r*^  thought  was." 

"Yes,  I  think  it  might  be  made  optional  for  forfeits, 
as  John   suggested   it  should  be   in  my  paradoxes,"  re^ 
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marked  Mrs.  Mftitland.  "  Come  to  us  on  Friday  evening,** 
she  added  to  the  doctor  and  his  friend,  **  and  we  will  try 
this  game  of  mine.  You  will  meet  our  new  curate  and 
his  sister." 


CHAPTER  m. 


THE  HAPPY  INVALID. — ORIGINAL  CONUNDRUMS. — INVITATION 
TO  THE  GRANGE. — THE  SCRAP  BOOK. — THE  CARDINAL's 
LETTER. 

John  Harper  was  too  clever,  as  well  as  good-tempered, 
to  allow  the  confinement  to  which  he  was  obliged  now  to 
submit,  to  deprive  either  himself  or  his  kind  entertainers 
of  pleasure  and  amusement.  He  was  very  fond  of  reading 
aloud,  and  his  uncle's  well-stored  library  soon  furnished  a 
volume  with  which  he  wiled  away  the  hours,  to  the  grati- 
fication of  his  aunt  and  female  cousins,  who  good-natured- 
ly would  not  leave  the  disabled  youth  alone.  When  din- 
ner-time approached,  Mr.  Maitland  and  the  boys  returned 
from  a  walk  they  had  taken  to  see  a  poor  sick  man  at 
some  distance,  and  brought  rather  improved  accounts  of 
hi.«  health 
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**  How  is  our  invalid  ? ''  asked  Mr.  ]\{aitland. 

«*Nay,  uncle,  do  not  call  me  an  invalid,"  said  John; 
"except  this  tiresome  sprain  I  feel  quite  well,  and  have 
enjoyed  my  morning's  occupation  exceedingly,  and  shall  be 
almost  sorry  when  my  anele  is  sufficiently  strong  to  allow 
of  no  excuse  for  such  a  luxurious  existence — smiled  on  and 
waited  on  by  kind  dame  and  fair  damsels  ;  who  could  wish 
to  be  toell  and  gi\e  up  such  enjoyments  ?  I  have  no  doubt 
I  shall  make  one  or  two  splendid  conundrums  too,  now  I 
have  so  much  leisure." 

"  John's  conundrums  and  charades  are  always  very 
ridiculous,"  said  his  sister  Jane,  "  but  the  best  of  them  is 
they  are  original ;  I  have  a  few  in  my  letter-case  up  stairs, 
which  I  will  bring  down  this  evening." 

The  evening's  amusements  were  again  of  a  varied 
nature, — music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  during  a  large 
portion  of  It. 

"  Uncle,**  said  John,  •*  do  you  know  what  musick  would 
do  to  you,  if  by  chance  you  dropped  the  first  letter  ?  why, 
make  you  sick  (iLsick)  to  be  sure  ?  " 

"Very  old,  and   very   bad,"  said  Mr.   Maitland ;  "so 

mstead   of  wasting   your   precious   breath,   take  a   part 

with  your  sisters  m  my  favorite  glee  of  *  the  Chough 

.  and  Crow.'    Jane  flatters  you  by  saying  you  sing  bass 
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"  All  I  sing  is  base,**  replied  the  incorrigible  John ;  "  but 
give  me  the  song  and  I  will  do  roy  best." 

During  the  cheerful  supper,  Jane  produced  her  promised 
conundrums,  and  much  mirth  was  created  in  guessing  the 
following  : 

**  In  what  did  Queen  Elizabeth  always  take  her  pills  ?  " 

"  In  jelly  ;*'  "  In  wine,"  said  one  or  two. 

"  0,  no,"  said  Mr.  Maitland,  "  nothing  so  common, 
perhaps  she  took  them  *  in  a  trice.' " 

"  No,"  said  Jane,  **  she  took  them  in  cider  (inside  her).'* 

"  Why  are  ladies  like  Churches  ?" 

"  Something  about  belles  and  ringing,  I  dare  say,"  said 
Richard. 

"  Because  there  is  no  living  without  them." 

"  How  exceedingly  gallant,  John,"  said  his  aunt,  smil- 
ing ;  **  we  shall  redouble  our  attentions  to  you  henceforth. 
Go  on,  Jane." 

"  Why  is  love  like  a  potato  ?  " 

"  0  !  that's  old,"  said  Tom.  "  because  it  shoots  from  the 
eyes." 

"0  dear,  no,"  said  Jane,  looking  at  her  list,  "nothing 
half  so  flattering.     Because  it  becomes  less  by  paring,** 

"  What  a  falling  oflf  was  there  I"  laughed  Mr.  Maitland« 
I       "  after  the  previous  one !" 
^   j         **  The  next  is  a  sort  of  neutral^**  continued  Jane.  ) 
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"  Why  is  love  like  a  box  of  lucifers?"  ! 

,    "  Ah  I  I  think  I  have  it,"  said  her  uncle.     '^•Because     [ 
t  produces  many  matches." 

"  Yes,  that  is  right.  Now,  Tom,  as  you  are  rather  apt 
to  climb  up  trees,  and  scramble  about  now  and  thon,  sup- 
pose you  knocked  your  head  by  accident,  what  would  be 
the  best  game  for  you  to  play  at,  to  alleviate  the  pain  ?** 

"  O !  a  good  game  at  cricket,"  said  Tom,  eagerly  ;  "  I 
should  soon  forget  a  knock  on  ihe  head." 

"  Do  not  you  think,  uncle,  it  would  be  better  for  him  to 
have  a  friendly  rubber  ?  " 

*'  Very  good  !"  answered  her  uncle,  "  have  you  any  more 
of  John's  good'Uns  there  ?" 

"  Yes ;  three  more :  If  a  man  were  to  bite  off  another 
man's  nose,  what  is  he  bound  by  the  law  to  do  ? " 

"  O  !  we  can't  guess  that,  Jane,  I'm  sure,"  said  Jessie, 
*  so  we'll  give  it  up." 

**  Why,  he  is  bound  to  *  keep  the  peace^  to  be  sure  ! " 

"  How  very  ridiculous  !  are  the  other  two  as  much  so  ?" 
said  Jessie, "  if  so,  give  the  answers  at  once,  when  you 
have  asked  them." 

'*  Why  is  a  chimney-sweeper  less  difficult  to  be  pleased 
by  his  tailor  than  any  other  man  ?" 

"  I  should  never  have  thought  he  employed  a  tailor,' 
said  Richard  ;  "  pray  tell  us." 
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"  Because  his  clothes  always  soot  him," 

"  That's  not  bad,"  said  Mr.  Maitland ;  "  now,  Jenny, 
Arhat  is  your  last;  is  it  the  best ?" 

"X^o,  uncle,  I  think'  not,  but  you  shall  judge.  What  is 
tfie  diflference  between  an  emperor  and  a  beggar  boy  ?" 

"  I  have  heard  an  old  song  in  my  younger  days,"  said 
Mr.  Maitland,  laughing,  "  about  the 

—difference  between 
A  beggar  and  a  qaeen, 

but  I  hope  the  distinction  in  this  case  is  more  politely  and 
delicately  defined." 

"  0 !  quite  in  keeping  with  imperial  dignity,  I  assure 
you ;  but,  John,  you  manage  the  pronunciation  better  than 
I  do." 

"  Well,"  said  John,  "  the  difference  is  this  :  One  issues 
manifestoes,  and  the  other  manifests  toes  without  its  shoes.** 

"  ril  tell  you  a  conundrum  that  was  made  the  other  day 
by  a  young  friend  of  mine  in  London,"  said  Susan. 
"  What  are  the  only  two  quadrupeds  admitted  into  the 
opera?" 

"  Nay,  we  know  so  little  about  the  opera,"  said  Rich- 
Rrd  ;  "  pray  tell  us."    \ 

"  Puppies  and  white  kids,**  replied  his  cousin,  archly. 

*•  We  owe  you  one  for  that,  saucy  Sukey,"  said  hei 
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uncle,  "  and  some  other  evening  you  shall  have  a  Rowland 
for  your  Oliver.* " 

A  sudden  shange  in  the  weather  prevented  the  girls 
from  attempting  to  accompany  Mr.  Maitland  in  his  *pro« 
posed  walk  the  next  morning.  Heavy  rain  and  hail  fell  iif 
alternate  torrents,  and  gusty  storms  of  wind  drove  with 
such  pelting  force  amongst  the  old  trees  surrounding  the 
house,  that  they  groaned  and  cracked  in  the  blast,  as  if 
giving  audible  vent  to  their  aggrieved  feelings. 

**  O,   what  a  day  to  make  one  value  a  good  country 

blaze,"  said  John,  giving  the  fire  a  vigorous  poke,  and  then 

gleefully  rubbing  his  hands  before  it,  spouted 

"  '  Blow  winds,  and  crack  your  jaws,"*  we  sit  serene ; 
For  if  by  angry  fate  we're  not  compelled 
To  *  bide  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm,* 
Your  loud  and  angry  roar  will  but  enhance 
The  cheering  comforts  of  our  English  fire !" 

"Really,  John,  you  are  a  second 'young  Roscius,'" 
laughed  his  uncle  ;  "  and  you  laud  our  indoor  comforts  so 
truly,  and  so  well,  that  I  do  not  think  I  shall  desert  them 
myself  to-day.  I  shall  go  into  my  study  and  write  some 
letters." 

As  he  turned  to  leave  the  room,  he  looked  through  the 
vfindow,  and  observing  a  groom  approaching  the  hoase  on 
horseback,  he  exclaimed,  "  Who  can  have  sent  a  servant 
out  in  such  a  miserable  day  ?" 
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"  Why,  it  is  the  Beaumonts'  livery,"  replied  his  wife : 
**  but  I  did  not  know  that  they  bad  returned  from  Germany." 

"  0  !  yes,  mother,  they  have  been  back  in  England  the 
last^hree  months,"  said  Jessie,  "but  have  been  in  Devon- 
shire, at  their  uncle.  Sir  Thomas  Graham's;  and  I 
heard  that  they  were  all  coming  down  to  the  Grange  for 
Christmas." 

A  servant  here  brought  in  a  note  for  Mrs.  Maitland^ 
which  he  said  was  to  receive  an  answer  by  the  bearer. 

His  mistress  opened  it,  and  read  aloud  as  follows : 

My  dear  Madam,  The  Grange,  Friday  morning. 

I  am  come  back  to  the  Grange,  accompanied  by  my 
daughter,  and  her  young  folks,  where  I  hope  they  will  stay  a 
few  months  with  me.  I  wush  to  make  a  part,  at  least  of  their 
visit  more  agreeable  than  by  the  mere  society  of  a  solitary  old 
woman,  and  therefore  hopefhat  you  and  Mr.  Maitland  will  oblige 
me  by  coming  to  us  next  Tuesday,  for  some  days,  accompanied 
by  your  four  eldest  children,  and  the  three  young  guests  1  un- 
derstand you  have  staying  with  you.  There  is  plenty  of  accom- 
modation in  the  old  Grange  for  you  all.  The  double-bedded  Blue 
room  for  the  girls ;  and  the  Omnibus,  all  clecm  and  ready  for  more 
boys  than  you  will  bring  with  you ;  so  I  shall  take  no  refusal.  A 
German  tree,  and  some  other  exotics,  are  promised  as  an  induce* 
ment  With  kind  regards  to  all,  believe  me,  my  dear  Madam, 
Very  sincerely  yours^  Mart  Beaumont. 
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When  Mrs.  Maitland  had  finished  reading  the  note,  the 
sparkh'ng  eyes  and  glowing  cheeks  around  her,  proved  that 
no  objection  would  arise  to  Mrs.  Beaumont's  invitation 
from  the  juniors  of  the  party  ;  she  therefore  applied  to  her 
husband  fur  his  opinion,  and  finding  that  he  was  willing  to 
oblige  his  old  friend,  she  wrote  a  short  note  of  grateful 
acceptance,  with  the  single  proviso  that  they  would  *  come 
if  the  weather  permitted.' 

"  O,  I  am  so  glad  that  we  are  going  to  the  Grange,"  said 
Agnes,  dancing  about  the  room,  and  clapping  her  hands, 
»*  it  is  the  dearest,  funniest  old  place  in  the  world — such 

*  dark  closets  and  steep  staircases  ;'  such  *  large  old  win- 
dow-seats and  dark  corners ;'  such  queer  ins  and  outs,  and 

*  long  winding  passages  :'  it  always  puts  me  in  mind  of  a 
story-book  whenever  I  go  there,  and  I  go  about  expecting 
to  meet  some  old  fairy  with  a  wand  in  the  day-time,  or  to 
see  a  ghost  at  night ! '.' 

"  Rather  a  pleasant  abode,  I  should  think,"  said  John ; 
"  and  your  bedroom  seems  especially  suited  to  your  ro- 
mantic taste,  by  its  fear-inspiring  name.  'The  Blue 
chamber!!!'  *  O,  oxoorridP  as  my  friend  Joe  Perkins 
would  say.  I  wonder  you  do  not  all  expect  to  be  frighten- 
ed to  death  by  the  ghost  of  some  lovelorn  maiden,  or  els^ 
Uss  romantically,  murdered  in  your  sleep." 

**  It  must  be  the  ghost  of  a  very  bold  maiden,  or  else  a 
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rery  daring  living  body,  that  would  sttind  the  chance  of 
being  attacked  by  four  young  ladies,  all  armed  with  teeth 
nails,  and  tongues,'*  said  Mr.  Maitland,  jokingly ;  "  but  I 
must  make  good  my  own  retreat,  I  see,  or  shall  have  them 
beginning  to  practise  on  me,  to  be  ready  for  the  •  ghost  of 
•  the  Grange,'"  and  so  saying  he  left  the  room. 

"What  13  Mrs.  Beaumont's  Onmibus,  where  we  lads  are 
to  sleep  ?"  asked  John.  "  I  hope  she  has  neither  •  steady 
horses'  nor  'careful  drivers'  attatched  to  it,  or  we  shall 
perhaps  be  dragged 

"  Through  bush  and  through  briar, 
Through  mud  and  through  mire.'* 

**  You  will  see  in  due  time,  John,"  replied  his  aunt;  "  I 
shall  not  enlighten  you  as  to  any  of  the  comforts  or  dis- 
comforts of  the  house  we  are  invited  to,  but  I  do  not  think 
you  will  regret  going." 

"Is  George  at  school  now,  mother  ?"  asked  Jessie. 

"  He  was  at  Bohn  University,"  replied  Mrs.  Maitland, 
"  which  was  the  principal  reason  for  his  mother  also  living 
abroad.  Her  two  daughters  she  has  always  kept  at  home, 
under  the  careful  superintendence  of  Miss  Chapman,  a 
very  superior  woman,  whom  I  have  known  for  years." 

Peter  at  this  moment  entered  with  another  note,  and 
observed  thi»t  "  no  answer  was  required." 
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"What  now?"  said  Mrs.  Maitland,  smiling, 
counterbalance  to  the  last : — 


"01  a 


Miss  Harrison  presents  her  compliments  to  Mrs.  Maitland,  and 
regrets  that  the  unfavorable  state  of  the  weather  will  prevent  her- 
self and  brother  from  spending  this  evening  at  Femwood,  agree- 
ably to  her  polite  invitation. 

Holly  Cottage,  Friday  afternoon. 

"  Vm  sure  I  should  not  like  Miss  Harrison,"  said  Tom, 
as  his  mother  finished  reading.  "  What  a  formal  note  that 
is.     I  know  she  don't  like  fun." 

A  hearty  laugh  greeted  Tom's  energetically  expressed 
opinion  of  their  new  acquaintance,  which  made  him  both 
wince  and  blush,  but  soon  all  fell  into  quiet  employment, 
and  became  so  deeply  interested  in  the  progress  of  John's 
volume,  that  they  could  scarcely  believe  the  dinner  hour 
had  nearly  arrived  when  the  bell  summoned  them  to  dress. 

**  I  am  so  sorry  we  must  stop,"  said  Jane,  "it  is  getting 
so  very  interesting ;  who  knows  whether  poor  Felix  will 
ever  get  safe  back  in  the  boat  he  has  built  for  himself  out 
of  the  old  timbers  of  the  wreck?" 

"Of  course  he  will,"  replied  her  aunt,  "you  must  wait 
patiently  until  to-morrow,  but  be  assured  that  the  hero  will 
not  be  drowned  in  the  middle  of  the  volume,  or  there 
would  be  an  end  of  the  tale." 
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In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mrs.  Haitland  said,  '*  There 
is  an  old  scrap  book  of  mine  in  the  book  case  which  I  have 
not  seen  for  years,  and  the  contents  of  which  will  be  there- 
fore almost  as  new  to  roe  as  you.  I  will  go  and  fetch  it, 
and  perhaps  father  will  kindly  read  some  of  the  scraps 
aloud." 

The  book  was  soon  placed  in  Mr.  Maitland's  willing 
hands,  who  from  its  well-filled  pages  made  selections  ac- 
cording to  his  taste,  his  first  being  the  following  passage 
from  Lacon  : — **  Wit  is  one  of  the  few  things  that  has 
been  oftener  rewarded  than  defined.  A  certain  bishop  said 
to  his  chaplain, '  what  is  wit  ? '  The  chaplain  replied,  *  the 
rectory  of  B.  is  vacant,  give  it  me,  and  that  will  be  wit.' 
'  Prove  it,  and  you  shall  have  it,'  replied  his  lordship.  '  It 
would  be  a  good  thing  well  applied,'  replied  the  chaplain. 
He  was  soon  after  appointed  to  the  benefKe." 

"  So  much  for  a  lesson  on  wit,"  observed  the  reader, 
"  and  now  for  one  on  contentment,"  and  he  read  the  title, 

*  Always  Happy.' 
<  An  Italian  bishop  struggled  through  great  difficulty  with-# 
out  repining^  and  met  with  much  opposition  in  the  discharge 
of  his  episcopal  functions  without  betraying  the  least  im- 
patience. One  of  his  intimate  friends,  who  highly  admired 
the  virtues  which  he  thought  it  impossible  to  imitate,  one 
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day  asked  the  bishop  if  he  could  communicate  the  secret 
of  being  *  always  happy.'  *Yes,'  replied  the  old  man,  *I 
can  teach  you  my  secret  with  great  facility,  it  consists  in 
nothing  more  than  in  making  a  right  use  of  my  eyes.*  His 
friend  begged  him  to  explain  himself.  *Most  willingly,' 
returned  the  bishop.  *  In  whatever  state*  I  am,  I  first  look 
up  to  heaven  and  remember  that  my  principal  business  here 
is  to  get  there  ;  I  then  look  down  to  the  earth,  and  call  to 
mind  how  small  a  space  I  shall  occupy  in  it  when  I  come 
to  be  buried ;  I  then  look  abroad  into  the  world,  and  ob- 
serve what  multitudes  there  are  in  all  respects  more  un- 
happy than  myself ;  and  thus  I  learn  where  true  happiness 
is  placed — where  all  our  cares  must  end ;  and  what  little 
cause  /  have  to  repine  or  to  complain.' 

"  There's  a  nice,  good  old  man,"  said  Jessie,  "  I  wish 
there  were  more  like  him,  both  old  and  young.  Go  on, 
father— what's  next  ?  " 

"  Why  here  are  some  original  verses  by  mysdft  I  do 
believe,"  he  replied,  laughing ; — 


fei»'  — 


IMPBOUPTU   ON   THE    NEW    PENNY  POST, 

The  penny  post  is  now  come  in, 
And  made  a  great  sensation, 
As  every  one  may  clearly  see, 
Who  uses  j3ene-tration. 
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And  every  one  must  now  confess 

Our  rulers  penny-tDise, 

Though  if  pound  foolish  in  the  end, 

It  won't  cause  much  surprise. 

Yet  still  to  speeches  in  their  praise^ 

We'll  yield  a  hearty  yes; 

For  each  may  have  their  penny-worth, 

Who  is  not  pennt-less. 

From  London  down  to  P^nm-cuiek, 

From  Cork  to  Pennt-€tone, 

Love  in  half  ounces  may  be  lent 

If  you  a  penny  own. 

Then  surely  by  no  other  means, 

Should  letter?  now  be  sent, 

May  conscience  prick  each  would-be  cheat, 

And  make  them  pent-tent. 
"  And  now  here  is  an  Anagram  for  you  to  guess,"  contlnii- 
ed  Mr.  Maitland  : — 

If  you  transpose  what  ladies  wear, 

'Twill  show  what  \wcked  traitors  are; 

Again,  if  you  transpose  the  same. 

You'll  see  an  ancient  Hebrew  name; 

Change  it  again,  and  it  will  show. 

What  all  on  earth  desire  to  do. 

Transpose  the  letters  yet  once  more, 

What  bad  men  do  you'll  then  explore 
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"  Is  the  answer  there,  uncle  ?  "  asked  Jane,  peeping  over 
Ais  shoulder.  • 

**  Get  away,  you  sly  puss,"  he  replied,  putting  his  hand 
over  the  page  ;  hut  the  quick  eye  of  his  lively  niece  had 
caught  the  first  word,  veil,  and  it  occasioned  very  little 
difficulty  to  give  the  required  transposition  of  vile,  Levi, 
live,  and  evil. 

"  Now,  boys,  here  is  an  arithmetical  puzzle  for  you,  A 
man  ofiered  to  sell  his  horse  (which  was  a  valuable  one,) 
by  receiving  so  much  a  piece  for  the  nails  in  his  horse's 
shoes.  He  was  to  have  a  farthing  for  the  first  nail,  and 
a  halfpenny  for  the  second,  a  penny  for  the  third,  and  so 
on,  doubling  it  each  time ;  there  are  eight  nails  in  each 
shoe,  thirty-two  nails  in  all — what  now  would  be  the  price 
the  man  would  thus  obtain  for  his  horse  ?" 

"  0  !  that's  very  soon  done,"  said  Tom  ;  and  he  began 
muttering  to  himself — *a  farthing,  a  halfpenny,  a  penny,* 
&c.  John  watched  him  with  a  sly  and  amused  expres- 
sion of  face. 

"  Poor  Tom  !"  said  he,  ii^  a  whisper  to  Richard,  "  he 
little  knows  what  he  has  undertaken." 

"  I  fancied  it  was  very  easy  indeed,"  said  Tom,  "  but  I 
now  find  to  the  contrary,  and  I  will  try  by  myself  to-mor- 
row, when  I  think  I  can  manage  it.  Go  on  now,  if  you 
please,  with  mother's  scraps." 
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j!  "Well,  then,''«replied  his  faiher,  "  I  will  sele^.t  one  es- 
pecially addressed  to  the  ladies,  at  least  to  the  single  ones.* 

"  A  sprightly  vvriter  expresses  his  opinion  of  old  maids 
!n  the  followingf  manner  :  '  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
many  aspersions  cast  upon  old  maids,  tell  more  to  their 
credit  than  is  generally  imagined.  Is  a  woman  remarkably 
'neat  iii  her  person — *  she  will  certainly  be  an  old  maid.' 
Is  she  particularly  reserved  towards  the  other  sex — *  she 
has  all  the  prudery  of  an  old  maid.*  Is  she  frugal  in  her 
expenses,  and  exact  in  her  domestic  concerns — *  she  is  cut 
out  for  an  old  maid.'  And  if  she  is  kindly  humane  to  the 
animals  about  her,  nothing  can  save  her  from  the  appella- 
tion of  *  an  old  maid.'  In  short,  I  have  always  found  that 
neatness,  modesty,  economy,  and  humanity,  are  the  never- 
failing  characteristics  of  that  terrible  creature,  *  an  old 
maid.'" 

"  Then  I'll  be  an  old  maid,"  said  Jessie,  laughing,  "  for 
I  am  sure  she  is  a  most  excellent  character." 

"  And  I  won't,"  said  Agnes,  "  for  I  am  sure  that  mother 
is  quite  as  good  as  any  old  maid  that  ever  lived." 

"  Time  enough,  my  dears,"  said  their  mother,  smiling ; 
"  like  the  celebrated  decision  of  the  Welsh  judge,  *  much 
may  be  said  on  both  sides.'  Ah  I  my  love,"  she  continued, 
addressing  her  husband,  "I  see  you  have  turned  to  that 
curious  letter  of  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Kichelieu ;  just 
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read  it  aload,  entire^  and  see  whether  at\y  of  the  present 
party  can  detect  anything  peculiar  in  the  composition." 

Mr.  Maitland,  accordingly,  hespoke  particular  attention, 
adding,  "  This  letter  was  addressed  to  the  French  Ambas- 
sador at  Rome,  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who,  you  will  all  re- 
member, was  a  most  wily  and  cautious  diplomatist;  his 
communication  is  as  follows ; — 

Sir, 

Mont.  Compigne,  a  wiToymrd  by  birth,  a  friar  of  the  order  of  St  Benedict, 
it  the  man  who  will  prevent  to  you  as  hit  pamport  to  your  protection, 
this  letter.  He  it  one  of  the  mott  ditcrcot,  the  wisott,  and  the  leait 
meddling  pertona  I  hare  erer  known,  or  that  I  hare  ever  converted  with 
He  hot  long  camettly  toUeited  mo,  to  write  to  you  in  hit  favor,  and 
to  give  him  a  tuitable  character,  together  with  a  letter  of  credence, 
which  I  have  acLordingly  granted  to  hit  really  great  merit,  rather  than  to 
hit  importunity,  for,  believe  mo,  hit  modetty  quite  equalt  hit  worth. 
I  thould  be  torry  you  ihould  be  wanting  in  terving  him,  fVom  being 
Ignorant  of  hit  real  character.  Wherefore,  and  from  no  other  motive 
I  think  it  my  duty  to  advcrtite  you  that  you  are  particularly  detirod 
to  have  etpocial  regard  to  all  he-doet,  to  thow  all  the  retpect  imaginable, 
nor  venture  to  lay  anything  befbre  him  that  may  either  oiTend,  m  ditplvate 
in  any  tort,  for  1  may  truly  tay  there  it  no  man  I  love  to  much  at  N.  Compigne, 
none  whom  I  thould  more  regret  to  tee  neglected,  at  no  one  it  more  worthy  to  be 
received,  and  trusted  in  decent  tociety.  Baite  therefore  would  it  be  to  injure  him 
And  1  well  know,  that  at  toon  at  you  are  made  tentible  of  hit  virtuet,  and 
thai!  become  acquainted  with  him,  you  will  love  him  at  I  do,  and  then 
you  will  thank  me  for  thit  advice ;  the  atturaoce  I  entertain  of  your 
courtety,  obligee  mo  to  deiitt  from  urging  this  matter  faithor,  M 
faying  any  thing  more,  on  the  tubject. 
Believe  me.  Sir, 
Yours, 

ElCIUUBU 
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"Now  you  have  heard  the  letter,*'  said  Mr.  Maitland. 
"  what  opinion  should  you  form  of  Monsieur  Compigne  ?  " 

"  He  must  have  hcen  a  most  e:»cellent  man  to  ohtain 
such  a  high  character  from  one  who  you  say  was  so  very 
cautious,"  said  Richard. 

"  I  said  he  was  wily  also,"  returned  his  father,  "  so  let  us 
see  whether  he  had  more  than  one  meaning  to  his  letter." 

He  then  folded  his  letter  in  half  lengthwise,  and  re&d 
the  Jirst  page  down  again,  which  gave  such  aa  opposite 
account  of  the  good  friar,  that  the  auditors  were  surprises! 
and  dismayed. 

"  Of  course  the  cardinal  had  instrutttd  his  correspca 
dents  to  look  for  this  one  way  of  conveying  a  double  enten 
dre"  said  Mrs.  Maitland ;  "  but  we  must  not  wait  suppci 
any  longer  for  Mr.  Bamec  and* his  friend;  the  weather 
detains  them,  no  doubt." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MORNING  yiSITERS. — ARITHMETICAL  PUZZLES. — PREPARATIONS 
FOR  THE  VISIT. — ENIGMATICAL  LIST  OF  TREES.— CONUN- 
DRUMS. 

"  If  we  may  judge  from  present  appearances,  we  must  trust 
to  indoor  resources  again  to-day/*  said  Mr.  Maitland ;  "  it 
is  rather  an  advantage  to  me,  for  I  have  promised  old  Jones 
an  hour's  consultation  about  his  brother's  afTairs  ;  and 
shall  send  Peter  down  to  the  lodge  to  summon  him  up  at 
once.     All  revoir.** 

John  then  recommenced  his  book,  but  had  not  proceeded 
far,  before  Mr.  Barnes  and  young  Cameron  were  an- 
jiounced. 

"Did  you  sioim  here?"  inquired  John,  as  he  greeted 
his  doctor  with  a  shake  of  the  hand. 

"  No,"  he  replied,  smiling ;  **  but  Cameron  good-natu- 
redly held  an  umbrella  over  us  both,  as  I  drove  up  here  in 
Harrison's  pony-gig.  But  now  let  us  have  a  little  medical 
talk,"  and  he  proceeded  to  examine  the  sprained  ancle, 
wftich  bore  so  favorable  an  aspect,  that  he  decided  that 
his  patient  would  be  quite  in  trim  for  the  ensuing  feativ 
•ties  at  the  Grange. 
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"  Well,  that's  a  comfort,"  said  John,  "  for  I  must  own  I 
did  not  half  like  the  idea  of  going  amongst  strangers  in  my 
present  maimed  condition.  An  arm  in  a  sling  has  always 
been  considered  an  interesting  thing,  but  to  go  hopping 
about  the  world  like  an  old  Greenwich  pensioner,  is  none 
so  pleasant  to  the  pride  of  a  youth  rising  eighteen." 

"  We  shall  *  have  you  on  your  legs*  at  the  Grange,  never 
fear,"  replied  Mr.  Barnes ;  **  only  keep  quiet  until  Tues- 
day, and  even  then  be  careful.  Did  you  not  think  us  both 
great  cowards,  dear  madam,"  he  continued,  addressing 
Mrs.  Maitland,  "  for  not  turning  out  last  night?  I  was  not 
at  home  until  after  your  tea  hour,  from  a  round  of  profes- 
sional calls,  and  then  James  had  got  such  a  capital  fire,  he 
persuaded  me  to  remain  at  home." 

"  Indeed,  I  do  not  wonder  at.  it,"  replied  Mrs.  Mait- 
land, "but  if  it  should  hold  up  this  evening,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  see  you." 

"  I  can  leave  Cameron  now,  if  you  will  have  him,"  said 
Mr.  Barnes,  "and  then  he  at  least  will  be  sure  of  his  even- 
ing's pleasure." 

Mr.  Cameron  blushed,  and  muttered  something  about 
"  being  quite  ashamed,"  but  Mrs  Maitland  politely  pres-* 
sed  him  to  remain  their  guest  for  the  day  ;  so  the  young 
man,   nothing   loth,  consented,    and   Mr.    Barnes    drove 
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off  in  the  pony-gig  alone,  promising  positively  to  return 
to  tea. 

"Poor Mr.  Bolus! 
There  he  goes  solus  /" 

cried  John,  as  he  watched  the  little  vehicle  down  the  car- 
riage-drive ;  "  I  hope  he  will  not  be  like 

* the  people  of  Derby, 

washed  away  in  the  flood !' 

"  Jessie  has  heard  the  tale  which  John  is  reading,"  said 
his  aunt,  "  so  she  will  play  a  game  at  chess  in  the  inner 
drawing-room  with  Mr.  Cameron,  whilst  you  finish  it  for 
the  rest." 

The  rain  became  somewhat  abated  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon,  and  towards  evening  ceased  altogether,  so  that 
when  just  before  tea-time,  Mr.  Barnes  made  his  appear- 
ance, he  reported  that  *'  a  perfect  chnrTge  had  taken  place 
in  tho  weather,  and  he  heljpvfd  it  wonhl  become  a  frosty 
nipht." 

"  What  are  you  doing  there,  with  a  slate,  Tom,"  asked 
his  father ;  observing  his  son,  soon  after  tea,  very  busily 
employed  making  sundry  figures. 

"  Working  away  at  this  horrible  sum,"  answered  Tom 
J  "I  could  not  have  believed  that  it  was  half  such  a  job." 
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'  What  is  it  ?"  asked  Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Maitland  repeated  the  arithmetical  question  about 
the  price  of  the  horse,  which  he  had  put  before  his  party 
the  previous  evening. 

"  You  must  ask  Cameron  that,*'  jestingly  observed  his 
Mriend, ''  canny  Scotland  is  famous  for  calculation ;  and 
Jamie  here  has  not  been  at  the  High  School  for  nothing." 

"  I  fancy  that  I  can  do  it,"  replied  Cameron.  "  Whilst 
you  have  been  lauding  my  native  talents,  I  have  got  as  far 
as  the  sixteenth  horse-shoe,  and  as  that  gives  the  product 
of  thirty-four  pounds  two  and  eight-pence,  1  suppose  that 
thirty-two  will  only  produce  twice  that  sum." 

"  You  are  very  far  from  the  sum  total,  there,"  said  Mr. 
Maitland.~  "  What  will  you  say  when  I  tell  you  that  it 
will  produce  a  sum  more  than  adequate  to  pay  half  the  an- 
nual amount  of  the  army  estimates." 

*'  Is  it  possible!"  exclaimed  several  voices. 

"  Here,  Tom,  givfe  me  your  slate,"  said  his  father,  and 
rapidly  putting  down  some  additional  figures,  he,  in  a  few 
minutes,  exhibited  it  to  the  view  of  his  children  and  guests, 
with  the  extraordinary  product  of  £4,473,924  6$.  ^{d, 

**  Do  you  know  this  arithmetical  puzzle  ? "  asked  young 
Cameron  :  **  A  man  had  a  hundred  pounds  given  him  to 
lay  out  in  stock  for  a  farm,  of  which  he  was  to  buy  one 
biindred  head.     He  was  limited  to  cows,  sheep,  and  geese; 
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and  was  to  give  five  pounds  a-piece  for  the  first,  one  potind 
each  for  the  sheep,  and  a  shilling  each  for  the  geese.  How 
many  of  each  sort  did  he  buy,  to  spend  exactly  his  hundred 
pounds,  and  purchase  just  one  hundred  head  of  stock?" 

•*I  will  try  if  1  ca»i  do  that,"  said  Richard.  "Father 
says  that  patience  and  perseverance  will  conquer  every 
difficulty;  and  that  even  the  Gordian  knot  might  have 
been  untied.  So  lend  me  the  slate,  Tom — There,"  he 
added  a  short  time  afterwards,"!  have  done  it,  father; 
look  at  the  slate  :" — 

19cowsat  £5each,         ...  ...     £95        0        0 

1  sheep  at  XI,  ...  ,..  10        0 

80  geese  at  Is.  each,       ...  ...         4        0        0 

100  stock.  £100       0        0 


"  Well  done,  Richard  !  you  are  a  clever,  and  a  persever- 
ing lad,"  said  his  father,  approvingly.  **  I  hope  you  will 
continue  to  cultivate  such  a  steady  determination  to  tri- 
umph over  difficulties;  for  it  will  be  useful  to  you  in 
whatever  station  in  life  you  may  be  placed." 

"  Shall  we  meet  you  at  the  Grange,  Mr.  Barnes,  any 
evening  next  week  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Maitland,  during 
supper. 

•*Yes,  I  hope  so,"  he  replied;  "Mrs.  Beaumonf  has 
kindly  sent  invitations  for  myself  and  friend  for  next  Fri 
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day,  when  I  believe  there  is  rather  a  large  party  ex- 
pected." 

"  Have  you  seen  the  family  since  their  return  ?"  inquired 
Jessie ;  **  we  are  all  curious  to  know  something  about  the 
juniors." 

**  I  called  there  to-day,  after  leaving  here,"  he  replied, 
'*  and  I  found  them  all  at  home.  The  young  kdies  are 
very  much  grown  and  improved.  George  seems  a  nice 
intelligent  youth,  but  has  acquired  a  slight  foreign  accent 
and  manner.  The  old  lady  is  just  what  she  was,  kind, 
affable,  and  benevolent;  and  Mrs.  Graham  is  lady-like 
and  agreeable."  ^ 

"  O !  then  1  do  not  think  we  need  mind  going  amongst 
them,"  said  Jessie,  "  but  Agnes  and  I  were  both  rather 
nervous  about  it." 

»*  They  spoke  very  amiably,  I  might  almost  say  affec 
tionately,  of  you  all,"  said  Mr.  Barnes,  "  as  their  old  play- 
mates;  and  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  renewing  their 
intercourse  with  you;  but  come,  James,"  he  continued, 
jumping  up  from  his  seat,  **we  are  shamefully  late  for 

Saturday  night." "  Stop  my  friends,"  said  Mr.  Mait- 

land,  **it  is  very  late,  but  you  must  wait  a  few  minutes 
onger,  this  is  new  year's  eve." 

«*  Hark !"  said  Richard,  "  there  is  the  old  clook  in  the 
hall  striking  twelve !" 
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Mr.  Maitland  rose  from  his  seat ;  the  rest  followed  his 
example :  "  Take  hands  all  round,  my  dear  ones,"  he  ex- 
claimed. And  as  they  did  so,  "  May  God  bless  you  all," 
be  said ;  "  a  happy  new  year  to  each." 

Hearty  repetitions  of  these  familiar  *  household  words' 
followed,  and  the  gentlemen  took  their  departure. 

Sunday,  at  Fern  wood,  was  always  observed  in  a  truly 
Christian  spirit,  but  as  sacred  subjects  should  not  be  lightly 
handled,  we  pass  over  its  hallowed  offices  and  employ- 
ments in  reverential  silence. 

"  More  snow,  and  a  hard  .frost  again !"  said  Mr.  Mait- 
land, as  on  Monday  morning  he  stood  at  the  window  of  the 
breakfast-room ;  "  how  in  the  world  shall  we  all  manage  to 
get  to  the  Grange  to-morrow  if  the  weather  is  like  this  ?  it 
has  snowed  now  for  thirty-six  hours." 

"  Pray,  father,"  said  Richard,  "  do  not  anticipate  evils, 
we  shall  he  able  to  walk,  no  doubt ;  and  the  luggage  can 
go  by  the  mule  cart ;  but  look,  here  comes  the  Beaumonts' 
groom  again,  perhaps  the  party  is  deferred !" 

The  almost  immediate  delivery  and  perusal  of  the  fol- 
lowing notes  set  all  doubts  and  fears  at  rest : — 

My  dear  Mrs.  Maitland, 

Fearing  that  the  a4>pearance  of  the  weather  may  frighten 
•  your  party  from  encountering  it  to-morrow,  I  shall  eend  my 

)  daughter's  double  sledge  over  for  some  of  them,  and  the  old  eoach 
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for  the  rest ,  and  I  hope  you  will  oblige  us  by  joining  our  oinnei 
oarty,  at  the  old-fashioned  hour  of  two  o'clock. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  Mart  Beaumont. 

The  Grange,  Monday  morning. 

"Was  there  ever  such  a  darling  old  woman  in  the 
world  ? ''  exclaimed  Agnes.  "  A  sledge  I  O,  I  hope  I  shall 
go  in  that." 

Jessie's  note  was  from  Julia  Graham,  and  run  thus : — 

My  dear  Jessie, 

I  hope  that  you  and  your  sister  come  prepared  to  be  our 
friends  and  playfellows  as  of  old.  We  have  many  pleasant  plans 
in  store  for  your  atnusement,  which  will  want  Idnd  aid  from  all 
in  carrying  them  out.  Old  clothes,  especially ^nery,  and  ffentle- 
men?8  attire,  will  be  extremely  useful  amongst  your  luggage ;  and 
ask  your  good  father  to  lend  us  his  yeomanry  uniform,  complete. 
Affectionately  yours,  Julu  Graham. 

"Rub  up  your  intellects,  boys,"  said  Mr.  Maitland, 
when  they  were  all  assembled  in  the  evening,  "  and  carry 
as  much  mental  contribution  to  our  friends'  proposed 
soirSes  as  you  can.  Do  you  know  any  good  'charade' 
for  acting,  John  ?  for  I  fancy  from  the  request  made  for 
my  Captain's  uniform,  that  popular  species  of  theatricals 
mil  be  amongst  our  amusements." 

"  I  think  I  can  suggest  a  better  thing  than  a  mere  word 
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to  act,'  replied  John,  with  a  knowing  look  ;  "  but  I  shall 
imitate  Miss  Julia's  prudent  reserve,  and  say  nothing  more 
until  we  meet." 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  something  towards  the  mental 
pic-nic,"  said  Susan. 

**  Perhaps  it  will  be  better  to  keep  it  in  store,"  said  her 
aunt ;  "  novelty  frequently  adds  much  to  the  enjoyment  of 
an  amusement." 

"  Where  is  that  enigmatical  list  of  trees  in  verse,  Jessie," 
asked  her  father,  '*  which  was  sent  you  some  time  since 
from  Chester?" 

"  In  my  omnium  gatherum,**  said  Mrs.  Maitland,  pro- 
ducing from  the  drawer  of  her  work-table  a  small  porte 
feuiUe,  which  in  its  various  compartments  held  scraps  of 
both  poetry  and  prose. 

'*  Now  take  some  paper  and  pencils,"  said  Mr.  Maitland, 
"  and  let  us  see  what  answers  we  can  give  in  verse  to  these 
queries.  But  I  propose  that  we  should  resolve  ourselves 
into  committees  of  three  each,  to  help  in  guessing  the 
names  of  the  trees,  and  in  manufacturing  the  required 
answers ;  and  the  president  of  the  committee  must  be  alsc 
the  reader." 

The  names  were  then  written  on  slips  of  paper,  and  the 
committees  formed  as  follows ; — 
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Mr.  Maitland,         "  Mrs.  Maitland,  John, 

Susan,  Jane,  Agnes, 

Jessie.  Tom.  Richard. 

"  We  must  draw  for  our  precedence  in  answering,"  said 
Mrs.  Maitland.  "  There,  my  love,  that  is  all  right,  you 
are  number  one,  and  my  committee  is  number  three.  Now, 
if  you  please,  read  one  of  the  enigmatical  verses : — 

What  is  the  Fociable  tree,  and  the  dancing  tree, 
And  the  tree  that's  the  warmest  clad  I 
The  busiest  tree,  the  chronologist's  tree, 
And  the  tree  that  makes  one  sad  ? 

A  little  confabulation  followed  between  the  members  of 
the  committee,  and  then  Mr.  Maitland  read  as  follows  — 

Oil  when  on  shore  from  stormy  sea, 

I  waste  a  midnight  taper, 

To  write  in  praise  of  social  tea  ; 

And  cut  a  hearty  caper 

For  joy,  no  medlars  are  at  hand, 

To  quiz  my  wax  and  wafer, 

Or  hint  that  sailors,  when  on  land. 

Ne'er  put  their  dates  on  paper. 

Oft  wrapped  in^r,  the  deck  I  pace, 

And  list  the  roaring  billow, 
>  And  muse  on  friends  in  distant  place,  I 

i  Beneath  their  weeping  vnUaw,  f 
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*'  Pretty  well  answered,"  cried  critical  John ;  "  but  you 
?iave  not  brought  the  names  in  exactly  as  they  stood  in  the 
question." 

"  We  shall  see  how  you  manage,  my  friend,"  retorted 
his  uncle.     "  Now  for  question  number  two  : — 
The  tree  in  a  bottle,  the  dandiest  tree  ? 
What  we  offer  to  friends  when  we  meet  ? 
The  tree  of  the  people,  the  senior  tree  ? 
And  what  round  fair  ancles  looks  neat  ? 

"  Bather  a  poser  !  I  fear,"  said  John  ;  "  but,  however, 
nil  desperandum  ;  come,  my  friends,  let  us  lay  our  heads 
together,  and  see  what  we  can  make  of  it." 

"  The  first  is  a  corky'*  said  Richard. 

"  The  last  is  a  sandal,^'  said  Agnes. 

"Hush!  hush!  whisper  low,"  sung  John,  sotto  voce; 
then,  after  a  few  minutes'  pause,  he  raised  his  papers,  and 
said,  "  Now,  good  folks,  listen  to  my  confession  :  — 

Two  years  ago  I  went  to  Cork^ 

A  youngster  then  so  gay  and  spruce^ 

A  well  filled  purse  was  in  mypa/97», 

A  popHar  feeling  to  produce. 

No  dder  there  to  watch  my  steps, 

No  cross  old  maids  to  hatch  up  scandal ; 

I  met  one  day  a  lovely  girl, 

And  knelt  me  down  to  tie  her  sandaL 
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"  Very  good,"  was  the  Terdict,  on  its  being  read,  accom- 
panied by  some  hearty  laughter. 

"  Now,  my  dear,  comes  your  turn,"  said  Mr.  Maitland  ; 
"  you  will  have  something  to  do  to  surpass  friend  John's 
witticisms." 

if  a  school-boy — the  tree  that  would  fright  you? 

The  tree  that  would  hunger  Ripply  t 
The  one  which  to  travel  invites  you  ? 
And  the  tree  which  forbids  you  to  die  ? 
Another  short  whispered  colloquy,  and  then  Mrs.  Mait- 
land read  from  her  paper : — 

Alas  !  for  him  who,  left  in  learning's  lurch, 
Has  cause  to  dread  the  mnster's  wielded  birch  ; 
Condemned  to  hunger  too  for  lazy  crimes, 
He  longs  to  seek  the  bread-fruit's  distant  climes  5 
To  pluck  the  orange  from  the  loaded  bough, 
Or  place  the  dive  on  his  weary  brow ! 
"  As  usual,  my  dear,  we  have  to  acknowledge  you  the 
most  clever  amongst  us,"  said   her  admiring  husband; 
'*  and  now  I  believe   we  must  close  your  portefeuilk  for 
to-night." 

"  How  I  long  for  the  ride  in  the  sledge  to-morrow,"  said 
Agnes,  as  they  were  preparing  for  bed;  "do,  Richard, 
just  run  to  the  front  door  and  look  out ;  I  hope  the  snow 
will  not  all  be  gone  in  the  morning." 
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"Never  fear,  my  dear,"  said  Richard,  running  back 
from  his  cold  errand,  "  it  snows  still,  and  the  frost  is  as 
hard  as  possible/' 

"  Now  here  is  a  charade  quite  apropos  for  you,"  said 
his  father : — 

What  ice  does  become, 
By  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
Is  given  to  soldiers. 
By  beat  of  the  drum. 

"You  all  shake  your  heads  in  ignorance — shall  I  tell 
you  ?  why  not  ice  (notice)  to  be  sure." 

"  I  was  just  going  to  say  so,"  said  John,  "  only  my  reply 
would  have  been  couched  in  this  elegant  phraseology  : 

If  00  in  tlie  morning^  'twill  be  very  grum, 
And  make  my  fair  cousin  look  angry  and  glum. 

"What  a  rattle-pate  you  are,  John,"  said  his  aunt, 
''come,  say  good  night,  and  be  sure  you  are  all  up  in  good 
lime  in  the  morning." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  RUSSIAN  SLEDGE. — THE  GRANGE,  AND  ITS  INMATES. — 
PROJECTED  DRAMA. — FIRST  EVENING  AT  THE  GRANGE.—* 
CONGLOMERATION   CLUB. 

Bright  shone  the  sun  upon  the  snowy  scene  without,  the 
next  morning,  upon  which  a  crowd  of  eager  youngsters 
gazed  with  animated  pleasure,  anxiously  awaiting  the  ex- 
pected arrival  of  the  promised  sledge  and  coach. 

Ahout  twelve  o'clock  a  shout  from  Tom,  whose  eager- 
ness had  taken  him  half  way  down  the  drive,  announced 
that  the  carriages  were  in  sight,  and  soon,  gliding  swiftly 
along  the  spotless  snow,  appeared  an  equipage,  the  novelty 
and  gaiety  of  which  might  well  convert  it  into  •  a  fairy 
car,*  in  the  eyes  of  the  delighted  and  inexperienced 
beholders. 

The  sledge  was  drawn  by  two  fine  black  horses,  with 
flowing  manes  an<^ tails,  their  bright  eyes  unhood winked, 
their  arching  necks  untrammelled  by  a  collar.  Gay  scarlet 
netting  was  spread  over  their  glossy  backs,  and  was  then 
confined  to  the  front  of  the  carriage,  and  at  each  corner 
depended  a  long  tassel ;  whilst  the  ornaments  on  the  scarlet 
morocco  harness  were  of  bright  and  burnished  silver.     The 
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coachman  sat  in  the  very  centre  of  his  low  box,  which  was 
covered  with  a  splendid  black  bear-skin,  with  silver  claws 
at  each  corner.  His  costume,  which  was  both  rich  and 
striking,  consisted  of  a  dark  blue  caftan  (or  wrapping  coat), 
with  broad  red  and  silver  binding,  and  a  scarlet  velvet 
four-cornered  cap,  with  silver  band,  beneath  which  his 
foreign  countenance  and  well-trimmed  handsome  black 
beard  looked  remarkably  well.  As  he  shook  his  scarlet 
reins,  and  the  well-trained  horses  drew  the  sledge  rapidly 
towards  the  house,  the  youthful  group  clapped  their  hands, 
and  shouted  with  delight. 

"  Look !  look !  dear  mother,"  cried  Agnes,  "  here  is  a 
real  Riusian  sledge,  such  as  we  have  seen  pictures  of.  O ! 
I  never  saw  anything  so  beautiful  in  my  life  !" 

"  And  see,  mother,"  continued  Jessie,  "  if  there  is  not 
old  Joseph  standing  behind,  looking  just  like  a  Russian 
himself,  in  his  fur-lined  coat  and  cocked  hat !  I  did  not 
know  him  a  bit !" 

Up  glided  the  graceful  vehicle  to  the  door,  and  its  ap- 
pearance, when  stationary,  elicited  fresh*  bursts  of  admira- 
tion. The  body  could  accommodate  four  persons  seated 
as  in  an  English  sociable,  and  was  provided  with  a  blue  cloth 
coverlet,  lined  with  fur,  and  trimmed  with  scarlet  and 
silver,  en  suite  with  the  liveries.  The  handsome  Ivan 
made  his  national  bow,  and  Joseph  descended  from  his 
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uncustomary  standard  to  deliver  his  mistress's  message  of 
'kind  regards  and  assurances  that  the  sledge  was  quite 
safe  to  ride  in." 

The  old  coach,  which  had  once  been  the  wonder  of  the 
^arnwood  juniors,  now 

'  Drew  its  slow  length  along,' 

and  fell  into  comparative  insignificance  behind  its  more 
showy  rival ;  and  the  well  fed  bays  were  voted  '  heavy  and 
overladen  with  harness,'  when  contrasted  with  the  airy 
lightness  of  the  foreign  steeds. 

"  Your  father  and  I  will  go  in  the  coach,  my  dears," 
said  the  ever-kind  Mrs.  Maitland,  **  and  so  will  John,  if  he 
be  prudent ;  it  therefore  only  remains  to  choose  four  out 
of  the  remaining  six  to  ride  in  this  novel  and  elegant 
carriage." 

**  Agnes  must  be  one,  aunt,"  said  Jane,  good  naturedly, 
"  and  Tom  ought  to  be  another,  he  has  been  so  kind  in 
bringing  us  word  of  its  approach." 

"Very  well,  my  dear;  then  you  shall  be  a  third,"  re- 
plied her  aunt,  "  and  Richard  shall  be  your  beau,  so  now 
be  quick  and  get  ready." 

The  happy  quartette  were  soon  equipped,  and  mounting 
into  their  warm,  well-cushioned,  and  fur-lined  car- 
riage, Ivan  again  shook  his  broidered  reins,  cheered  his 
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horses  by  their  customary  ^ootche^  ootche,*  and  off  they 
started  down  the  carriage-drive  at  a  swift  pace,  gliding  as 
noiselessly  along  as  if  the  progress  had  been  by  magic. 

*'Is  not  this  delightful,  Jane?"  asked  Agnes  in  an 
ecstasy.     "  O  !  I  should  like  always  to  ride  in  a  sledge  ;** 

"  But  you  would  not  wish  to  have  snow  always  on  the 
ground,  would  you  ?"  inquired  her  cousin. 

"  Certainly  not;  but  in  winter  I  should,*'  returned  Agnes. 

"  Look,  Jane,"  said  Richard,  as  they  approached  an 
ancient  gateway,  ••  we  are  getting  near  the  Grange  now 
You  will  soon  see  the  old  house." 

The  gate  was  flung  wide  by  a  clean  old  woman,  and  the 
light  vehicle  sped  swiftly  along  a  fine  bold  avenue  of 
beeches  and  elms,  handsome  and  majestic  in  their  propor- 
tions, even  whilst  standing  in  the  sterile  garb  of  winter; 
and  at  the  end  appeared  the  quaint  old  mansion.  Partak- 
ing both  of  the  baronial  and  the  feudal  style  of  architecture, 
it  presented  a  curious  combination ;  but  the  mixture  of 
ivied  turrets,  and  pointed  gables  of  the  ancient  Norman 
keep,  and  mullioned  Tudor  windows,  formed  objects  of 
great  interest  as  a  general  effect,  however  incongruous  in 
their'details.  At  the  curious  old  nail-studded  door  stood  a 
pood-looking  youth,  with  a  fair  moustache  just  visible  on 
the  upper  lip,  who  advanced  to  meet  the  party  with  a  frank, 
good-humoured  air,  which  set  them  at  their  eo««e  at 
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He  spoke  with  the  slight  foreign  accent  Mr.  Barnes  had 
mentioned,  hut  without  any  foreign  idiom,  as  he  said,  "  My 
grandmother  begged  I  would  be  ready  to  do  the  honors  to 
the  sledge  party,  which  she  rightly  guessed  would  arrive 
first.  You  are  my  old  friend  Richard,  I  know ;  and  this, 
is  '  little  Tom,*  as  we  called  him  four  years  ago.  Are  these 
your  sisters  ?" 

Richard  did  the  honors  of  introduction,  and  then 
George  preceded  them  through  a  fine  old  hall  (hung  with 
family  pictures,  groups  of  old  armor,  and  time-worn 
banners),  to  the  oak  parlor,  where  they  found  the  ladies 
assembled. 

Mrs.  Beaumont  was  the  very  beau  ideal  of  an  old  Eng- 
lish lady.  She  had  been  a  celebrated  beauty  in  her  youth, 
and  at  threescore  years  and  ten,  retained  great  traces  of 
her  early  charms  ;  her  eyes  were  •  still  bright  and  intelli- 
gent, and  her  grey  hair  was  smoothed  over  a  brow  which 
remained  expansive  and  unwrinkled.  Her  features  were 
regular,  and  her  whole  countenance  expressive  and  amia- 
ble. She  was  beloved  by  high  and  low,  for  the  urbanity 
of  her  manners,  the  clearness  of  her  judgment,  and  the 
benevolence  of  her  heart. 

Mrs.  Graham  was  a  sweet,  amiftble  woman,  whose  early 
loss  of  a  beloved  husband  had  tinged  her  character  with  a 
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gentle  sadness,  which  made  her  still  more  dear  and  inter* 
esting  to  her  loving  children. 

The  young  ladies  received  their  new  guests  kindly; 
they  were  both  pretty,  but  of  different  styles.  Julia,  the 
eldest,  jiartook  of  the  bright  intellectual  look  of  her  grand- 
mother, whilst  Mary  had  more  of  the  pensive,  quiet  air  of 
her  mother. 

*'  Here  comes  the  coach  at  last,**  cried  Richard,  as  that 
rather  cumbrous,  but  useful  vehicle  drew  up  to  the  doorway. 

Mrs.  Beaumont  rose  to  receive  the  other  party,  and  after 
the  exchange  of  most  friendly  greetings,  said,  "  Now  you 
will  all  like  to  take  off  your  wrappings  at  once  ;  so,  girls, 
show  your  friends  to  their  room  ;  and,  George,  take  these 
young  gentlemen  into  the  omnibus" 

John  was  able  to  make  a  very  respectable  entree  and  exit 
by  the  help  of  a  stick,  and  followed  George  and  his  cousins 
up  a  wide  old  oak  staircase,  with  wonder  and  pleasure  at 
the  great  extent  and  curious  construction  of  the  old  house, 
and  George  at  length  ushered  them  into  a  large  room  in 
the  up|>er  story,  which  was  sufficiently  capacious  to  con* 
tain  six  small  camp  bedsteads,  arranged  as  in  a  school 
dormitory. 

*'  Grandmother  calls  this  the  omnibus,"  he  said,  laugh- 
ing, **  because,  she  says,  there  is  always  room  for  one  more 
^  m  it.    I  hope  you  don*t  mind  being  so  high  up  in  the  / 
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bouse  ;  my  room  is  just  at  the  end  of  this  long 
passage." 

"  0  !  we  shall  like  it  amazingly,"  said  Richard.  "  What 
a  splendid  view  there  is  from  this  old  east  window." 

**  Yes,"  said  John,  "it  is  a  *  very  pleasant  resting-place 
after  our  toilsome  ascent,'  as  the  guide-hooks  have  it,  or  as 
Mrs.  Howitt  might  have  said  : — 

The  way  into  our  bed-room  is  up  a  winding  stair, 

But  there  are  many  pleasant  things  to  see  when  you  get  there. 

"  Now,  my  friends,"  said  Mrs.  Beaumont,  after  dinner, 
"  let  us  draw  round  the  fire  and  have  a  little  consultation 
^bout  our  plans  for  our  party  on  Friday  next.  'The 
Christmas  tree*  is  all  prepared,  but  we  shall  want  several 
other  things  to  fill  up  our  evening  with.  There  will  also 
be  the  balloon." 

"  No,  no  !  dear  grandmother,"  said  Julia,  playfully  put- 
ting her  hand  before  her  grandmother's  mouth;  "you 
must  not  tell  about  that^ 

"  Julia  always  likes  to  make  what  the  Russians  call, 
little  surprises,' "  said  her  mother  smiling. 

"  Of  what  nature  do  you  wish  your  amusements  to  be  ?" 
%sked  Mrs.  Maitland  ;  "  active,  or  passive  ?  " 

"  Active,"  "active,"  resounded  on  all  sides. 

"  Well  then,  as  the  Christmas  tree  is  a  novelty  to  most 
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of  US  poor  riLstics,  I  presume  that  had  better  be  the  Jitst 
pleasure  of  the  evening.  At  what  period  you  will  let  ofl 
your  balloon  I  know  not"— Julia  laughed — "but  suppose 
an  acted  charade  or  a  dance  were  to  come  between  ?  " 

"  0,  yes,  a  charade^  a  charade,"  exclaimed  the  youthful 
voices. 

"  But,  John,  you  said  you  could  propose  something  bet- 
ter than  a  mere  word  to  perform,"  said  his  uncle  ;  "let  us 
hear  your  suggestion." 

"  Why  I  thought,  uncle,  that  a  proverb  might  be  drama- 
tised, instead  of  a  word." 

"  The  best  way  will  be  to  torite  us  a  sort  of  drama  to 
learn  our  parts  from,"  said  George. 

"  O  !"  said  John,  "  there's  no  necessity  for  that.  Pll 
give  the  outline  of  a  plot  if  you  like  ;  but  I  am  sure  none 
of  the  present  party  will  need  a  prompter." 

"  Well,  my  dears,  I  have  got  a  famous  place  for  you  as 
a  theatre,  or  any  thing  else,"  said  Mrs.  Beaumont ;  "  and 
as  this  spoilt  boy  here,"  with  an  affectionate  glance  at  her 
grandson,  "  has  persuaded  me   into  buying  some  cast-ofi 

scenery  from  the  provincial  theatre  of  N .you  will 

have  no  difficulty,  I  dare  say,  in  making  your  drama  effec- 
tive. But  now  come  and  see  your  room,  and  then  you  can 
find  some  amusement  for  the  evening."  The  whole  party 
then  rose  and  attended  their  hostess,  who  led  the  wa\ 
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down  sundr}^  queer  old  passages,  until  she  reached  a  large 
vaulted  room,  in  the  oldest  portion  of  the  building 
**  There,  my  dears,*'  she  said,  **  now  do  what  you  like 
here ;  Joseph  and  Ivan  are  at  your  service  as  assistants, 
and  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  yourselves  very  much.  After 
Friday  the  theatre  must  be  closed,  to  make  way  for  a  little 
crotchet  of  mine." 

The  young  folks  stayed  a  short  time  behind  the  elders, 
to  make  remarks  on  the  capabilities  of  the  room,  and  the 
requirements  of  the  drama ;  and  John  then  informed 
them,  in  confidence,  of  a  •  proverb*  he  had  thought  of, 
which  met  with  unanimous  applause. 

**  What  are  these  queer-looking  wooden  towers  in  the 
co'irt  yard  ?  '*  inquired  Tom,  who  had  been  looking  through 
the  window. 

**0  !  don't  ask  !'*  cried  Julia,  hastily. 

**  That  is  to  be  another  of  your  '  little  surprises,'  I  sup- 
pose," said  Susan,  laughing. 

Mrs.  Beaumont,  in  the  absence  of  the  young  people,  had 
told  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maitland  how  she  had  fortunately  ob- 
tained her  slodge. 

**  You  remember,  I  dare  say,  that  we  all  passed  a  part 
of  last  winter  in  St.  Petersburg,"  she  said.  •*  Some  years 
ago.  Count  Tchernikliebb  was  in  England,  and  received 
such  kindness  from  my  dear  husband,  that  he  always  ex 
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pressed  a  desire  to  return  his  hospitality  in  his  native 
country;  and  last  year  we  were  induced  to  accept  his  kind 
proposal,  that  we  should  continue  our  tour  from  Berlin,  to 
the  far-famed  *  city  of  the  Czar,'  and  highly  pleased  we 
all  were  with  our  month's  sojourn  there.  This  year, 
Count  Tchernikliebb  w^as  to  pass  the  winter  in  Paris,  with 
his  son-in-law,  Prince  Kartofelofski ;  so  he  wrote,  and 
offered  my  daughter  his  sledge  (which  her  children  had  so 
delighted  in  last  year,)  if  she  thought  it  worth  while  to 
bring  it  over,  on  the  chance  of  being  able  to  use  it  in  our 
*  uncertain  climate.'  Ivan  was  highly  pleased  at  the  idea 
of  coming  to  England  ;  and  as  Joseph  was  with  us  in 
Petersburg,  he  had  picked  up  enough  Russian  to  make  the 
poor  fellow  understand  a  little,  and  now  he  is  trying  to 
learn  English." 

After  tea,  Mrs.  Beaumont  requested  they  would  com- 
mence some  of  their  amusing  games,  "  In  short,  you  must 
make  yourselves  at  home,  my  dears,"'  she  kindly  said. 

"  Now,  Jane,"  said  her  aunt,  "  what  was  the  contribu- 
tion you  promised  to  our  store  ?" 

"  I  have  never  yet  played  at  it,  aunt,"  she  replied,  "  but 
Eliza  Dan  vers  told  me  of  it,  just  before  we  left  town ;  she 
called  it  *  Conglomeration.'  It  is  something  like  '  Nouns 
and  questions,'  only  that  we  must  each  write  several  words 
on  slips  of  paper,  then  throw  them  together,  and  draw  out 
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50  many  indiscriminately.  We  must  then  write  them  as 
we  take  them  up  on  a  sheet  of  paper  as  a  listt  and  weave 
them  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand,  into  a  tale,  an  anec- 
dote, a  piece  of  poetry,  or  a  netvspaper  paragraph." 

"  We  shall  some  of  us  make  a  fine  mess  of  it,  I  think," 
said  George,  laughing ;  *'  but  you  must  pardon  us  half-and- 
half  foreigners  if  we  do  not  get  on  as  well  as  you  do." 

Paper  and  pencils  were  soon  produced,  and  smiling  faces 
bent  over  the  busy  hands  which,  ever  and  anon,  threw  a 
little  twisted  scrap  on  to  the  old  oak  table. 

"  Hold !  enough  !"  cried  Mr.  Maitland,  as  a  little  heap 
of  these  tiny  MSS.  lay  before  him.  "  Now  let  us  draw — 
not  less  than  six  a-piece,  and  not  more  than  twelve." 

"  Well,  Pve  got  a  pretty  lot  of  incongruities,"  said  John, 
in  a  tone  of  chagrin  •  "  Englishmen — New  Zealand — 
Lord  Brougham — The  Apollo  Belvidere!  what  possible 
connexion  can  there  be  between  these  Antipodes  in  both 
cases?" 

"  O  !  you  will  manage,"  said  Jessie,  laughing.  **  1  have 
something  still  more  ridiculous." 

Some  little  pause  now  ensued,  only  interrupted  by  an 
occasional  interjection  or  light  laugh  from  some  of  the 
would-be  authors!  the  study  of  whose  various  attitudes  and 
countenances  formed  a  source  of  great  amusement  to  Mrs.  • 
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appointed  *  Keader'  to  *  the  Conglomeration  CluV  by  gen- 
eral consent,  in  lieu  of  being  a  contributor  to  the  papers. 
Mr.  Maitland  and  his  clever  wife  kept  their  pencils  con- 
tinuously at  work.  John  went  off  at  score,  after  sundry 
grimaces,  nibbling  at  his  pencil,  and  scratch ings  out  of  one 
or  two  beginnings.  The  girl^  helped  each  other  with  a 
wished-for  word  or  two,  and  got  on  famously.  Kichard  sat 
with  his  hands  tightly  clasped  over  his  eyes,  and  his  elbows 
on  the  table,  until  a  happy  thought  seemed  to  strike  him 
all  at  once,  and  he  scribbled  on  with  energy  and  quickness. 
George  pushed  out  his  lips,  caressed  his  infant  moustache, 
run  his  6ngers  through  his  hair,  and  glanced  at  his  mother 
for  inspiration,  and  soon  after  added  his  scrap  to  the 
collection. 

"  Now  shuffle  them  all  well  together,"  said  Mr.  Mait- 
land, "and  give- them  to  Mrs.  Graham,"  who  received  the 
handful  of  papers,  read  them  to  herself  first,  and  then  com- 
municated their  contents  aloud,  in  the  following  order :. — 

Simplicity  —  Grermnn  Wool-work — Friendsliip — Brussels— 
Bazaar — Insipid — Heme  Bay — Rheumatism. 

PASSAGE  FROM  THE  NEW  NOVEL  OF 
SIMPLICITY. 

*Do,  dear  mother,  look  at  this  beautiful  piece  of  German 
WooUworky^  cried  Anastasia  Mordaunt ;  Mt  has  been  sent  to  me" 
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OB  a  token  of  Fn'endship,  by  my  friend  Natalie  Nymbulhande, 
from  Brussels,^ 

'It  is  very  beautiful  indeed,  my  dear,'  replied  her  mother,  *and 
will  come  in  very  apropos  for  our  Bazaar^  if  yqu  can  spare  it* 

*  Yes,  mother,  you  shall  have  it  with  pleasure.  I  only  hope 
ours  will  not  prove  such  an  insipid  affair  as  the  last  we  were  at' 

'  What,  the  one  we  attendea  at  Heme  Bay,  my  love  ?  I  am 
sure  I  hope  not,  for  the  stupid  concern  would  have  faded  from  my 
mind,  had  I  not  there  obtained  a  most  enduring  remembrance  in 
this  tiresome  rkeumatisTn,  which  has  never  left  me  since.' 

"  Well,  that's  very  good,  whosever  it  is,"  said  several 
voices,  Susan  Harper  alone  being  mute. 
Mrs.  Grahara  read  on  : 

Honor —  Trifles — Gingerbread — Gunpowder  Plot — Monster 
—Porcupine — Memory. 

Some  men  there  are,  who  honor  hold 

As  trifles  light  as  air ; 
Who  sell  their  principles  for  gold, 

Like  gingerbread  at  fair. 
Such  demon  passion  sure  did  hatch 

Gunpowder  plot  in  Faux, 
And  made  the  monster  hold  the  match, 

Whose  aim  the  patriot  shocks :  i 
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Sure,  hod  he  liv'J,  a  thousand  ills 

In  varied  forms  he'd  see ; 
Conscience,  with  Porcupine  like  quills, 

Would  wound  his  Memory. 

"Father  wrote  that !"  said  Tom,  and  he  did  not  deny  it. 

Mrs.  Graham  smiled  as  she  raised  the  next  paper,  and 
ner  quick  glance  directed  to  her  son,  who  tried  to  look 
very  unconscious,  gave  a  clue  to  the  author  of  the  follow- 
ing lines : — 

Mother — Apples  and  Peara — Liberty — Earth — ^Jews — ^Eng- 
lishmen— Work-table. 

O !  really,  dear  Mather^ 
I'm  quite  in  a  pother, 
To  choose  between  Apples  and  Pears. 
Were  Liberty  granted, 
The  fruit  now  most  wanted, 
As  'tis  dinner,  are  French  pommes  de  terres; 
These  Apples  of  Earth, 
How  useful  in  dearth  ; 
To  8|)eak  in  their  praise,  who's  not  able  t 
JewSy  Englishmen^  all  8ort#, 
Wish  them  sent  in  from  all  ports ; 
Vide  Newspaper  on  your  Work-table. 
"  Come  that's  pretty  well  for  a  half -and-lialf for ngner^^ 
laughed  John. 
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"  This  is  a  very  unique  production,"  said  Mrs.  Graham, 
as  she  glanced  over  the  next  paper;  **  I  rather  think  it  is 
an  exemplification  of  the  old  proverb  that  '  two  heads  are 
better  than  one/  just  listen : — 

*  Happiness — Poverty — Politics — Young  England — Moue- 
tachioe — German  University — Gooseberry-foo! — Veteran.' 

THE  FAMILY  PARTY. 
Mild  Margaret. 

Does  happiness  depend  on  wealth  7  < 

Then  poverty  must  he  a  curse, 

But  should  we  be  possessM  of  health, 

It  matters  little,  a  light  pur^e. 

Petulant  Patty, 

Of  politics  and  matters  grave, 

Young  England  still  does  prate  with  noisy  sneer ; 

If  their  Moustachios  ihey  would  shave, 

Their  speech,  if  not  their  arguments,  'twould  clear 

Doctor  DronewcU, 

From  German  University, 

A  youth  has  written  here  to  me, 

To  ask  what's  the  rule 

To  make  GoosAerry  fool, 

Wliat  a  curious  request  to  a '  Veteran^ 
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Mrs.  DronewdL 
Then  don't  be  a  dunce, 
Write  our  own  out  nt  once, 
1  defy  him  to  find  out  a  better-un. 

"  You  are  right,  my  dear  madam,"  said  Mr.  Maitlandj 
when  the  laugh  occasioned  by  this  original  composition 
had  subsided.  "  I  am  very  sure  my  witty  nephew  here 
helped  his  fair  friend  Julia  to  make  that  *  gooseberry-fool.'" 

"Order,  order,  chair,  chair,"  cried  John,  and  the  fair 
•  Reader*  resumed  her  office. 

"  The  next  paper,"  she  continued,  "  is  entitled — 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  ^CONGLOMERATION 
GAZETTE.'  • 
{From  our  ovm  Correspondent.) 

Engliahroen — Railway — New  Zealand — Patience  —  Lord 
Brougham — Apollo  Belvidere — Cute — Rosebud  —  Honest- 
America — Bohemian  glass. 

In  these  days  of  enterprize  and  achievement,  who  shall  put 
limits  to  the  stupendous  ideas  of  the  grp«t  intellect  of  man,  or  tc 
the  practical  results  of  the  perseverance  o^ Englishmen.  When 
news  is  conimunictited  from  one  en<l  of  our  native  land  to  tht 
other,  literally  with  the  rapidity  of  li<ihtning — when  a  suspension 
bridge  spans  the  mighty  NiRgara,  and  a  Railway  is  talked  of 
acroBS  thepreat  Desert,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  not  regarding 
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with  perfect  incredulity  the  project  of  the  latter  mode  of  transit 
in  New  Zealand,  Far  as  our  Antipodes  now  are  behind  us  in 
arts  and  sciences,  yet  if  we  act  with  prudence,  and  wait  i;vnlh 
pcUiencey  who  knows  but  that  such  rapid  strides  may  be  made  in 
the  track  of  civilization,  that  ere  another  century  passes,  our  in- 
fant colony  may  boast  a  native  Lord  Brougham  in  their  senate 
house,  or  an  Apollo  Belvidere  amongst  their  statues?  Much  of 
the  character  of  the  New  Zealander  is  hopeful  and  promising. 
They  are  cule  and  industrious,  and  if  our  royal  Rosebud  of  Eng- 
land will  but  continue  to  treat  them  well,  we  have  every  reason  to 
think  they  will  be  grateful  and  honest  in  return,  and  not  be  like 
America^  who  ungratefully  broke  her  faith  with  the  mother  coun- 
try, as  if  it  was  as  brittle  as  Bohemian  glass, 

"  You  have  given  a  more  hopeful  account  of  the  New 
Zealanders  than  I  ever  heard  before,  John,*'  said  his  uncle ; 
"  but  I  trust,  for  the  sake  of  our  emigrating  countrymen, 
that  you  may  have  been  gifted  with  '  second  sight*. in  your 
prognostications  respecting  them."' 

"  The  next  paper  will  be  the  last,"  said  Mrs.  Graham, 
"  for  one  or  two  of  thfe  party  have  abstracted  their  contri- 
butions whilst  our  attention  has  been  otherwise  engaged." 

"  Well,  as  I  fancy  that  the  one  which  is  left,  will  proba 
bly  be  the  3e5^"  said  Mrs.  Beaumont,  "  and  it  is  getting 
rather  late,  we  had  perhaps  better  be  content,  so  now,  my 
)        dear,  proceed  with  your  reading." 
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Sincerity — Medley — Vanity — ^Nun — Bracelet — Britannia- 
Leap-frog  —  Wood-fire — Truth — Carisbrook  Castle — Cream 
cheese — Miniature, 

read  Mrs.  Graham,  and  a  general  murmur  ran  round  the 
circle  that  it  was  a  regular  *  hotch-potch,'  or,  as  John  ex- 
pressed it,  *  a  stickler.'    Mrs.  Graham  proceeded  : — 

Forced  by  Sincerity  to  own  that  I 

Do  sometimes  join,  a  Medley  to  produce, 

*T would  be  a  selfish  sort  of  Vanity, 

Or  lonely  NunAike  feeling  to  refuse. 

'  Off,  worthless  trappings,'  how  can  fingers  move, 

TrammelPd  and  bound  by  fashion's  bonds  and  fetten? 

Lie  there  my  bracelet ;  now  my  fancies  rove, 

A  line  thus  partly  quoting  from  my  betters ; 

Britannia*8  boast,  her  Shakspere  seems  to  rise, 

And  play  at  leap-frog  in  my  busy  brain ; 

Richard's  foul  deeds,  his  fears,  his  dreams,  his  cries, 

His  doom — all  follow  in  an  ideal  train. 

Far  from  the  Woodfire's  warmth,  and  genial  glow, 

TYuth  owns  my  thoughts  now  wander  where  they  please^ 

From  Car'sbrook  CoBtW^s  sad  and  gkramy  show, 

To  Portsmouth,  Cowes^  and  thence  to  rich  Cream<hec$e. 

A  miniature  portrait  here  you  find 

Of  what  is  oflen  passing  in  a  mind. 
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"  That  is  mother's  comj^osition,  I  am  sure,"  said  Jessie 
admiringly. 

"  And  where  is  yours  f  asked  her  mother,  smiling. 

"  O  !  in  the  Wood-fire'^  she  replied.  "  I  had  got  such 
a  heterogeneous  mess,  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  a 
novice  like  me  to  arrange  them  in  any  sort  of  order." 

"  Perhaps  you  may  do  better  the  next  time  we  try  the 
game,"  returned  her  mother ;  **  we  had  too  many  words 
allowed  for  insertion  to-night." 


CHAPTER  VI. 


LES    MONTAGUES    RUSSBS. — MANAGER    JOHN,    AND    HIS    COM- 
PANY.— MISS  Strickland's  enigma. — ^thb  reply. — gerbian 

ENIGMA. — TRANSLATIONS. 

The  continuance  of  the  bright  frosty  weather  the  next 
day,  was  quite  propitious  for  the  introduction  of  the  party 
to  the  *  little  surprises'  which  Julia  had  in  store  for  them. 
Ai  either  end  of  the  large  court-yard  at  the  beck  of  the 
house,  about  forty  yards  apart,  was  erected  a  square  bat- 
tlemented  tower,  about  twenty  feet  high,  ascended  at  the  i 

>         back  by  steps,  which  terminated  in  a  small  room  open  in  / 
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front.  From  each  of  these  towers  descended  a  broad  plat* 
form,  in  a  gradual  decline  to  the  ground,  fenced  on  each 
side  by  a  boarding  of  about  three  feet  high,  and  covered 
entirely  with  a  thick  coating  of  snow,  over  which  water 
had  been  poured  for  the  last  two  days,  and  they  conse^ 
quently  now  formed  two  parallel  roads  of  solid  ice !  On 
ascending  the  steps,  the  strangers  stood  in  surprise,  half 
mixed  with  fear. 

"  You  are  welcome  to  *  les  montagues  russes,' "  cried 
Julia,  in  delight  at  their  astonishment.  '*  George  and  I 
were  so  enchanted  with  the  ice  hills  in  St.  Petersburg  last 
year,  that  we  persuaded  dear  grandmother  to  let  us  try  to 
have  them  in  England  this  winter.  Ivan  helped  to  build 
them,"  she  continued,  "  and  George  is  a  famous  guide 
down  the  hills,  so  I  hope  you  will  let  him  take  you  down 
one  at  a  time." 

Ivan,  who  with  Joseph  was  in  attendance,  grinned  with 
pleasure  to  see  the  surprise  and  afiVight  depicted  on  the 
countenances  of  the  young  English  ladies,  but  advanced 
very  respectfully  to  place  the  tiny  sledge,  used  in  the  de- 
scent, ready  for  his  young  master,  who  then  assumed  a  pair 
of  handsome  worked  gauntlets.  The  pretty  worked  cushion 
was  carefully  adjusted  by  Josepii,  and  George  seated  him 
aelf  at  the  end  of  it,  leaving  space  for  another  in  front. 
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"  Now,  young  ladies,'* '  he  said,  "  who  will  have  the 
first  ride?" 

"  O !  not  I,"  "  not  I,"  said  the  four  Fernwood  cou- 
sins. 

**  Well,  Julia,  you  come,  and  let  your  friends  see  that 
there  is  no  danger,"  continued  George;  and  his  sister, 
nothing  loth,  seated  herself  in  front  of  him,  took  hold  of 
the  sides  of  the  sledge,  and  kept  her  feet  straight  out  he- 
fore  her. 

"  Ready  ?"  asked  George,  in  an  animated  tone. 

"  Ready  !"  replied  Julia,  firmly. 

A  stroke  of  his  gauntleted  hand  on  the  slippery  surface 
(which  commenced  ahout  a  yard  within  the  room),  sent 
them  forward  instantly  on  their  icy  road,  and  in  one  mo* 
ment  they  were  swiftly  descending  the  almost  perpendic- 
ular height;  and  ere  the  half-terrified  observers  could 
express  their  fears  and  apprehensions,  the  graceful  little 
car  was  safely  at  its  journey's  end. 

Ivan  had  descended  the  stairs,  and  run  round  in  time  to 
help  his  young  lady  to  rise  from  her  lowly  seat,  and  to 
carry  the  sledge  up  to  the  other  tower.  In  a  few  minutes, 
the  party  they  had  left  saw  George  again  seat  himself  be- 
hind his  courageous  sister,  Und  in  three  seconds  they  had 
again  traversed  the  icy  bill  which  divided  them.  . 

"  O  !  it  is  delicious,"  said  Julia,  as  she  ran  laughing  and  I 
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panting  up  the  steps  again  to  her  companions.     "Do  some 
of  you  try  it." 

"  No,  indeed,  I  dare  not,"  said  Jessie,  shrinking  back 
"  will  yott,  Susan  ?" 

"  I  know  I  shall  scream,  if  I  do,"  said  Susan. 

"  Well,  so  long  as  you  do  not  pinch"  said  George,  laugh- 
ing, "  I  do  not  mind.  Now  do  not  be  frightened.  I  am 
very  careful,  and  never  play  pranks  with  ladies,  I  assure 
you." 

Susan  grew  pale,  but  at  length,  with  a  slight  shudder, 
seated  herself  as  desired. 

"  Say  wheitf"  said  George,  in  a  lively  tone. 

'*  O,  now !"  said  poor  Susan,  shutting  her  eyes,  and  ofF 
they  went  in  a  moment. 

"Well !  it  is  not  so  bad  as  you  thought  it,  is  it^"  in- 
quired the  youthful  charioteer,  as  they  reached  the  end  of 
their  first  journey. 

"  Not  nearly  so,"  replied  Susan,  her  color  returning  a 
little.     "  I  shall  like  it  better  as  we  go  back." 

"  You  behaved  very  well,"  he  returned,  "  for  you 
neither  screamed  nor  pinched  ;  and  some  do  both  the  first 
time.  But  here  we  are  at  the  top  of  the  steps  ;  now  sit 
down  again,  and  try  to  keep  your  eyes  open  this  time." 

"Well,  Susan,  how  do  you  like  it?  is  it  very  dreadful? 
were  you  not  frightened?"  were  some  of  the  questions 
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mth  which  she  was  greeted  on  re-ascending  the  steps,  to 
which  she*  replied,  "  Very  much  indeed !  O  no !  not  so 
dreadful  as  I  fancied.  I  was  frightened  at  first ;  at  least  I 
felt  exactly  as  if  I  was  thrown  out  of  a  window,  when  we 
iirst  set  off,  but  I  liked  it  in  coming  back." 

"  I  knew  you  would,"  said  the  lively  Julia.  "  I  mean 
to  have  a  sledge  of  my  own  some  day.  But  come,  do  some 
of  you  other  girls  try  it."  And  so,  by  dint  of  enticing, 
and  force  of  example,  before  very  long  each  one  had  par- 
taken of  the  peculiar  pleasure  arising  from  this  novel  mode* 
of  transit,  e^yept  poor  John,  who  was  obliged  to  practise 
great  self-denial  in  refusing  to  partake  of  the  tempting 
amusement.  George  had  proved  himself  a  very  tender 
and  careful  *  squire  of  dames,'  but  became  mischievous 
towards  his  male  companions,  each  of  whom  he  contrived 
to  upset  in  the  soft  snow,  purposely  left  on  each  side  of  the 
icy  road,  to  receive  such  unlucky  wights. 

"  Now,  see  Ivan  and  me  go  down  together,"  said  George, 
and  turning  to  the  Kussian,  again  in  attendance,  he  said  in 
his  native  language.  "Padi  soud^  Ivan,  preneei  drougori 
sSni,"  (come  here,  Ivan  ;  bring  the  other  sledge),  a  com- 
mand which  made  the  very  hairs  on  the  Muscovite's  black 
oeard  tingle  with  delight. 

**  Now,  George,  pray  do  not  play  any  foolish  tricks," 
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said  his  sister  Mary,  who  did  not  relish  the  northern  sport 
as  well  as  Julia  did. 

"0!  never  fear,"  he  replied,  kneeling  down  on  his 
sledge,  and  making  signs  for  Ivan  to  do  the  same  on  his^ 
placed  by  his  side,  and  in  another  moment  his  loud 
'pashol!  pashol!*  sent  them  both  forth  in  impetuous 
rivalry. 

"  O  !  it  is  very  pretty,  but  it  is  very  frightening,"  said 
Agnes,  trembling;  "but  look!  look!  what  are  they  going 
to  do  now  ?  worse  and  worse  !  they  mean  to  return  lying 
on  their  faces !" 

**  Well,  here  we  are,  quite  safe,  you  see,"  said  George, 
with  an  exulting  laugh,  as  he  again  came  up  the  stairs. 
"  Was  not  that  famous  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  all  your  fair  friends  were  frightened  at  your 
temerity,"  said  Mary. 

"Were  you?"  he  inquired.  "O!  that  was  nothing; 
we  will  show  you  some  more  Russian  tricks  to-morrow." 

They  then  descended,  and  Jane  gave  such  an  animated 
account  of  their  morning's  pleasure,  that  Mrs.  Beaumont 
felt  quite  repaid  for  her  expenditure  upon  the  foreign 
a'musement. 

"  After  dinner,  my  dear  Madam,"  said  sne,  addressing 
Mrs.  Maitland,  "you  and  your  husband  must  have  a  drivft 
with  my   daughter  in   the   sledge,  for  in  this  uncertain 
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climate,  these  northern  pleasures  are  sometimes  of  short  du- 
ration.    I  ordered  dinner  half  an  hour  earlier  on  purpose." 

**  Let  John  he  of  the  party,  grandmother,"  said  George, 
good-naturedly,  "  he  has  not  dared  to  go  down  the  hills, 
for  fear  of  hurting  his  ancle." 

When  dinner  was  concluded,  John,  who  had  heen  in- 
stalled *  Manager'  of  the  intended  theatre,  consulted  with 
his  'company'  as  to  some  proposed  play-hills,  and  then 
proceeded,  "  I  have  cast  my  characters,  thus  :  You,  Su- 
san, are  to  he  a  country  woman,  Jessie  is  your  daughter, 
and  Richard  is  your  husband." 

"Then  he 'will  be  younger  than  his  child,"  observed 
Jessie,  laughing. 

"O!  never  mind  that,"  said  John,  hastily,  ''Richard 
must  stoop,  and  wear  a  wig.  Well — now,  you.  Miss 
Julia,  I  want  to  be  a  German  Countess,  and  Jane  is  to  be 
your  mother." 

**  Just  the  same  blunder  about  age  again,"  interrupted 
Julia,  archly. 

"  Is  there  ?  well,  I  did  not  know  it ;  but  yon  tnvst  be  the 
Countess,  because  you  can  speak  German,  and  we  must 
have  a  word  or  two  brought  in,  and  you  havfe  a  little  foreign 
accent  too.  For  the  same  cause,  George  is  to  be  youi 
^  husband,  the  Count — what  shall  we  call  him?  give  us 
)        an  idea." 
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'*  O !  Von  Blunderhuschell,  or  anything  that  sounds 
very  full  in  the  mouth,"  said  George,  "  something  with 
f  c  A  in  it  hy  all  means." 

"  Will  Von  Schlosstnpotde  do  ?"  asked  John. 

"Yes,  capitally;  go  on." "You,  Miss  Mary,  must 

please  to  he  a  French  waiting  maid,"  he  continued. 

"  Indeed,  that  is  quite  out  of  my  style,"  she  replied ;  "  I 
have  not  half  vivacity  enough  !" 

"  O  !  you  shall  not  have  much  to  do  or  to  say,  only  a 
few  interjections,  and  shrugs  to  give  effect  to  them.  And 
you,  Agnes,  are  to  be  the  Countess's  little  ^oy." 

All  laughed  at  this  finale^  and  poor  Agnes  declared  al- 
most with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  she  "  could  not,  no,  nor 
she  would  not,  be  dressed  in  boy's  clothes." 

"  The  clever  Justine  here,"  said  John,  bowing  to  Mary, 
"  will,  I  am  sure,  be  able  to  make  you  a  dress  from  the 
stores  of  her  Parisian  imagination,  which  will  answer  our 
purpose  without  distressing  your  young-lady-like  feelings; 
hut  Alexis  you  mtist  be,  for  I  must  have  those  pretty  blue 
eyes  and  flaxen  curls  for  my  little  Count. 

"  And  what  are  you  to  be,  John  ?"  asked  Richard. 

"  O  !  Tm  to  be  Squire  Dobson,  and  Jane  is  my  dear  old 
wife — and  now  don't  ask  any  more  questions,  but  just  read 
over  this  paper,  and  say  if  it  will  do,  for  here  comes  Ivan 
and  the  sledge !" 
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When  the  party  returned  it  was  comprised  of  three 
ladies  and  John,  Mr.  Maitland  having  vacated  his  seat  in 
favor  of  Miss  Harrison,  for  whom  Mrs.  Beaumont  had  re- 
quested them  to  call.  Jessie  and  Richard  gave  a  quick 
arch  glance  at  Tom,  as  this  addition  to  their  party  was  an- 
nounced, who  colored  at  the  recollection  of  his  decided 
opinion  against  the  young  lady's  agreeahility. 

When  seated  round  the  social  fire  in  the  evening  how- 
ever, she  proved  so  cheerful  and  ainiahle,  and  fell  so  good- 
naturedly  into  the  tone  of  the  company,  that  he  communi- 
cated the  alteration  of  his  opinion  to  John  in  the  emphatic, 
huthrief  whisper,  of  *she*U  do^\  to  which  the  other  replied 
in  the  same  low  tone,  "exactly,  she'll  prove  a  *  brick,*** 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  that  enigma  hy  Miss  Agnes 
Strickland  ?"  she  inquired,  '*  beginning 

From  B  race  the  most  scorned  and  ignoble  it  springs ; 

and  receiving  a  reply  in  the  negative,  she  took  out  hef 

pocket-book,  and  unfolding  a  paper,  read — 

From  a  race  the  most  scom*d  and  ivnoble  it  springs, 
Yet  is  loTed  by  the  learned,  and  trusted  by  kings  ; 
The  sceptre's  a  bauble,  when- placed  by  its  side, 
And  the  crown  would  be  useless,  if  this  were  denied  ; 
*Tis  the  power  of  the  monarch,  the  people*s  defence, 
It  can  win  them  to  peace,  or  to  madness  incense. 
It  is  silent ;  yet  eloquence  has  at  command  ; 
'Tis  the  statesman's  assistant,  the  pride  of  each  land ; 
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It  is  Toiccless,  and  yet  from  the  South  to  the  North, 
To  the  ends  of  the  earth  has  its  language  gone  foith ; 
It  familiar  hath  been  with  the  learning  of  ages, 
With  the  folly  of  fools,  and  the  wisdom  of  sages ; 
More  rarioQs  its  uses,  in  good,  or  in  ill, 
Than  the  changes  in  April,  or  Womankind's  will ; 
Death  oil  hangs  on  its  motions,  or  life  on  its  giA, 
It  can  sink  to  despair,  or  to  ecstasy  lift  ; 
•Tis  the  aider  of  good,  or  promoter  of  evil. 
The  servant  of  God,  or  the  tool  of  the  £>evil  I 

"It  sounds  very  good  and  very  difficult,"  was  the  gen 
cral  remark  ;  and  one  or  two  guesses  made  proving  incor- 
rect, Miss  Harrison  continued, "  I  have  a  poetical  answer 
here,  but  the  author  is  anonymous  ;  I  will  read  it: — 

From  the  harrenest  soil,  and  the  meanest  of  things, 

Oft  the  wealth  of  the  world  and  its  luxury  springs ; 

Thus  the  rude  rocky  caverns,  the  diamond  may  hold, 

And  the  dull,  dingy  strata,  the  pure  veins  of  g^  : 

Though  the  damp  loathsome  pit  have  no  charms  to  onr  eyas. 

Which  the  warmth-bearing  fuel  abundant  supplies. 

Yet  our  homes  would  seem  wretched  and  dismal  the  while, 

Were  our  hearths  to  continue  uncheer'd  by  its  smile. 

The  earth,  though  with  bounteous  provisions  it  teem, 

To  the  glance  superficial,  a  desert  may  seem  ; 

The  most  worthless  have  each  their  fit  object  and  end, 

Whilst  they  all  in  unvarying  harmony  Mend. 

And  thus  means  the  most  simple,  results  oft  attain, 

For  which  power  and  science  huve  striven  in  vain  ; 

Ancient  Rome  was  preserv'd  in  its  splendor  and  peace. 

By  the  timely  alarm  of  its  patriot — Geese, 
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And  they  still  can  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  men, 
For  the  safety  of  nations  may  rest  on  a— pcir. 

"  The  reply  is  quite  as  clever  as  the  enigma,  I  think," 
said  Mrs.  Beaumont,  **  and  both  are  very  tiiie.** 

"Julia,  my  love,"  said  her  mother,  "where  are  those 
two  enigmas,  by  Schiller,  which  you  copied,  and  our  good 
Miss  Chapman  translated?" 

"  I  will  fetch  them,  mother,"  she  replied,  amd  leaving  the 
room  she  quickly  returned  with  the  promised  papers. 

"  Now,  Miss  Julia,  have  the  kindness  to  give  it  us  first 
in  the  original,"  said  John ;  "  I  like  to  hear  the  *  rolling 
rumbling*  from  the  *  fader  landy  although  I  cannot  under- 
stand a  word  of  it." 

"  On  one  condition,"  she  replied,  "  which  is,  that  you 
all  drop  the  *  Miss*  in  future  ;  we  must  be  Julia  and  Rich- 
ard, Jessie  and  Mary,  John  and  George,  as  if  we  were 
$tUl  young ;  so  now  pray  attend,  John,"  and  she  read  from 
her  paper 

RAETHSEL. 

Rennst  du  die  BrOcke  ohne  Bogen 
Und  ohne  Joch,  von  Diaroant, 
Die  liber  briete  StrOme  Wogen 
Errichtet  eines  Greises  Hand  ? 
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Er  baut  sie  auf  in  wenig  Tagen 
GerftuschloH,  du  bemerkst  es  kaum  ; 
Doch  kann  sie  schi/ere  Lasten  tragen 
Unci  hat  filr  hundert  Wagen  Raum 
Doch  Raum  entfernt  dcr  Greis  rich  wicder, 
So  hiipft  ein  knabe  froh  daher, 
Der  relHit  die  BrQcke  ediig  nieder, 
Du  seihst  auch  ihre  Spur  nicht  roehr. 

V.  Schiller. 

"Very  fine   indeed!  I  dare  say,"  said  John;   "now 
please  to  tell  us  what  it  is  all  about." 

"  Miss  Chapman  has  translated  it  thus,"  she  replied  : — 

Do  you  know  the  bridge  without  arches 

And  without  supports,  fonned  out  of  diamond, 

Which  over  the  billows  of  the  widenspread  stream 

An  ancient  hand  hath  erected  7 

Ho  built  it  even  in  a  few  days ; 

Silently,  and  scarce  perceivable ! 

On  its  sparkling  road  it  heavy  loads  can  bear, 

And  room  has  for  a  hundred  carriages! 

Yet  scarcely  has  the  Ancient  Hand  moved  far  ofiT, 

Than  a  merry  boy  skips  on  the  bridge, 

Who  quickly  breaks  it  down ; 

LAnd  e'en  his  footsteps  are  no  more  beheld  !" 
"Tell  us,  dear  Julia,"  said  some  of  the  juniors,  and  L 
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upon  her  giving  the  solution  as  "  Ice,"  they  all  agreed  that 
it  was  ".very  good  indeed,  and  heautifully  expressed  in  the 
translation.'* 

*'  And  as  every  thing  loses  hy  translation  except  a 
Bishop j*^  said  John,  laughing,  "  no  douht  it  is  much  hetter 
in  the  original." 

"  Now  for  enigma  the  second,"  continued  Julia.  "  Gome 
George,  give  it  us  with  the  true  University  accent." 

George  took  the  paper,  and  read  with  much  emphasis 
and  animation  the  fine  words  of  the  Gennan  poet,  which 
even  to  the  uninitiated,  conveyed  a  powerful  impression. 

RAETHSEL. 

Ich  wohne  in  einem  steinem  Haus, 
Da  lieg  ich  verbergen  und  schlafe, 
Doch  ich  trete  herver,  ich  eile  heraus, 
Qefordert  mil  eisener  Waffe. 
Erst  bin  ich  unscheinbar  und  schwach,  und,  Klein, 
Mich  kann  dein  Athem  bezwlngen, 
Ein  Regentropfen  schon  eauget  mich  ein ; 
Doch  mir  wachsen  im  Siege  die  Schwingen, 
Wenn  die  mftchlige  Schwester  sich  zu  mir  geeellt, 
Erwachs  ich  zum  furchtbarn  Gebieter  der  Welt. 

V.  ScniLLER. 
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lend-thy  aid  again  !"  spouted  Joha  ia  appeal  to  Julia,  who     ;, 
laughingly  handed  the  translation  to  Mary  for  perusal, 
thus, 

I  dwell  securely  in  a  hou^  of  Rtone, 
There  do  I  lie,  concealed,  a?id  sleeping, 
Till  summoned  forth  by  iron  tool,  alone 
I  hasten  out,  first  oflen  slily  peeping ; 
At  first  Pm  feeble,  weak,  and  small ; 
Your  breath,  my  strength  can  soon  renew, 
I  can  absorb  cdl  rainy  drops  that  fall ; 
My  pinions  grow  in  Victory  anew ; 
And  if  my  powerful  sieter  comes  to  me, 
All  people  quail  at  my  sovereignty ! 

After  a  few  false  guesses,  this  enigma  was  solved  by 
Mrs.  Maitland,  as  being  the  subtile  clement  Hre,  and  the 
powerful  sister  alluded  to,  as  being  Air  or  Wirid,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  party  separated  for  the  night. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

PREPARATIONS   FOR   THE    FETE. — BON   MOT. — DEFINITIONS. 

"  We  have  a  great  deal  to  do  this  morning,  my  friends  *' 
exclaimed  John,  as  scon  as  the  breakfast  things  were  re« 
moved;  "our  theatre  had  better  be  arranged  to-day,  in- 
stead of  all  being  left  until  to-morrow." 

"You  don't  want  us  all,  John,  do  you?"  inquired 
George,  "  because  we  must  go  to  the  Ai/^  again  to-day,  and 
I  should  like  to  take  Miss  Harrison  down  them." 

"Jessie  and  I  will  stop  with  you,  John,"  said  Mary. 

"  And  so  will  I,"  said  Tom. 

"1  should  enjoy  taking  your  *  governor'  down,"  saia 
George,  aside  to  Richard,  "  but  1  do  not  like  to  ask  him." 

"  I  am  sure  father  will  enjoy  it  too,"  he  replied  ;  and 
Mr.  Maitland  agreeing  to  his  yogng  friend's  proposal, 
*  manager  John'  was  left  with  his  three  assistants,  and  the 
rest  departed  to  their  slippery  amusement.  When  the 
dinner  hour  re-assembled  them,  the  party  had  been  aug- 
mented by  the  arrival  of  Miss  Chapman,  whose  return  was 
hailed  with  genuine  pleasure  by  her  pupils  as  well  as  their 
brother,  and  the  two  elder  ladies. 
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*•  She  is  sure  to  have  brought  some  new  games,  or  some- 
thing amusing,"  said  Julia.      **  It  was  her  idea,  making 


i;       tie  •  balloon'  grandmother  talked  of." 


*'  When  shall  we  see  it?"  inquired  the  Fern  wood  girlsj 
I;        in  a  breatli. 

**  Not  until  to-morrow,"  returned  Julia,  enjoying  their 
,|       impatience. 

jl  "  There,  girls,  you  are  all  wanted,"  cried  George,  to 

!       whom  *  the  manager' had   been  talking.     "  John  says  we 
I        must  go  and  have  a  sort  of  rehearsal,  and  ask  Miss  Chap- 
|i       man  to  accompany  you  to  the  *  green  room.'" 
I  Arrived  at  this  apartment,  which  was  a  small  stone- 

jl       paved  room,  leading  out  of  the  old  hall,  they  proceeded  in 
jl       their  arrangements. 

"  We  mmt  tell  these  friends  all  about  the  balloon^  Julia," 
urged  Mary ;  **  or  the  plan  you  spoke  of  this  morning  can- 
not be  well  carried  out  without  their  assistance." 

"  True,"  replied  Julia  ;  "  an'd  the  *  Fernwood  troop,*  as 
John  called  them,  received  the  information  requisite.  And 
so  John,'  concluded  Julia,  ♦^you  must  write  us  the  words 
we  want  before  to-morrow  evening." 

**  To  hear  is  to  obey,"  said  John,  w^ith  eastern  salu- 
oition. 

"  Your  eastern  phrase  has  given  me  an  idea  for  a  not'  »  t 
of  those  *  little  surprises,'  which  our  dear  Julia  so  delights 
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in,"  said  Miss  Chapman.     And  she  named  an  addition  to 
their  nfoiected  amusements  for  the  morrow,  which  elicited 
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"  You  would  be  an  acquisition  to  a  party  playing  defi- 
nitions, sir,*'  remarked  Miss  Chapman. 

"  What  are  they  ?  "  inquired  he. 

"  We  have  often  played  at  the  game,"  said  Mrs.  Beau- 
mont, "  and  very  amusing  it  is ;  suppose  we  try  a  round 
to-night." 

*'  The.  expression  which  Mr.  Maitland  made  use  of  just 
now,  about  *  the  rude  Russian,*"  said  Mar/T"  reminds  me 
of  a  witticism  a  German  Count  once  told  us  of  at  Dresden. 
He  asked  me  if  I  *  knew  amongst  whom  Poland  was  now 
divided,*  and  upon  my  replying  in  the  negative,  he  said, 
"  les  Rudes-chiens  (les  Russiens),  les  Preux-chiens  (les 
Prussiens),  et  les  Autres-chiens  (les  Autrichiens).** 

"  Ah  !**  said  John,  **  Poor  Poland  is  indeed  *  gone  to  the 
dogs.*" 

Mr.  Harrison  arrived  to  tea,  and  Soon  fell,  with  the  ease 

of  a  well-bred  man,  into  the  innocent  amusements  ol  the      jl 

ii 
evenmg.  li 

Miss  Chapman,  as  having  been  the  first  to  name  the  ' 
game  of  *  definitions,'  was  requested  to  propose  a  *word  1 1 
for  them,  to  be  written  on,  and  she  accordingly  gave  Truth,      '  | 

Pencils  and  paper  were  again  in  requisition,  and  ere 
very  long,  each  person  had  written  a  short  definition  of 
this  quality,  and  laid  them  folded  and  anonymously  on  the 
table. 
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«•  Now,  Mr.  Harrison,  you  shall  be  the  *  reader'  to-night," 
said  Mrs.  Beaumont,  and  he  accordingly  begun  the  pithy 
little  papers  thus  : — 

"  Truth,"  he  said,  "  is  defined  to  be, 

A  wholesome,  but  unpalatable  medicine. 
The  best  counsel  to  employ  on  a  trial. 

A  sharp  instrument,  requiring  a  sldlful  hand  to  use  it  without 
hurting. 

A  looking-glass,  held  by  the  hand  of  friendship  for  the  discovery 
of  our  faults. 
IthuriePs  spear. 

A  tiara  of  brilliants  upon  the  brow  of  the  possessor. 
The  Pastor's  privilege. 

The  shield  of  Innocence  in  the  battle  field  of  existence. 
The  corner  stone  of  character. 
Preserved  ginger,  pungent  even  when  palatable. 
Substance,  not  shadow. 

A  diving  belle, 

As  casuists  tell, 

Content  to  dwell 

At  the  foot  of  a  well. 
The  pariah  of  Parliament. 

<*  And  what  is  this?"  he  continued,  *'n  blank  piece!  is 
truth  a  blank  ?  and  here  is  another  strange  contribution, 
10 
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look !"  and  he  exhibited  the  scrap  bearing  the  marks  as 
follows, «+     +    +    +." 

"  I  should  think,"  said  Mr.  Maitland,  *•  that  the  possessor 
of  that  pa|)er  meant,  wittily,  to  indicate  that  the  course  of 
truth  was  full  of  crosses  ;  but  are  those  all  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Harrison. 

*•  Then  we  have  some  defaulters  amongst  us,"  resumed 
Mr.  Maitland ;  "  but  we  must  ask  no  questions.  I  there- 
fore now  propose  Hope,  as  an  exercise  for  our  imagina- 
tions." 

Another  pause,  more  *  pencillings  by  the  way,'  and 
again  the  *  reader's*  task  lay  before  him. 

"  The  prose  seems  dictated  in  a  poetic  spirit,"  he 
observed,  as  he  read  the  list  of  definitions  of  Hope,  thus  : — 

The  rainbow  of  existence. 

The  anchor  of  the  eoul  in  the  storms  of  adversity  and  trouble. 
An  evergreen,  planted  in  the  soil  of  piety,  nourished  by  the 
dew  of  cheerfulness,  and  warmed  by  the  sun  of  the  future. 
A  cork  jacket  on  the  rough  waters  of  life. 
The  Christian's  sunbeam. 
A  useful  paint  brush. 
A  mental  prism. 

The  day-star  of  the  storm-tost  mariner. 
Capital  ballast  in  a  life  boat. 
A  light  barque,  floating  gaily  on  the  billows  of  existence. 
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Tlic  bridge  between  doubt  and  reality. 

The  tree  which  blooms,  but  never  bears  fruit 

Tlie  enligbtener  of  wretchedness. 

An  angel  without  wings. 

An  indwelling  Atlas,  bearing  our  world  of  cares. 

A  witch,  who  may  practise  spells  without  fear. 

A  tradesman  practising  two  callings. 

Phis  latter  requires  explanation/*  said  Mr.  Harrison,  as  he 
concluded.  "  I  must  therefore  call  upon  the  author  for  one* 
Mr.  Harper,  is  it  you  ?" 

"I  suppose  I  must*  own  the  soft  impeachment,*"  said 
John,  "  and  beg  to  defend  my  definition  of  hope,  thus : 
She  is  of  two  callings — inasmuch  as  she  is  a  Weaver  of 
bright  futurities,  and  a  Gilder  of  sombre  realities." 

'*  Fairly  made  out,"  said  Mrs.  Beaumont.  "  And  now, 
as  a  little  variety  to  our  amusement,  let  me  give  you  a 
fair  subject  for  banter.     A  Bachelor'^ 

**  O !  we'll  soon,  knock  him  ofT"  laughed  George,  and 
pencils  went  vigorously  to  work. 

*•  It  will  be  too  bad,  to  make  Mr.  Harrison  pick  out  all 
the  arrows  which  are  sure  to  be  shot  into  his  brother  bach- 
elor," said  Mrs.  Graham,  smiling.  "  I  think,  as  my  mother 
set  ^Jp  the  target,  she  should  have  the  task  of  collecting 
thp  shafts  of  wit."  i 

'•  Very  well,  my  dear,"  replied  the  cheerful  old  lady,  ) 
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"then  pass  your  missiies  over  to  me.**  The  merry  party 
soon  handed  all  their  flight  of  fun  to  their  kind  hostess, 
who  thus  gave  aloud  their  definition  of  a  'Bachelor  :* — 

A  voluntary  victim  on  the  altiir  of  selfishness. 

A  realization  of  the  Ine  ^  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest' 

A  cross  old  chap. 

The  envy  of  hen-pecked  husbands. 

A  dear  creature,  if  a  solitary  specimen  in  a  village. 

One  who  willingly  walks  blindfolded  through  the  beauties  of 
creation. 

The  drone  of  the  human  hive. 

The  pet  of  a  parly. 

A  bottle  of  port  wine,  the  older  it  is,  the  more  cntHy  it  becomesi 
and  the  leas  flavor  and  zest  it  possesses. 

A  slippery  fish,  which  is  constantly  angled  for. 

A  human  crab-apple. 

A  social,  sensible  fellow. 

The  moth  who  frequently  singes  its  wings,  when  meaning 
only  to  play  round  the  flame. 

One  who  in  arithmetic  never  advances  beyond  number  one. 

A  rotten  foundation,  on  which  expectant  heirs  raise  a  tottenng 
structure  of  hope. 

A  nice  man,  with  his  pockets  full  of  presents. 

The  only  real  Nobody, 

Well,  I  think  you  have  not  hit  the  poor  bachelor  so 
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hard  as  might  have  been  expected/'  said  Mr.  Harrison. 
*  In  the  name  of  *  the  brotherhood'  I  thank  you." 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


THB    FETB. — CHRISTMAS    TREE. — THE    BALLOON. — THE   BIAGIO 
CAVE.— THE   SUPPER. 

Earlt  on  the  following  morning  the  occupants   of  the 
*  omnibus/  were  disturbed  by  George  knocking  at  the  door, 
and  upon  being  admitted,  he  said,  '*  Come,  lads,  get  up,  we 
must  draw  out  our  Programme  for  this  evening." 
"  Ah !"  said  John,  stretching  himself  rather  lazily. 

The  day  has  dawned,  the  eventful  day, 
Big  with  the  fate  of  Dobson  and  oi  me, 

and  so  it  is  high  time  I  got  up  to  meet  it !" 

Shortly  after,  the  *  corps  dramatique'  were  again  assem- 
bled in  the  '  Cellaret,'  in  eager  consultation  and  employ- 
ment, which  continued  nearly  the  whole  day ;  Mr.  Mait- 
land  being  pressed  into  the  service  by  his  youthful  friends ; 
and  between  five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  equipages 
of  various  kinds  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession  to 
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the  door,  and  the  large  saloon,  oaly  used  on  especial  occa 
sions,  was  soon  filled  by  a  gay  and  numerous  company. 

"  We  mean  to  keep  *  old  Christmas-day*  this  year  you 
sec/'  said  Mrs.  Beaumont  to  a  lady  seated  next  to  her, 
"  but  without  the  old  English  customs  of  Twelfth  night. 
We  have  so  many  Queens  amongst  us,  that  our  King 
George  would  have  been  puzzled  in  his  choice,  and  so  we 
have  made  him  remain  in  regal  'single  blessedness.'" 

At  this  moment  the  two  pretty  children,  Alice  and  Char- 
ley Maitland,  entered  the  room,  carrying  fancy  baskets 
adorned  with  ribbons,  and  filled  with  small  pieces  of  paper, 
neatly  folded  up  like  notes,  which  they  presented  to  each 
guest  in  turn,  who  selected  a  diminutive  missive, and  upon 
opening  them,  found  each  one  bearing  a  number,  and  in- 
scribed  with  the  words, 

Christmas  Tree,    Prize.    No.  — 

As  soon  as  all  the  guests  bad  selected  their  ticket,  the 
folding  doors,  at  one  end  of  the  room,  were  thrown  back, 
and  the  youthful  party  residing  and  staying  at  the  Grange, 
were  discovered,  grouped  in  front  of  a  most  dazzling  and 
beautiful  German  Christmas  Tree,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
band  of  music  commenced  its  strains,  and  their  sweet  and 
cheerful  voices  sung  in  harmonious  concord  the  following 
j  *  Invitation :' —  / 
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(Air. — O  /  Summer  NigJil) 

Hail!  Christmas  tree! 

So  gay  to  see, 

The  gifts  how  rare, 

Which  deck  thy  broDches  fair. 

Kind  friends  are  here, 

In  gala  suit, 

From  far,  and  near, 

To  pluck  thy  fruit 

When  o'er  thee  bending, 

Kind  voices  blending. 

To  praise  thy  dazzling  light, 

And  trappings  bright; 

Our  welcome  shall  invite  them ; 

Friends,  advance; 
Your  rich  gifls  shall  delight  them ; 

Friends^  advance! 

**  Dear  foreign  tree ! 

Thy  home  shall  be. 

In  happy  hearts. 

Where  joy  thy  form  imparts. 

Each  brilliant  bough. 

With  offerings  deck'd. 

Is  bending  now, 

In  weight  unchecked. 
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mirrs  foe  happt  Homui; 

Kind  tribotes  bringing, 

Sweet  odors  flinging, 

To  each  dear  guest  around, 

With  missive  found. 

Our  welcome  shall  invite  them ; 

Friends,  advance ! 
Your  glittering  gitls  delight  them ; 

Friends,  advance !" 

As  the  last  notes  died  away,  the  group  divided,  and  tho 
guests  advanced  in  succession  to  the  tree.  This  was  com- 
posed of  a  handsome,  well-grown  young  fir,  planted  in  a 
large  tub,  elevated  upon  a  round  platform,  about  five  feet 
in  diameter,  which  was  covered  with  a  scarlet  cloth.  The 
tree  was  hung  with  fruit,  bon-bons,  and  nick-nacks  of  all 
descriptions,  and  profusely  illuminated  with  colored-wax 
lights  tied  upon  the  numerous  branches.  The  heavier 
presents  were  strown  beneath  and  around  the  base,  and 
each,  being  labelled  with  a  corresponding  number  to  those 
on  the  tickets,  the  visitors  easily  selected  their  prizes,  in 
gratification  and  Surprise,  whilst  anon  the  bon-bons,  oranges, 
grapes,  d:c.,  all  received  a  vigorous  assault. 

To  make  the  lottery  amusing,  as  well  as  satisfactory, 
some  of  the  prizes  were  of  a  ludicrous  character — thus 
for  instance,  a  stout  gentleman,  with  an  expensive  white 
waistcoat,  was  decorated   with  a   child's  imitation  gold         i 
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watch.  One  of  the  helles  of  the  neighborhood  received  a 
gilt  gingerbread  husband  !  and  one  of  the  grandmothers  of 
the  party  dandled  in  her  arms  a  waxen  doll !  Long  ere 
the  admiration  produced  by  this  beautiful  *  exotic'  (as  Mrs. 
Beaumont  had  called  it)  had  subsided,  another  surprise 
awaited  the  guests.  At  the  back  of  the  Christmas  tree  a 
dark  curtain  hung  in  massive  folds  to  the  ground,  before 
which  our  young  band  of  choristers  again  grouped  them- 
selves in  graceful  attitudes,  and  sung  to  a  well-known 
lively  Scotch  air  the  following  words : — 

Come,  come,  friends  of  all  ages  comci 
Enter  the  scene  of  our  pleasing  exertion, 
Come,  come,  kindly  and  quickly  come, 
Come  and  assist  at  our  novel  diversion. 
Girls  with  the  flowing  tress^ 
Boys  in  your  gala  dressy 
Enter,  and  gaze  on  our  circle  of  pleasure  $ 
Ladies  of  riper  years, 
Beaux  and  gay  cavaliers, 
See  us  possessed  of  our  sweet-tasting  treasure. 
Come,  come,  &c.  &c. 


Look !  look !  mark  the  dark  curtain  rise, 
See  our  *  Balloon'  swinging  gaily  before  ye ; 
Look !  look !  how  its  bright  pendant  flies^ 
Telling  of  triumph,  and  promising  gk)ry : 
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Enter,  and  take  your  stand, 

Join  in  our  welcome  band, 
Fortune  sits  smiling  in  glittering  bower, 

Use  well  our  magic  wand, 

Strike  with  a  fearless  hand, 
Gids  shall  descend  in  a  plentiful  shower! 
Come,  come,  friends  of  all  ages  come, 
Enter  the  scene  of  our  pleasing  exertion ; 
Come,  come,  kindly  and  quickly  come, 
Come  and  assist  at  our  novel  diversion ! 

The  curtain  then  drew  up,  and  the  much-talked  of  '  Bal« 
loon'  appeared.  Suspended  about  eight  feet  from  the 
ground,  by  a  rope  of  colored  twist  attached  to  a  large  hook 
in  the  ceiling,  its  quarters  again  and  again  divided  by 
stripes  of  various  hues,  it  *'  swung  in  mid  air,"  an  object 
of  admiration  and  astonishment.  Beneath  it,  on  the  floor, 
was  spread  a  snowy  covering,  and  at  each  corner  stood  a 
servant,  holding  light  wands  of  peeled  willow,  whilst  the 
flag,  to  which  John's  verses  had  alluded,  floated  from  the 
top  and  bore  the  pithy  command  and  promise, 

"  Strike,  and  receive  thy  guerdon !" 

George  now  advanced,  attended  by  his  sisters,  and  re- 
quested a  young  boy  to  be  blindfolded,  that  he  might  begin 
the  game ;  and  when  the  bandage  was  adjusted,  the  blind* 
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masters  •  in  their  teens'  are  amused."  She  then  spoke  to 
Mary»  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  smaller  curtain,  hitherto 
hanging  before  one  of  the  old  deep  bay-windows,  was  with 
drawn,  and  a  brilliant  transparency  became  visible  ovei 
the  recess,  bearing  the  words — 

Here  Hamet  dwells,  the  eastern  cage, 
Who  reads  the  future's  chcquer'd  page ; 
Advance,  and  learn  thy  varied  lot, 
He  cheers,  or  warns,  but  harms  thee  not 

Within  the  recess  sat  a  venerable-looking  man,  with 
flowing  beard  and  locks,  attired  in  an  eastern  costume, 
with  a  snowy  turban  on  his  head,  and  *  spectacles  on  nose.' 
An  antique  silver  inkstand  stood  before  him,  on  an  old  oak 
table,  and  a  large  open  volume  was  spread  beneath  his 
hand.  Beside  him  stood  a  youth  in  fanciful  costume,  with 
negro  face  and  hands,  who  in  good  English,  but  with  a 
thick  muffled  utteiance,  thus  invited  the  approach  of  the 
gazing  and  wondering  guests  : — 

*My  master  bids  me  say,  that  to  the  favored  friends  of 

her,   the  generous  mistress  of  this   noble  house,  he  will 

infold  the   mysteries  of  his  art,  and  tell  the   knowledge 

culled  in  distant  climes.     Approach,  and  ask  the  sage  ihy 

future  lot,  nor  doubt  that  Hamet  can  resolve  thy  fate  !" 

Some  little  hesitation  prevailed  amongst  the  company 
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my  fate.     Now,  Mr.  Montajjue,"  turning  to  a  young  man 
near  her,  "  suppose  you  tax  the  art  of  the  eastern  sage." 

Mr.  Montague  accordingly  stepped  forward  and  asked 
his  future  fate,  and  the  youth  again  received  the  mystic 
card,  and  read  aloud : — 

Like  light  on  the  waters,  thy  destiny's  star 
Now  pointeth  to  honor  and  glory  afar  ; 
The  song  of  the  minstrel  shall  honor  thy  name, 
Thy  (brm  be  enshrined  in  the  temple  of  fame. 

This  response  from  the  Oracle  caused  great  applause, 
for  Mr.  Montague  was  a  young  officer  of  great  promise, 
and  was  shortly  expecting  to  join  his  regiment,  and  embark 
for  India. 

"Now,  Miss  Chapman,  try  your  fate,"  said  king  George, 
well  knowing  that  this  *  cave  of  destiny*  had  been  her  own 
clever  and  tasteful  design. 

**  To  oblige  you,  my  dear  boy,  I  will,"  she  replied  ;  "  but 
at  my  age  the  fate  is  pretty  well  known.  Now,  then,  dark 
youth  !  ask  at  your  master's  hands  my  future  fortune." 

As  the  magic  card  was  placed  in  the  youth's  sable  hand, 
•  a  smile  showed  his  white  teeth,  as  he  repeated  the  pre- 
diction— 

;  For  many  years  thou'lt  lead  a  single  life, 

I  Then  prove  a  happy,  prized,  and  loving  witk  I 
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**  Bravo !  friend  Hamet,**  said  George,  shaking  the 
blushing  Miss  Chapman  affectionately  by  the  hand.  "  You 
hit  us  all  off,  what  will  j'ou  say  to  me  ?" 

After  a  very  brief  communication  between  the  venerable 
man  and  his  interpreter,  the  latter  bent  forward  in  an  atti- 
tude of  earnest  meaning,  and  shaking  his  forefinger  at 
George,  read  slowly  and  distinctly  from  his  card,  the 
warning  words : — 

I  bid  you  beware  the  aspiring  eye, 
That  eagle- like  would  soar  beyond  the  sky. 
Beware  that  in  your  learning's  wanderings, 
You  are  not  dabbling  in  forbidden  things ; 
You've  wit,  and  talents,  mind  you're  wise  as  weU ; 
Remember,  by  ambition,  angels  fell. 

<*  So  much  for  a  hard  slap  at  my  German  education, 
said  George,  laughing,  but  yet  wincing  a  little  under  the 
inuendo  conveyed. 

"  Come,  Miss  Harrison,  dare  you  ask  your  fortune  from 
80  hard-hitting  an  Oracle  ?" 

•*  Yes,  indeed,"  she  replied,  "  and  put  as  much  faith  in 
it  as  you  do.  Tell  me  my  fate,  good  youth,"  she  con^'n* 
aed  to  the  page,  who,  in  reply,  addressed  her  thus : — 
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Before  the  blushing  rose  of  June 
Shall  bloom,  and  shed  its  rich  perfume, 
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A  grave  D.  D.  with  liviog  fair, 
Will  in  your  ear  his  love  declare ; 
A  rectory  is  no  bad  thing ; 
Pause— ere  away  you  fortune  fling. 

A  laugh  followed  this  prediction  to  the  curate^s  pretty 
sister,  who  took  the  joke  good-humoredly,  and  advised 
Richard  Maitland  to  consult  the  sage. 

The  reply  to  his  obedience  was  couched  in  the  brief  but 
pitny  sentence — 

Pursue  thy  studies,  honor  and  renown 
Wait  on  thy  toils,  and  will  thy  labors  crown. 

"  Now,  Mary,  it  is  your  turn,"  said  he,  not  ill-pleased 
at  the  allusion  to  his  own  abilities. 

The  timid  girl  trembled  slightly  as  she  put  the  required 
question,  and  the  youth  bowed  gallantly  as  he  recited  the 
reply;— 

Gentle  art  thou,  as  the  dove, 
Pure  thou  art  as  wedded  love, 
Meek,  and  trusting  is  thy  heart, 
Within  thy  breast  guile  holds  no  part ;  • 
As  thy  character,  shall  be. 
Fair  maid,  thy  future  destiny ; 
Gliding  in  serenity. 
Through  life's  changeful  scenery ! 
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Mary  retired ,  blushing,  but  gratified  from  the  plaudits 
of  her  friends,  and  a  dandified  youth  next  entered  the 
charmed  circle. 

The  master  and  his  page  consulted  the  magic  book 
and  the  white  teeth  of  the  latter  were  again  visible  as  he 
read — 

You'll  flirt  and  you'll  flatter, 
By  word  and  by  look, 
Reach  the  wise  age  of  fiily, 
And  marry  your  cook ! 

"  It  serves  you  quite  right,  Mr.  Thorpe,"  said  a  young 
lady.  "  Tell  me  my  fortune,  good  youth ;  you  have  good 
in  store  for  me,  I  hope." 

The  book  was  turned,  the  card  was  written,  and  the 
woids  were  read  : — 

Don't  flirt  any  more, 
Or  I'm  sadly  afraid 
You'll  repent  it  at  last, 
And  die  an  old  maid. 

"  A  very  fair  tit  for  tat,  my  dear,  I  think,"  said  Mrs. 
Beaumont,  who  watched  the  amusement  with  great  plea- 
sure.     "  Now,  Mr.  Smithson,  ask  advice  on  yowr  future 
career." 
11 
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"  O !  I  mean  to  be  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,**  re- 
plied the  young  man,  smiling;  "ahall  I  not  be?"  he 
asked  the  sable  page. 

"  Listen,"  he  replied  : — 

In  foreign  climes  go  seek  for  fortune's  smile, 
'Twould  be  denied  thee  in  thy  native  Isle. 

"  Well,  if  I  must  go,  I  must,"  resumed  the  querist; 
"will  you  go  with  me,  Miss  Elliot  ?" 

"  I  must  ask  the  Oracle,"  replied  the  lady. 
"  No,"  replied  the^youth. 

Resist  all  oflers  to  foreake  thy  home, 

A  foreign  land  would  prove  thy  early  tomb. 

"  It  matters  little  where  we  live,  I  think,"  remarked  the 
stout  gentleman  who  had  obtained  the  incongruous  prize  of 
the  child's  gilt  watch,  "  home  is  home.  A  pleasant  circle 
and  a  cheerful  fire,  and  place  or  climate  signify  but  little. 
Have  you  such  gifts  in  store  for  me,  good  youth  ?  " 

Who  would  have  thought  such  cheerful  aspirationi 
would  meet  the  chill  response — 


Alas  ibr  thee !  thou'lt  lead  a  joyless  hfe. 
Unblest  by  children  or  a  loving  wife ; 
Thy  home  uncheer'd  by  sweet  domentic  mirth, 
Thou'lt  sit  beside  ^  a  Bachelor's'  cold  hearth. 
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"Nevermind  him,  Mason,"  laughed  a  friend,  **  the  sage 
is  evidently  getting  crusty.     I  think  he  wants  his  supper.** 

"  What !  my  dear  girl,"  cried  Mrs.  Maitland,  as  her 
daughter  Jessie  advanced  to  the  recess,  "  dare  you  risk 
some  stern  decree  of  Fate  ? " 

"  Yes,  mother,"  she  replied,  "  I  am  not  afraid ;  Julia 
and  Mary  both  beg  I  will  follow  their  example.  What  is 
my  fortune,  youth  of  the  mystic  speech?" 

"  Your  face  is  your  fortune — pshaw !  Pardon  me,  fair 
maiden,  I  will  ask  my  master He  bids  me  say : — 

Red  19  the  roee  and  beautiful, 

Yet  of  prickly  thoras  is  full. 

The  sunflower  lifls  its  gaudy  head, 

As  if  applause  it  merited. 

A  modest  violet  thou ;  the  flower 

Man  loves  to  place  within  his  bower ; 

Humility  its  own  best  guard, 

From  harm  to  shield,  from  storms  to  ward  ! 

'*  The  reverend  Hamet  seems  rather  less  irate  than  he 

was,"  remarked  Mr.  Barnes ;  "  I  think  I  may  venture  to 

inquire  my  fate ;  but  if  he  declares  that  I  am  always  to 

sit  in  silent  solitude,'  like   my  predecessor,  I  shall  be 

ready  to  pull  his  beard."  i 
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to  the  sage,  which,  had  it  been  intelligible  to  the  company 
would  have  seemed  rather  out  of  keeping  wiih  the  foreign 
books  and  habits  of  the  pair  within. 

"  ril  tell  you  what,  uncle,  I  can't  stand  this  any  longer,'^ 
said  the  sable  youth.  **  I  am  nearly  dead  with  heat,  be- 
hind this  detestable  mask.** 

"And  as  for  me,  John,  I  must  get  rid  of  this  beard  and 
wig,"  said  the  Eastern  sage.  "  TiTtie  may  not  *  thin  my 
flowing  locks,'  unless  we  make  a  determination  on  the 
subject.  Tell  these  good  people  '  Hamet  is  fatigued,  and 
the  Book  of  Fate  shut  up.'" 

"  We  mtcst  give  poor  Barnes  his  answer,"  remarked 
the  page. 

"  Well,  he  wants  to  be  married,  he  says,  so  give  him 
this  card,  to  insure  him  a  good  appetite  for  his  supper,  and 
then  shut  up  the  shop." 

Those  who  had  witnessed  this  long  colloquy,  listened 
with  more  than  common  attention  as  the  youth  addressed 
Mr.  Barnes : — 

Hark  1  to  the  news  I  now  can  bring ; 
Horses,  a  carriage,  and  a  wedding  ring; 
A  fair,  a  lovely,  and  a  virtuous  bride ; 
Fortune  is  coming  on,  with  rapid  stride, 
Amid  her  smiles,  remember  she  may  change. 
She's  like  yourself,  a  little  given  to  range. 
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Before  the  laugh  with  which  this  was  received  had  sul^ 
sided,  the  messenger  spoke  again  : — 

Hamet  now  bids  you  all  a  kind  farewell, 
He  seekn  repose  in  ha-fpiuible  CidL 

And  at  a  signal  from  the  youth  the  curtain  was  drawn, 
and  the  recess  veiled  from  the  bight  of  the  guests. 

Supper  was  now  announced,  and  the  company  descended  || 
to  the  old  banqueting  room,  where  plenty  and  elegance  had  ' 
combined  to  load  the  boards.  The  previous  amusements 
of  the  evening  formed  fruitful  topics  of  conversation  ;  and 
Mr.  Maitland  and  John  being  at  /ff5/ found  amongst' the 
guests,  the  impersonaters  of  the  eastern  sage  and  his  inter- 
pieter,  were  recognised  and  applauded  for  their  efforts. 

"We  grew  very  warm  in  your  cause,  I  can  assure  you," 
said  John,  perpetrating  an  old  joke  ;  **  but  I  could  stand  it 
no  longer,  otherwise  we  had  some  more  *  caps'  ready  made 
*  to  fit  the  heatls'  which  presented  themselves." 

**  Now,  my  dear,  good  lad,  refresh  yourself,"  said  Mrs. 
Beaumont,  ''  you  have  other  labors  to  go  through.  My 
young  folks,"  she  continued,  addressing  her  guests,  **have 
kindly  got  up  a  dramatic  representation,  as  the  finale  to 
our  evening's  entertainments,  and  after  supper  the  theatre 
will  be  opened." 

When  the  elegant  and  substantial  repast  had  been  done  / 
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ample  justice  to,  the  company  were  conducted  through  the 
mazy  windings  of  the  old  passages,  now  lighted  by  sconces 
and  lamps,  to  the  spacious  hall,  where  rows  of  seats  were 
ranged  before  a  curtain  of  green  baize,  and  a  handsome 
pendant  chandelier  shed  brilliancy  upon  the  expectant 
throng. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


TBB  FBTB   CONTINUBD.— THE   DRAMATISED  PR07ERB. — THE 
8UCCESSFI7L  GUESS. — GENERAL  BON  SOIB. 

The  corfipany  being  all  seated  in  front  of.  the  green  cur* 
tain,  Tom,  who  according  to  his  request  had  been  made 
into  a  supernurherary  of  the  dramatic  corps  (and  was 
attired  in  the  dress  of  a  itage  footman),  went  round  the 
circle,  and  distributed  some  very  neat  play-bills,  containing 
the  following  announcement : — 
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On  FRIDAY  EVENING,  January  ^ra,  1852, 

WILL  BB   PBSSENTKO 

AN  ACTED  PROVERB. 


dramatis  P£R80NA. 

Madam  Dobson Miss  Harper. 

The  Countess  Von  Scblossinpoole Miss  Graham. 

Martha  Brown Miss  Susan  Harper. 

Nancy  (her  daughter)    Miss  Maitland. 

Justine  (a  French  waiting  maid) Miss  Mary  Graham. 

Count  Von   Scblossinpoole   Mr.  Graham, 

Sijuire  Dobson  Mr.  Harper. 

William  Brown Mr.  Richard  Maitland. 

Alexis • Miss  Agnes  Maitland. 


Doori  open  at  eleven  o'clock—performance  to  commenoaat  a  qnailet 
past  eleven. 


Soon  after  the  distribution  of  these  bills,  a  bell  rang, 
and  the  curtain,  slowly  rising,  discovered 

SCENE  I.— An  apartment  in  the  old  Moat  House. 
The  SauisB  and  his  Damb,  quaintly  attired,  seated  on  eacb  side  oiT  the 

fire-place.  ) 
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ing  to  part  with  our  dear  girl  to  a  moustachioed,  frog- 
eating  foreigner ! 

Dame  Dobson,  Ah!  1  little  thought  it  when  he  was 
brought  here  by  Sir  John  Meadows,  or  Pd  have  seen  him 
hanged  before  he  should  have  slept  in  the  best  bed ! 

Sqtdre,  Well,  "  what  canH  be  cured,  must  be  endured  ;** 
let  us  hope  our  dear  Mary  has  married  a  good  husband, 
though  he  does  live  in  such  an  outlandish  place, 

Dame  D.  Yes,  I  hope  he'll  be  kind  to  her  now  they're 
gone  to  Germany,  for  Mary  was  a  sweet,  precious  creature, 
that  she  was. 

Squire,  It  was  a  curious  thing  that  he  should  come  at 
all ;  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  tremendous  storm.  Sir 
John  Meadows  would  have  taken  him  straight  up  to  the 
«hall,  and  we  should  never  have  seen  him. 

Dame  [energetically],  I  wish  we  had  not;  perhaps  I 
shall  never  see  our  Mary  again  ! 

Squire.  Come,  come,  wffe,  this  won't  do;  the  Count 
said  as  plainly  as  he  could  in  his  broken  English,  that  he 
should  **  lub  alvays  de  great  shtonns  of  Inkerlandt,**  so  he 
did  not  regret  our  meeting. 

Dame,  Ah  !  but  he  got  a  beautiful  young  bride  by  the 
*  shtorm*  as  he  called  it — he  had  no  cause  to  grumble — toe 
have. 

Squire,     Nay,  nay.  Dame,  do  not  speak  so  rash,  *  least 
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said,  sooTiest  mended;  we  had  better  not  abuse  our  fine 
Countship  of  a  son-in-law,  he  may  be  of  use  to  us  some 
day.  If  we  cannot  find  your  grandfather's  will,  and  your 
uncle  should  die  who  has  never  disputed  your  right  to  the 
estate  of  Moat  House,  the  next  heir  will  be  *  grasping  Gre- 
gory,* as  your  cousin  is  well  named,  and  he  might  turn  us 
out  at  any  time,  and  make  us  glad  to  live  with  Count 
Schlossinpoole,  as  he  asked  us  to  do. 

Dame  [weeping],  I  hope  that  day  will  never  come  ; 
there  must  be  a  will  somewhere  ;  my  poor  old  grandfather 
always  said  he  should  leave  the  old  house  to  me,  and  old 
Sharpe,  the  lawyer,  said  he  had  made  a  will,  but  could  not 
tell  what  was  done  with  it. 

Squire,  Well,  my  dear,  we  must  hope  on ;  dry  your 
tear?,  and  let  us  go  out  for  a  walk.  [Exeunt], 

SCENET  IL— The  interior  of  a  CoUage — Martha  disco? ered  knitting  a 
stocking— Nancy  employed  in  household  duties. 

£lnter  William,  with  a  spade  on  his  shoulder,  which  he  lays  down  in 
a  corner. 

Will,     Well,  wife — well,  Nancy,  how  are  you  both 
eugh  !  but  I'm  tired,  and  that's  truth  !  it*s  no  joke  tramp- 
ing home  four  miles  in  such  weather  as  this  !     [sits  doum]. 

Mar.     No,    poor   soul,   it  isn't,    indeed !  it  does  blow, 
12 
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ftbove  a  bit !  It  has  been  much  such  a  day  as  when  you 
and  I  were  married,  William ;  it  is  twelve  years  this  very 
day. 

Will.  Bless  me,  Martha,  why  so  it  is  !  and  our  young 
lady  was  married  the  same  day.  Dear!  dear!  what 
changes  there  have  been,  to  be  sure,  since  then!  To 
think  that  old  Master  and  Missus  should  have  had  to  turn 
out  of  their  old  house,  just  for  want  of  her  grandfather 
making  a  Will. 

Nan.  [bringing  her  father  some  supper \.  How  was  it, 
father,  that  there  ever  was  any  dispute  about  Madam  Dob- 
son  having  the  property  ? 

Mar.  J  can't  tell  you  child.  I  ben't  no  lawyer;  but 
it  was  something  about  sonship,  and  heirship.  Weren't  it, 
William  ? 

Will.  It  was  this,  you  see,  Martha  ;  our  missus's 
father  died  before /as  father  (when  she  was  quite  r  little 
un),  and  so  unless  the  old  master  tcilled  the  Moat  House 
to  his  granddaughter,  il  went  to  his  eldest  son  and  Ail 
children. 

Mar.  Ah  !  and  as  long  as  her  uncle  lived  he  left  her 
peaceable,  for  he  had  plenty  of  money,  and  a  fine  estate^ 
without  turning  his  poor  niece  out  of  t*^e  house  in  which 
she  was  born  and  bred. 

Nan.     Then  whose  fault  is  it  now  ? 
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Will.  Why,  *  Grasping  Gregory's/  as  he  is  called ;  a 
Mr.  Jenkins,  who  married  the  only  daughter  of  this  kind 
uncle  ;  he  has  got  a  son,  and  wonU  give  nothing  away  that 
he  can  keep.     If  there  was  hut  a  Will ! 

Mar,  Wall,  it's  a  shame,  and  so  it  is — of  course  Mr. 
Dohson  meant  to  leave  this  property  to  his  granddaughter. 
What  did  he  marry  her  to  her  cousin  for,  but  that  the  old 
family  seat,  and  the  old  family  name  might  go  together  ? 
Why,  it  has  been  Dobson  of  the  Moat  House,  time  out  of 
mind! 

Nan.  O !  mother,  mother,  do  listen  to  the  wind  and 
rain  !  is  it  not  dreadful  ? 

Will.  Aye,  Nancy,  your  mother,  and  our  young  lady 
at  the  Moat  Hquse,  have  both  to  thank  such  weather  as 
this  for  getting  them  good  husbands;  so  look  out,  my  dear, 
who  knows  but  you  may  have  equal  good  luck. 

Nan.  You  must  have  your  joke,  father,  but  I  have  heard 
mother  say,  that  if  you  had  not  been  so  patient  under  the 
pain  of  the  broken  arm  you  got  when  that  great  tree  fell, 
she  would  not  have  had  you. 

Will.  Hark !  is  that  only  the  wind  howling  ?  or  is  it 
any  one  calling  !  [listeTis.] 

[Voices  without.     Help — holloa — holloa.] 

[  William  opens  the  door,  which  is  almost  driven  in  by  the 
Storm  ;  shouts  in  reply  ;  a  party  enter ,  consisting  of  a  lady 
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and  gentleman,  a  little  boy,  and  a  female  attendant^  aU  ap 
parently  half  drenched  with  rain,  and  much  fatigued 
Martha  and  Nancy  help  them  off  loith  some  of  titeir  cloaks, 
(^c.  Lady  speaks  aside  to  the  gerttleman,  and  then  ad' 
dresses  Martha  in  a  foreign  accent.] 

Lady.  My  good  woman,  we  must  on  you  intrude  for 
room  to  sleep  in  to-night. 

Mar.  [in  alarm].  Eh  !  Madam  »  we  have  not  got  a 
room  for  the  likes  of  you. 

Boy.  Dear  mother,  we  can  lie  down  on  the  floor — any 
where  hut  stop  in  the  carriage. 

Maid.  Ah  I  Madame— quel  horreur  I  to  sleep  in  dis 
littel  chambre  ! 

[Nancy  whispers  her  mother,  and  goes  up  stairs,     Crentle^ 
man  again  speaks  to  his  wife,  who  turns  to  Martha,'] 

Lady.  Go  you  to  your  bed,  we  will  sit  down  here  till 
morning.      [Nancy  comes  down  stairs  and  goes  to  Lady.] 

Naji.  [curtseying].  If  you  please,  ma'am,  you  and  Miss 
here  [curtseying  to  the  Maid,  who  curtsies  in  return]  cau 
sleep  in  mother*8  bed.  and  the  gentleman  and  the  little  boy 
can  have  mine. 

Lady.  Thank  you  ver  much,  we  wjjl  not  forget  you? 
kindness  ;  [they  go  up  stairs.] 

WW.  Why,  Martha !  that's  our  young  lady,  I  do  be 
lieve,  and  her  husband  and  son  ! 
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Mar.  Heart  alive  !  William,  I  do  think  you're  right ; 
but  she  spoke  sofurrin  like,  and  would  not  raise  her  veil ; 
and  he  has  never  spoke  at  all,  and  has  kept  up  his  fur 
collar,  so  that  what  with  that  and  his  moustachios,  I  could 
not  make  him  out. 

Nan,  Is  that  a  real  German  Count  ?  Dear !  he's  very 
like  an  English  Captain,  only  more  hairy  ! 

Mar,  Well,  come,  child,  and  you,  husband,  let  us  go 
and  lie  down  on  the  clean  straw  we*ve  just  got  in  to  the 
back  room,  ready  for  thatching  our  old  cottage  anew. 

WiU,  Ah  !  we  should  never  have  persuaded  old  Smith 
to  have  had  it  done,  if  it  had  been  as  mild  a  spring  as  last 
year.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  Ill.—Partof  the  interior  of  a  room  at  the  old  Moat  House— some 
of  the  outer  vail  blowo  down— the  wainscot  torn  down  in  places— frag- 
ments of  broken  furniture,  &c.,  the  whole  looking  ruinous  and  wretched. 

Enter  Sdnias  and  Madam  Domov,  each  more  aged — he  with  a  sti^k, 
she  wearing  spectacles— they  stand  in  sad  grief  and  surprise. 

Dame.  Well-a-day !  Well-a-day  !  to  think  that  ever  I 
should  see  this  day !  my  grandfather's  old  room  nearly 
knocked  to  pieces !  his  arm-chair  broken  !  his  picture 
fallen  down !  O  dear  I  O  dear !  my  heart  will  surely 
break.  [Cries,  and  wrings  her  hands. 

Squire.    Come,  Molly,  my  dear  wife,  cheer  up.     I  would 
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not  Have  let  you  come,  if  I  had  thought  you  would  ha^e 
taken  on  so. 

Dame,  AH !  it  is  like  our  fortunes  now  !  well  may  my 
kind  grandfather's  chair  he  broken,  when  a  stranger  to  his 
heart  and  name  is  to  sit  in  it.  Well  may- his  picture  fall, 
when  one  whom  he  loved  so  well  is  to  be  thrust  fr<»n  his 
door  by  an  upstart  like  that  Gregory  Jenkins ! 

Squire,  [looking  round  on  hearing  a  rvoise'].  Dear ! 
dear !  who  are.  all  these  people  coming  in  with  William, 
and  Martha  Brown,  I  wish  they  had  not  brought  strangers 
to  the  old  place,  when  they  knew  we  were  here ! 

[Enter  party  of  last  night,  William,  ^c.  ^J] 

Wm,  [bowing],  I  beg  your  pardon.  Squire,  but  this 
lady  and  gentleman  be  furrinen,  and  want  just  to  look 
about  this  old  place  for  a  sight,  like.  [Aside,'] — I  wonder 
if  he'll  know  'em. 

Squire,  They  have  as  much  right  here,  William,  as 
we  have  now,  [sighs]  but  still  I  wish  they  had  not  come 
to-day. 

Alexis  [goes  up  to  Madam  Dobson],  If  you  please, 
ma'am,  may  I  run  about  just  where  I  like  in  this  funny 
old  place. 

Dame.     Bless  your  sweet  face,  child ;  yes,  but  come 
back,  let  me  look  at  you  again  [agitated].    Dear,  dear! 
(  how  like  he  is  to  our  darling  Mary  !  ) 
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Squirt  [starting,] — Eh  !  what !  so  he  is  !  why,  child — 

Speak — whose  little  boy  are  you  ?  [Count  and  Coun* 

tess  advance  to  the  old  couple,  and  each  seize  a  hand,] 

Countess.  Our  boy,  dear  father !  your  grandchild,  my 
dearest  mother ! — we  came  from  Germany  on  purpose  to 
see  you  in  the  dear  old  house  again  ;  and  to  stay  with  you 
in  happy  England  for  some  months. 

Dame  [u^eeping  and  kissing  her  daughter].  We  have 
so  longed  to  see  you,  my  darling !  and  now  you  are  really 
come,  we  have  no  home  to  welcome  you  to. 

Squire  [mournfully].  It  is  too  true,  Mary,  the  Count 
and  you  have  now  two  poor  old  outcasts  for  your  parents ! 

Cou7it,  Den,  il  faut  que  vous  reviendrez  avec  nous* 
You  vil  lib  vid  me  and  my  vife,  she  is  goot  vife,  she  is  goot 
moder,  she  sail  be  goot  dochtor ! 

Alexis  [laughing  and  dancing  about],  O  !  yes,  grand- 
mother, I  shall  so  like  to  have  you,  and  this  funny  old 
grentleman  in  our  old  Sc/iloss,  I  love  England,  and  I  al- 
ways speak  English  ;  but  I  like  Germany  too.  [Dafices 
about,  and  in  so  doing  t^^bles  over  a  broken  chair,  and 
cries  out.  They  all  run  to  look  for  him,  but  he  has  dU* 
appeared,] 

Countess  [in  alarm],  Alexis,  mon  cher  fils,  darling, 
mein  leihling  !  0\  ou  etes  vous  ?  where  are  you  ?  Speak ' 
Sprich  ein  wal  !    I  shall  die  if  my  boy  is  lost ! 
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JusttTte  [screams].  O  !  le  mignon  !  U  tres  cher  eirfant ! 
U  est  perdu  !  vere  you  put  yoursel,  monsieur  Alexis  ?  0/ 
mafoi  !  mais  c*est  terrible  !  ! 

Nana/.  Don*t  stand  crying  and  making  a  noise,  Miss, 
but  help  to  look  for  the  young  gentIeman..[Pti2Ztn^  the 
thing  aside.] 

Count.     Mein  kind,  *  mien  sohH,^  sprich  ein  nud. 

Countess.     [caUs].     Alexis !  Alexis  ! 

Alexis  [in  a  faint  voice].  Pm  here,  dear  mother,  ail  in 
the  dark. 

[WUliamt  Martha^  and  the  rest  begin  ntovifig  about  the 
rubbishy  find  a  large  hole  in  the  pannel  of  the  wairtscot^ 
break  mere  away,  and  all  go  through.] 

SCENE  IV. — A  small  room  like  a  closet,  Tery  dark ;  the  people  all  grope 
about  with  their  hands,  until  William  calls  out. 

William.  Stand  still,  all  of  you;  I  think  I  feel  a 
shutter.  There ;  hurra !  there's  some  light  for  us  ;  now 
we  shall  see  what  we  are  about.  [Pulls  aside  an  old  shut' 
tert  and  discovers  the  imside  of  the  room^  in  tohich  stands  an 
old  oak  chest,  a  rusty  bunch  of  keys  hanging  in  the  lock.] 

Dame  [in  amazement].  I  never  knew  of  this  room  be- 
fore in  my  life  !  what  can  it  have  been  used  for  ? 

Squire.  Let  us  open  the  chest.  [Turns  the  key  Vfiii 
some  difficulty.] 
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Alexis  [ptUting  his  hand  tn].  O,  grandfathei!  here 
is  nothing  in  the  chest  but  this  old  piece  of  parchment. 
[holds  it  up,"] 

Squire  [snatching  it,  and  opening  it  hastily].  Why, 
goodness  !  Molly,  look  here  !  it  is  your  grandfather^s  Will ! 

Dame  [eagerly].  O  !  read  it,  Richard,  read  it.  Who 
has  he  left  the  old  house  to  ? 

Squire  [murmurs  over  part  to  himself^  then  reads  aloud]. 
"  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  dear  granddaughter,  Mary, 
the  child  of  my  beloved  son,  John  Dobson,  the  estate  and 
manor  of  the  Moat  House,  for  herself  and  heirs  for  ever.** 

William.     Hurra  !  hurra  ! 

Dame  [crying  with  joy].  Then,  dear  Mary,  you  and 
your  darling  boy  have  got  an  English  home,  after  all. 

Countess.  Well,  dearest  mother,  and  we  will  gratefully 
share  it  with  you  sometimes,  for  if  we  had  not  brought 
this  mischievous  boy  to  see  the  tumble-down  house  of  his 
ancestors,  we  should  never  have  found  the  Will  in  thip 
unheard-of  ^place. 

Count.  It  is  alvays  de  great  shtorms  of  Inkerlandt  dat 
brings  de  good  luck  ! 

Martha  [curtseying].  So  say  I,  my  lord,  for  they  got 
my  young  lady  a  good  husband,  and  me  not  a  bad  one. 

Squire.  Well,  let  us  all  go  down  to  the  Inn,  in  the 
village,  and  talk  over  our  plans  for  the  future.     I  think» 
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from  all  tnat  has  happened,  we  may  agree  in  the  truth  of 
the  old  proverb,  which  [turning  and  bowing  to  the  audience] 
our  friends  here  have   most  probably  guessed  ere  this. 

[Curtain  falls, 

**  Admirable !'*  «*  very  good  !""  what  can  it  be?" 
were  some  of  the  expressions  heard  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  piece. 

**Come,  come,  Maitland,  you  know  all  about  it,  of 
course,"  remarked  Mr.  Mason  of  the  match;  "tell  us  wha' 
the  proverb  is." 

"  Indeed,''  replied  Mr.  Maitland,  "  I  am  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  yourself;  but  I  will  give  a  guess.  How  must  we 
summon  one  of  the  Driraiatis  Personse  ? "  turning  to  Miss 
Chapman. 

"  Thus,"  she  answered,  applying  a  small  silver  whistl. 
to  her  lips,  in  obedience  to  whose  shrill  call,  Squire  Dobson 
stood  again  before  the  audience. 

**  I  am  requested  to  ask  whether  your  Acted  Proverb 
was  that  of  •  Where  there's  a  toill  there's  a  Way  ?'"  ob- 
served Mr.  Maitland,  standing  up  and  addressing  John, 

"  It  was  not,  sir,"  replied  the  Squire,  with  a  bow,  and 
again  retired. 

**  I  say,  Cameron,"  said  Mr.  Barnes,  in  a  low  and  hall 
apologetic  tone,  to  his  young  friend,  "  here's  a  pretty  go 
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ihat  Stupid  man  of  mine  has  brought  my  pony  with  the 
fcaddle  on,  instead  of  putting  him  in  the  gig.  I  fear  you 
must  walk  home." 

"  No,  no,"  said  kind  Mrs.  Beaumont,  who  overheard  the 
conversation,  **  your  friend  must  stay  here  to-night.  It 
•vill  be  but  putting  one  more  into  the  omnibus." 

**  If  my.  man  had  not  been  so  thoughtless  and  stupid, 
you  would  not  have  had  the  pleasure  of  being  Mrs.  Beau- 
mont's guest,  James,"  said  Mr.  Barnes;  *<you  see,  that 
must  be  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  one  any  good.'" 

"  That's  it,  Barnes,  that's  ir,"  cried  Cameron,  in  delight, 
and  hitting  his  friend  a  hearty  slap  on  the  back. 

**  That's  what,  James?"  he  asked,  in  amazement  and 
slight  pain,  from  his  friend's  enthusiasm. 

**  The  proverb,  the  proverb,  man.  Here.  Miss  Chapman, 
call  your  friend  the  Squire — *  Whistle,  and  ke^U  come  to 
you,'  or  lend  it  to  me,  will  you  ? "  and  receiving  the  tiny 
instrument  from  her  hands,  he  blew  it  so  long,  so  loud  and 
shrilly,  that  the  curtain  rose  again,  and  the  whole  of  *  the 
company'  stood  arrayed  before  a  pretty  drop  scene,  to  hear 
why  they  were  thus  summoned.     Mr.  Maitland  spoke  : — 

'*  Noble  Countess,  gentle  Dame,  fair  Count,  and  honest 
Squire,  and  you,  good  Yeoman,  with  your  comely  wife ; 
we've  called  you  here  once  more,  before  your  sympathiz- 
ing friends,  to  hear  our  hearty  congratulations,  and  receive 
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our  thanks.     The  happy  denauemeTit  to  all  your  varied 

ills  has  proved  to  our  satisfaction,  as  you  unshed  it  would, 

that 

*  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  one  any  good.' 

And  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  it  has  been  repre- 
sented, I  beg,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  house,  to  thank 
you  most  sincerely." 

A  hearty  clapping  of  hands,  and  rounds  of  applause, 
followed  this  address ;  and  *  the  manager'  then  said,  "  In 
the  name  of  myself  and  *  company,'  I  thank  you  for  your 
indulgence  and  your  praise.  The  happy  resuks  which 
have  attended  our  efforts,  prove  that  in  performing  ojte 
proverb  we  have  realized  another : — 

*  All's  well  that  ends  well.'" 

The  dramatic  group  then  made  a  respectful  obeisance,  and 
the  cuTtBiin  JinaUy  feli  for  the  evening. 

The  guests  now  began  to  depart,  all  highly  pleased  with 
the  diversity  and  novelty  of  their  evening's  entertainment, 
and  Mrs.  Beaumont  gave  a  verbal  invitation  to  a  few  of 
her  most  intimate  acquaintance,  to  come  on  Tuesday  to  s 
little  party  she  contemplated,  in  quite  a  different  style. 
As  the  last  carriage  drove  from  the  door,  her  daughter  and 
grandchildren  insisted  upon  her  immediately  retiring  tc 
rest. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

PERILOUS  PLEASURES. — MISS    CHAFMAN*S    DIARY. -^CHRISTKAS 
TREES  IN  SILE8U. — ST.  GEOROE's   HALL  AT  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

A  MBERT,  talking,  laughing,  getting-up  was  that  of  the 
next  morning !  and  in  each  room  the  occupants  had  so  much 
to  say,  and  to  do^  in  their  recapitulations  of  last  night's 
amusements,  that  the  breakfast-bell  rung  twice  its  cheerful 
summons  ere  the  oak  parlor  received  its  complement  of 
guests. 

"  Now,  dear  grandmother,**  said  Mary,  anxiously,  **  you 
must  be  very  quiet  to-day." 

"  I  think  a  sledging  down  to  Ferndale  this  bright  morning 
would  be  quite  refreshing,"  returned  her  grandmother. 
'*  You  know  I  hope  to  hare  another  party  on  Tuesday,  but 
as  some  of  my  principal  wished-for  guests  have  not  receive 
ed  their  invitation,  I  wish  to  take  it  in  person." 

'*  Who  is  grandmother  alluding  to?"  said  Julia,  won- 
deringly ;  "  I  have  no  idea  !" 

'"  All  in  good  time,"  replied  her  grandmother,  enjoying 
their  astonishment ;  "  when  I  know  if  my  guests  can  come, 
I  will  consult  with  my  young  councillors  as  to  the  bo<t 
mode  of  amusing  them." 
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After  breakfast  the  parties  divided,  Mrs.  Beaumont  tak 
*ng  Mrs,  Maitland,  Miss  Chapman,  and  Mr.  Cameron 
with  her. 

'*  If  you  please,  dear  grandmother,  not  to  be  gone  more 
than  an  hour  and  a  half,"  pleaded  George,  "  for  we  wish 
to  take  Cameron  down  the  hills,  and  I  want  Ivan  to  help 
me  to  show  off  some  of  the  *  perilous  pleasures*  which  Mr. 
Maitland  deprecates." 

"  We  will  do  our  best  to  oblige  you,"  replied  his  indul- 
gent relative ;  and  she  called  to  her  northern  coachman, 
as  soon  as  they  were  all  seated,  **  P'skerrai,  Ivan,  na  zat 
se  chas,"  (Make  haste,  Ivan,  come  back  very  soon),  in  so 
lively  a  tone,  that  the  Russian,  who  had  learned  to  love 
his  English  mistress  for  her  constant  and  thoughtful  kind- 
ness, took  off  his  picturesque  cap  with  both  his  hands,  and 
bowed  his  head  with  an  almost  reverential  feeling  at  the 
cheerful  spirit  of  his  aged  lady. 

"  Sloushi  soudarina,"  (I  hear,  madam),  he  said,  and, 
in  obedience  to  her  wishes,  his  beautiful  horses  started  off 
at  full  speed,  and  bore  them  rapidly  on  their  road  towards 
Ferndale. 

Until  the  return  of  the  sledge  party,  all  pursued  different 
amusements  ;  and  when  Ivan  was  at  liberty  to  attend  his 
young  master's  commands,  a  numerous  section  of  the  party 
iccompanied  *  King  George,'  to  the  scene  of  his  intendeJ 
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exploits ;  and  after  he  had  acted  as  charioteer  to  some  of 
the  ladies,  taken  James  Cameron  down  properly  twice, 
and  thus  entrapped  him  intaa  third  ride,  in  which  he  ir 
dulged  his  inclination  of  victimizing  a  novice,  he  called  t. 
Ivan  to  come  and  show  off  some  of  the  modes  in  which 
this  exilarating,  but  sometimes  dangerous  sport,  may  be 
pursued.  The  sledges  being  again  placed  side  by  side, 
George  and  the  Russian  took  their  station  on  them  in  the 
various  postures  of  kneeling,  lying  flat  on  their  back,  and, 
going  head-foremost ;  and,  as  ^finale  to  their  extraordinary 
and  well-named  "  perilous  pleasure,"  they  descended 
closely  side  by  side,  with  each  an  arm  thrown  over  the  other's 
back,  and  shooting  oflf  with  great  rapidity,  maintained 
their  curious  interlacement  to  the  end  of  their  icy  road. 
This  feat  called  forth  great  admiration,  but  it  was  not  un- 
mixed with  fear,  and  Mr.  Maitland  joined  the  frightened 
females  in  requesting  it  might  not  be  repeated. 

"  This  amusement   must  be    particularly   gay   in   St. 
Petersburg,  I  should  think,"  observed  Cameron. 

**  Yes,"  replied  George,  **  the  variety  of  costume  gives 
an  eflect  to  the  scene,  which  the  mere  coats  and  round 
hats  of  Englishmen  never  can,  but  yet,  strange  to  say,  the 
English'  hills,  as  they  are  termed  (meaning  those  belong 
ing  exclusively  to  the  British  residents  in  Petersburg)  are 
always  better  made,  and  more  thronged  than  any  of  thr         i 
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native  ones,  and  more  dangerous  exploits  performed  at 
them." 

'*  Except  during  *  the  Butter  week/  as  it  is  called/' 'said 
Mary,  "  when  the  shows  are  all  erected  on  the  fine  Isaac's 
plain,  and  the  'Ice  hills'  are  crowded  from  morning  till 
night  with  the  mujiks  and  the  country  women." 

In  the  evening  the  conversation  ahout  the  amusements 
of  the  previous  day  was  resumed,  and  after  the  guests  had 
reiterated  their  admiration  at  the  appearance  of  the  Christ- 
mas tree,  Mrs.  Graham  said,  "  We  saw  one  of  these  pretty 
devices  each  year  that  we  were  abroad ;  and  my  dear 
mother  resolved  the  first  winter  we  returned  to  England 
she  would  transplant  the  '  exotic'  with  her,  but  we  have  not 
followed  our  example  in  every  respect.  They  are  in  Ger- 
many and  other  countries  carried  to  a  much  greater 
extent." 

'*  The  first  we  attended,  if  you  remember,  dear  madam, 
was  at  the  Count  Kiesselwasser's,"  said  Miss  Chapman, 
"  near  Breslaw." 

"  Yes,  and  I  recollect,  my  good  friend,  that  you  made  a 
copious  entry  in  your  amusing  journal  of  the  events  of  the 
evening,"  returned  Mrs.  Graham.  *»  Suppose,  as  our 
minds  really  require  some  rest  this  evening,  as  well  as  our 
bodies,  that  you  were  to  oblige  us  by  reading  it  aloud.  . 
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Some  of  our  friends  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  mode  oi 
keeping  Christmas  in  Germany." 

Miss  Chapman,  being  eagerly  pressed  to  comply  with 
this  request,  went  up  stairs  for  the  volume  of  manuscript 
desired,  and  on  her  return,  the  happy  party  drew  closer 
round  the  cheerful  fire,  and  listened  to  her  entertaining 
narrative. 

"  Being  one  of  the  guests  invited  to  celebrate  Christmas 

Eve  at  B I  went,  resolved  to  make  the  best  use  of 

my  eyes,  in  what  I  knew  would  be  to  me  a  perfectly  novel 
scene.  We  found  the  whole  of  the  family  assembled  at 
the  Chateau ;  children,  grandchildren,  uncles,  aunts,  and 
cousins,  of  all  ages,  and  from  far  and  near.  At  six  o'clock, 
the  company  were  all  requested  to  go  down  stairs,  to  the 
room  in  which  the  presents  were  to  be  given  ;  to  most  of 
those  present  this  move  was  productive  of  no  surprise, 
whatever  it  might  have  been  of  pleasure,  but  on  my  mind 
it  produced  both,  as  the  house  is  so  large,  and  so  old,  that 
a  mere  walk  through  its  rambling  passages  and  ancient 
chambers  seems  to  open  whole  pages  of  by-gone  history  to 
one's  imagination.  Down  went  the  guests  in  •  orderly  dis- 
order.'  The  Count  and  his  elder  children  ;  the  Colonel  of 
the  eldest  son's  regiment;  fathers  and  mothers  ;  the  nurses, 
with  infants  in  their  arms,  with  the  seven  little  ones  who 
I  could  walk ;  uncles,  aunts,  and  guests,  pHe  mile  down 
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to  the  Countess,  she  sakl  to  my  friend,  *  d  la  droite^'NLiss  A.* 
but  she  did  not  hear  her,  and  that  side  being  much  thronged 
by  persons  surrounding  the  children,  we  turned  to  the  left 
instead.  Here,  against  the  wall,  were  all  the  presents  ar- 
ranged for  the  sons — stocks,  waistcoats,  gloves,  perfumery, 
&c.  ;  it  was  like  a  bazaar.  At  this  moment  the  Count 
came  up  to  my  friend,  and  politely  said  *  Vous  n*  avez  pas 
encore  trouvee  votre  place,  Miss.*  Miss  A.  like  myself, 
had  been  too  much  absorbed  by  the  novelty  of  the  scene  to 
have  thought  of  herself,  but  she  now  followed  the  kind 
Count  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  room.  We  paused 
in  our  progress  to  give  another  glance  at  the  children  ;  who, 
each  seated  in  a  chair  at  the  table,  were  hugging  their 
dolls,  munching,  crunching,  feeding,  and  stuffing  to  their 
hearts*  content.  Arrived  at  the  table  on  the  right-hand 
side,  we  found  the  centre  occupied  by  the  Christmas  tree 
of  my  friend's  pupil,  lighted  up  similarly  to  the  others ; 
whilst  on  each  side  were  the  presents  intended  for  Miss  A. 
and  the  German  governess.  It  was  not  an  elegant  style 
of  illumination  which  designated  their  possessions,  being 
what  is  there  termed  a  wax  stock, in  England  a  tunrl.sxich.  ^ 
as  we  see  in  the  windows  of  oilmen  ;  and  their  names  be- 
ing stuck  on  with  a  pin.  The  effect  was  extraordinary  of 
.  all  these  wax  lights  illumined  at  once ;  the  gay  color  ol 
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meats,  honboiis,  and  toys.  Most  of  the  party,  when  they 
had  eaien  'enough,  practised  economy,  and  put  out  theii 
lights.     Not  so  my  fair  friend ;   she  obliged  both  me  and 
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"  The  description  of  the  room  in  which  the  Christinas 
trees  are  arranged,  is  from  my  personal  survey,  but  the 
ceremonial  itself  from  mere  heresay,"  replied  Miss  Chap- 
man. 

"  Well,  give  us  the  benefit  of  both,  if  you  please,"  said 
Mrs.  Maitland  ;  and  Miss  Chapman,  re-opening  her  MS.» 
said,  **  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  the  description  of  the 
whole  of  the  magnificent  suite  of  state  rooms  in  *  the  Win- 
ter Palace,'  which  we  saw  at  the  time  of  the  splendid 
spectacle  of  *  blessing  the  water,'  as  it  is  called,  but  will 
read  the  few  concluding  remarks  I  made  on  the  occasion  : — 

•*From  thence  (the  Salle  de  Marechaux,  hung  round 
with  the  portraits  of  the  Marshals  engaged  in  the  allied 
army  against  France)  our  polite  friends  conducted  us  to 
the  splendid  *  Hall  of  St.  George,'  an  apartment  reserved 
expressly  for  state  receptions,  and  not  shown  to  casual  vis- 
itors. The  official  character  of  Monsieur  M.,  as  one  of  the 
<  Aides-de-camps'  at  court,  procured  us  this  favor. 

"  This  magnificent  apartment  has  the  beautiful  white 
polished  walls  and  pillars,  similar  to  those  we  had  pre- 
viously admired  in  *  la  salle  blanche,^  which  are  relieved 
6y  recesses  lined  with  crimson  velvet,  in  which  stand  ex- 
quisite statues  ;  whilst  splendid  mirrors  in  alternate  com- 
partments, reflect  and  repeat  the  chaste  elegance  of  the 
whole. 
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cipally  of  jewelry,  and  increase  in  value  and  brilliancy 
each  year." 

Miss  Chapman  here  closed  her  book,  and  again  received 
the  thanks  of  the  whole  party,  for  the  amusement  and 
instruction  it  had  afforded. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


PROPOSAL  FOR  A  SCHOOL  TREAT. — THE  TETE-A-TETE  INTER- 
RUPTED.— FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  CHARADES.  ^ENIGMATICAL 
DINNER. 

"  I  MUST  now  request,  my  friends,  that  you  will  give  me 
your  attention  first,  and  your  advice  afterwards,  upon  a 
matter  of  some  little  importance,"  said  Mrs.  Beaumont, 
rising  from  the  breakfast-table  on  Monday  morning,  and 
taking  possession  of  her  own  particular  arm-chair.  "  You 
have  all  been  so  politely  observant  of  my  desire  for  silence 
on  the  subject,  that  I  mean  now  to  reward  you  by  a  full 
disclosure  of  my  plans  and  wishes." 

The  party,  one  and  all,  promised  their  attention  and 
assistance^. 
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successftil.  But  I  must  have  something  more  encouraging 
than  mere  bare  walls  to  recite  my  ditties  to,  so  Mary,  you 
must  kindly  come  about  half  an  hour  hence,  and  bring  the 
guitar  with  you,  that  we  may  try  an  effect  or  two." 

Mary  promised  to  oblige  him,  and  then  her  grandmother 
continued  her  arrangements. 

**  You  now  see  for  what  I  wanted  your  theatre,  my  dears," 
she  said  ;  *'  it  is  to  be  turned  into  a  regular  play-room  at 
one  period  of  the  evening,  and  converted  into  a  '  salle  a 
manger^  at  another." 

"  We  have  been  holding  a  council  of  six,  grandmother, 
with  Mrs.  Maitland  for  our  president,"  said  George,  ad- 
vancing from  one  of  the  large  bay  windows,  "  and  we  have 
drawn  up  this  programme  for  your  inspection  and  sanction ;" 
and  he  displayed  a  paper  to  Mrs.  Beaumont,  which  she 
perused  with  much  satisfaction. 

**  Now,  where  is  Ivan  and  his  axe  ?"  cried  George  ;  "  he 
is  a  clever  fellow,  and  uses  this  national  implement  in  a 
most  extraordinary  way.  We  must  knock  up  a  sort  of 
daiSf  grandmother,  for  you  and  the  other  grandees  to  sit 
upon',  whilst  the  *  little  folks  below'  are  running  and 
tumbling  about ;  so  good-bye  till  dinner  time.  Come 
lads,  leave  the  young  ladies  to  their  own  devices  for  an 

Lhour  or  two." 
The  seniors  found  plenty  of  employment  and  entertain-         # 
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ment,  and  the  girls  were  busily  engaged  in  repairing  the 
balloon,  and  putting  in  a  quantity  of  common  nuts  and 
walnuts,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  more  rare  eatables, 
which  had  been  abstracted  and  demolished. 

"  I  wonder  how  John  and  Mary  are  getting  on  in  the 
cellaret,"  said  Julia.  **  I  should  like  to  take  a  peep  at 
them,  so  stick  this  piece  of  paper  on,  and  then  come  with 
me." 

Passing  quickly  along  the  many  windings  of  the  long 
passages,  the  mirthful  girls  at  length  stole  quietly  into  the 
old  hall ;  but  they  almost  feared  their  jesting  errand  would 
prove  fruitless,  when  at  the  farther  end  they  observed 
George  and  his  three  male  companions  busily  directing  and 
assisting  Joseph  and  Ivan  in  the  movement  and  arrange- 
ment of  divers  boards,  which  now  and  then  fell  on  the 
floor  with  rather  a  startling  noise,  not  propitious  to  the 
process  of  "  composition,"  which  they  supposed  was  being 
carried  on  within  the  little  cell.  Thither,  however,  they 
crept  quietly,  as  they  saw  the  door  was  ajar,  and  Julia  and 
Susan  first  approaching  it,  heard  John  in  a  most  emphatic 
tone  making  the  inquiry — 

And  say,  when  summoned  from  the  world  and  thee, 

I  lay  my  head  beneath  the  willow  tree, 

Wilt  ihotty  sweet  mourner !  at  my  stone  appear, 

And  soothe  my  parted  spirit  ling'ring  near? 
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•*  He  can  never  be  going  to  arrange  those  words  to  music  ' 
whispered  Julia,  and  peeping  in,  she  saw  John  comfort- 
bly  seated  in  an  old  arm-chair,  with  his  feet  upon  tie 
fender  of  the  stove,  whilst  opposite  to  him  sat  Mary,  the 
guitar  hanging  listlessly  by  her  side,  and  her  looks  fastened 
upon  John*s  face,  who  held  a  book  in  his  left  hand,  and 
kept  his  right  one  waving  and  swaymg.  in  emphatic 
gesture. 

"  That  is  what  you  call  'courting  the  muses,'  is  it?*' 
laughed  Julia.  "  Pray  which  is  the  chorus  we  are  all  to 
sing?" 

"  0,  we  have  written  that,  and  sung  it,  and  approved 
it,"  returned  John,  rallying  his  courage,  **  and  thus  having 
done  our  work,  we  thought  it  no  harm  to  indulge  in  some 
of  •  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  for  the  satisfactory  conclusion 
to  our  trouble.  But,  I  say,  is  not  dinner  ready  ?  for  I  am 
getting  voraciously  hungry,'*  and  so  saying,  he  put  his 
book  in  his  pocket,  and  ran  off  to  prepare  for  the  expected 
meal. 

When  the  usual  evening  gathering  took  place,  John  and 
Mary  were  both  quizzed  for  their  sly  method  of  procurir^ 
a  tite  a  tSte,  but  they  defended  themselves  so  cleverly  and 
good-humoredly,  that  Mrs.  Beaumont  called  "  a  truce,* 
and  proposed  some  species  of  amusement  for  the  party. 

'*  I  should  like  a  hit  or  two  at  backgammon,"  she  said 
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Mf  Mr.  Maitland  will  indulge  an  old  woman.  Miss 
Chapman,  attack  your  friend  Richard  at  chess ;  I  hear  he 
is  an  adept.  Come,  my  friends,  what  will  the  rest  of 
you  do?" 

"  We  have  heen  very  idle  lately,  grandmother,"  re- 
turned Julia,  **  80  we  will  work  a  little,  and  make  these 
young  gentlemen  amuse  us  hy  giving  us  some  charades  or 
puzzles." 

"  I  have  some  very  good  charades,  fair  Julia,"  said  John. 
"  which  I  will  fetch  from  my  room  ;"  and  in  a  short  time 
he  had  again  seated  himself  hy  her  side,  with  a  parte 
feutUe  in  his  hand.  •*  Now  then,"  he  said,  "  •  lend  me 
your  ears,'  as  the  Turks  say.     This  is  an  easy  one : — 

When  foreign  nations  letigued  in  fight 

Our  realm  to  overthrow ; 
Upon  my  Jirst  Britannia's  might 

Subdued  the  haughty  foe. 
In  many  a  hall,  where  fashion  reigns  • 

And  ennui  holds  her  power, 
Attention  oil  my  second  gains^ 

To  wile  the  tedious  hour. 
My  whole  beheld  a  glorious  fray, 

That  beat  a  hero  down, 
And  won,  on  that  eventful  day, 

Another's  laurel^^rown. 
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"  I  have  it,  I  have  it,"  cried  Julia ;  "  it  is  Waterloo." 
"  Quite  right,  fair  lady.     Now  for  a  bit  of  the  tender 
and  sentimental ; — 

Seated  beneath  the  arching  bough, 

A  fountain  sparkling  nigh, 
With  guardian  Water-god  below, 

Sweet  odors  floating  by, 
Ofl  has  my  frsty  with  blush  and  sigfas, 

Been  sever'd  from  the  fair ; 
Who  to  her  lover,  the  rich  prize 

My  second  scarcely  dare. 
If  whilst  this  blissful  period  flies 

Some  spy  should  do  my  whoUy 
They'd  wish  the  Water-god  to  rise, 
*  And  drown  him  in  the  bowl.' 
*'  It  is  what  you  do  even  now  on  my  good  temper  and 
patience,  John,"   said  his   aunt,    **  by   twisting  up  my 
netting  silk  into  all  sorts  of  knots,  during  your  reading — 
trespass," 

"  Aye,  aye,  aunt,  you  have  *  sat  beneath  the  arching 
bough'  yourself  not  so  many  years  since,"  laughed  John, 
"  or  you  would  not  so  quickly  have  found  it  out.** 

"Go  on,  you  saucy  lad,  with  your  reading,"  said  his 
I  uncle,  from  the  backgammon  table,  "  or  I  shall  send  one  ot  ; 
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"  The  next  is  in  quite  a  different  style ;  martial^  yet 
melancholy ;  monitory  and  memorable  : — 

When  to  the  field  the  hero  goes, 
For  conquest  wild,  for  fame  athirst, 
Feeble  would  fall  his  sabre's  blows, 
If  forged  without  my Jirgt. 

Without  my  second  if  we  see, 
One  who  would  strive  our  love  to  win, 
O !  may  we  all  his  presence  flee, 
For  he  is  false  within. 

And  when  upon  the  sca£R>ld  died, 
One  who  had  sat  upon  a  throne, 
My  whole  stood  faithful  by  his  side 
Undaunted,  though  alone ! 

A  few  guesses  were  of  course  made  upon  the  name  of 
our  own  unfortunate  monarch,  Charles  I.  but  unsuccessful- 
ly, until  Mrs.  Maitland  again  relieved  their  doubts,  by 
saying,  "  Who  has  not  read,  and  remembered,  that  mem- 
orable speech  to  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  of  *Fils  de 
Saint  Louis,  montez  au  ciel !"  made  by  the  Abb6  Edge* 
worth  r 

"  Here  is  a  French  charade  for  you,  Julia,"  said  John, 
archly  ;  ''  you  will  be  sure  to  guess  it,  for  it  is  what  all  i 

/        ladies  are  fond  of  : —  I 
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Mon  premier  est  un  des  616ment% 
Mod  second  un  mot  eouvent  va, 
Mon  troisieme^  tu  le  re9oi8  en  naissance 
Et  mon  tout  est  une  liqueur  tr^  forte." 
*'  Really,  John,  you  are  enough  to  make  one  need  yoai 
eau'de-vief  to  keep  one  from  fainting  under  your  impeiti- 
nences,**  she  replied. 

"  I  will  make  f  amende  honorable : — 
Mon  premier  est  un  metal  precieux, 
Mon  second  (ton  image^  qui),  habite  les  cieux, 
Et  mon  tout  est  un  fruit  d^licieux. 
"Tour  addition  gives  the  key  to  it,"  she  answered, 
with  a  smile.     "  When  you  want  to  puzzle  any  one,  do 
not  be  so  complimentary." 

**  Here  is  a  French  one  for  you,  Mary,"  said  he,  "  as 
you  are  such  an  admirer  of  '  la  belle  science ;'  tell  us  the 
reason  for  this  strange  reluctance  on  the  part  of  your  sable 
sisters." 

"  Pourquoi  les  n6gresses  refusent  elles  d'  apprendre  la 
musique  ?" 

"  Parcequ'on  leur  dit,  qu'une  blanche  vautdeux  noires,"* 
answered  Mary,  quickly. 

'*  The  next  is  one  of  my  own,"  said  John,  "  so  be 
.  lenient : — 

L  *  A  *  blanche/  in  music  signifies  one  minnm,  tnd  a '  noire,'  a  crotcoet.  i 
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From  Persia's  royal  head  remove 

One  letter — ^that's  my  first; 
From  every  spray,  in  every  grove, 

In  spring  my  next  will  burst 

When  <  Wakefield's  Vicar*  sent  his  son, 

To  sell  his  fav'rite  nag, 
He  deem'd  the  spectacles  he  won. 

My  whole^  bore  in  his  bag. 

But  when  the  treach'rous  fVaud  he  found, 

He  burnt  with  rage  and  shame, 
And  felt  a  word  of  equal  sound. 

That  is  not  speli  the  same. 

"  That  is  to  say,"  said  John,  when  the  party  had  given 
this  up,  "  his  was  <  a  case  of  chagrin,'  instead  of  the  spec- 
tacles  each  having  a  shagreen  case." 

"  What  have  you  got  there,  John  ?  "  asked  Julia,  eager- 
ly, as  she  tried  to  take  possession  of  a  sheet  of  paper 
covered  with  strange-looking  figures. 

"  Patience,  patience,  my  fair  friend,  you  shall  see  it  in 
good  time,  but  guess  these  charades  first,  my  stock  is  all 
but  exhausted : — 

My  first  is  a  small  preposition, 
My  second  is  part  of  a  wheel, 
.  My  whole,  in  a  beUe  of  condition,  / 
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*<<  Proof  required/  as  they  say  in  the  schools,"  said 
Cameron. 

"  And  she  shall  walk  in  silk  altirt^^  parodied  John,  in 
answer.     "  Now  for  my  Jast  to-night : — 

My  first  is,  when  Irish,  oftentimes  relished, 

My  second  in  Cromwell  we  trace, 
My  V)h6le  is  a  House,  whose  last  scion  has  perished| 

And  Victoria  sits  in  their  place. 

"King  George   ought  to  answer   that,"   said   Jessie. 

"  Well,  then,"  he  replied,  "  the  first  is  the  Stew  my 
sister  Julia  has  long  heen  in  to  look  at  John's  hieroglyphi- 
cal  paper,  and  the  second  is  the  art,  with  which  he  has 
prevented  her  so  doing." 

"  But  which  I  now  present  to  the  fair  lady,  sincerely 
wishing   her  a   good  appetite  and  digestion,"  said  John. 

The  paper  was  covered  with  large  and  small  octagonal 
devices,  varied  with  circles  and  ovals,  and  having  four  small 
figures,  shaped  like  hottles,  placed  at  the  comers.  In  each 
of  these  devices  were  written  some  words,  and  Julia  dis- 
covered, upon  a  nearer  inspection,  that  what  had  so  greatly 
excited  her  surprise  and  curiosity,  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  an  Enigmatical  Dinner,  whose  rather  heterogene- 
ous dishes  spoke  more  for  the  liberality  of  the  spirit  which 
dictated  the  repast,  than  for  the  elegance  of  the  taste 
which  arranged  them  m  the  following  "admired  dis- 
order  :"— 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  FSRNDALE  SCHOOL. — THE  PROCESSION. — ^HUNTINO  THI 
BELL.  —  MUPTL — ABlTHMKTIClL  PUZZLES. — THE  BALLOON 
RESTORED. — ROSE   DANCE. — THE   BUMPER  AT  PARTINO. 

The  last  bright  gleams  of  the  declining  sun  shone  through 
the  leafless  branches  of  the  stately  old  elms,  when  the 
lively  strains  of  the  Femdale  band  were  heard  approaching 
the  Grange ;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  parties  stationed 
at  the  windows  of  the  oak  parlor  discerned  the  expected 
guests. 

The  procession  which  approached  had  a  very  pretty  and 
peculiar  effects  First  walked  a  man  supporting,  with  some 
difficulty,  a  royal  standard,  borrowed  from  *  the  Club*  for 
the  occasion ;  next  followed  the  *  Femdale  brass  band,' 
arrayed  in  their  smart  uniform,  and  making  '  the  welkin 
ring'  with  their  inspiring  tones.  After  them  came  two  of 
the  senior  boys,  each  carrying .  a  large  garland  on  a  long 
pole,  and  composed  of  ivy  and  the  red-berried  holly.  Mr. 
Harrison  and  the  venerable  parish  clerk  were  the  next  ih 
order,  after  whom  came  the  thirty  school  girb,  two  and 
two,  headed  by  their  neat  and  pretty  young  mistress,  who 
bore  a  white  staff  bedecked  with  colored  streamers  of  rib- 
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the  required  space  for  this  movement,  and  then  began  the 
entertainments,  as  set  forth  in  George's  programme. 

The  dais  had  been  duly  raised,  and  prettily  decorated 
with  evergreens,  holly-berries  strung  in  chains,  and  fes- 
tooned from  one  green  garland  to  another,  and  interspersed 
with  small  paper  banners  and  scrolls,  bearing  such  appro- 
priate mottoes  as  •  Merit  meets  its  reward.' — •  Be  merry 
and  wise.* — *  Work  well,  play  well,'  et  cetera.  Two  large 
staples  had  been  driven  into  the  wall  to  support  the  ex- 
pected flags,  which  hung  in  very  graceful  folds  behind  Mrs. 
Beaumont's  chair,  who  was  seated  in  the  centre  of  the 
platform  with  her  gentry  guests  on  either  side,  and  the 
band  was  stationed  at  the  other  end  of  the  large  room,  and 
some  of  the  more  noisy  instruments  dispensed  with. 

The  junior  Maitlands  and  their  cousins  again  joined 
'  King  George'  and  his  sisters  in  arranging  a  vocal  group, 
and  the  village  scholars,  forming  side  chorusses,  commenced 
with  the  band  accompaniment,  John's  new  adaptation  to 
the  favorite  air  of 

Auid  Lang  Syne, 

Who  has  not  heard  the  widenspread  fame 
Of  Beaumont's  ancient  line, 
That  eam'd  a  lov'd  and  honor'd  nam^ 
*  In  days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne  ? 
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In  arts,  in  arms,  in  peace,  in  war, 
They  ever  foremost  stood, 
The  Christian's  purse,  the  hero's  car. 
Each  aid  their  country's  good. 

Chorus. 
Then  help  to  dng  the  wide-spread  fame 
Of  Beaumont's  ancient  line, 
Who  earn'd  a  lov'd  and  honor'd  name, 
In  days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

And  she,  who  long  has  filt'd  their  place. 

And  borne  that  honor'd  name. 

For  gen'rous  deeds,  for  kindly  grace, 

Our  love  and  homage  claim. 

She  aids  the  poor  with  heart  and  hand, 

Content  and  toil  to  blend ; 

Is  tib'ral,  courteous,  pitying,  bland, 

To  every  rank  a  friend. 

Chorus. 
Then  help  to  sing  the  wide-spread  fame 
Of  Beaumont's  ancient  line. 
Our  hostress  well  becomes  the  name, 
Belov'd  in  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

The  amiable  old  lady  was  much  gratified  by  ihi%  VLneX" 
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pected  tribute,  and  the  chorus,  which  was  given  with  right 
good  will. 

And  now  began  a  merry  scene — two  boys  and  two  girls 
were  selected  from  the  rest,  and  their  eyes  tightly  band- 
aged. They  were  then  led  into  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  the  rest  formed  a  circle  round  them  at  the  extent  of 
their  joined  hands.  Into  this  circle  one  more  was  now  ad- 
mitted, no  other  than  our  friend  John,  who,  after  his  fort- 
night's rest,  and  careful  tending  of  his  ancle,  seemed  to  have 
regained  all  his  wonted  activity.  His  eyes  were  as  active 
and  untrammelled  as  his  limbs,  and  in  his  right  hand  he 
carried  a  small  silver  bell ;  stationing  himself  close  behind 
one  of  the  blindfolded  girls,  he  rang  a  sharp  peal  in  her 
startled  ear,  and  before  she.  or  her  companions  could  turn 
to  the  spot  with  outstretched  arms,  he  had  run  to  the  other 
side  of  the  circle  and  repeated  his  alarum,  which  again 
drew  them  towards  the  part  he  instantly  quitted.  The 
rapidity  of  John's  movement,  the  cautious  steps  and  sud- 
den turns  of  the  blinded  searchers,  the  extraordinary  man- 
ner in  which  he  contrived  to  escape  from  their  grasp,  and 
the  awkward  astonishment  exhibited  in  the  wondering 
gestures  of  his  pursuers,  produced  shouts  of  laughter  from 
the  circle  round,  to  the  majority  of  whom  this  game  of 
•  hunting  the  bell'  was  a  complete  novelty.  John's  faith- 
k  ss  ancle  at  length  gave  him  a  most  desperate  twnige  as 
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le  was  turning  sharp  round  (after  darting  under  the  ^rms 
dF  two  of  his  male  pursuers,  who  had  joined  hands),  and 
(he  pause  he  was  compelled  to  make,  to  recover  from  the 
pain,  made  him  an  easy  prey  to  the  bewildered  children, 
who  now  had  to  guess  the  name  of  their  prisoner. 

Jane,  anxious  to  prevent  her  Jbrother  from  resuming  his 
exertions  at  present,  whispered  the  required  information  to 
one  of  the  girls,  who  thereupon  with  great  glee  emanci- 
pated herself  from  her  bandage,  by  proclaiming,  in  a  loud 
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oTie  another,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  tell-tale 
mirth  could  he  repressed,  whilst  the  muffled  ones  were 
feeling  over  the  hands  and  faces  of  their  supposed  captive, 
until  the  bandaged  forehead  told  of  their  fruitless  toil. 

**  There's  sympathy  emhodied,"  cried  John,  as  he  watch- 
ed with  much  amusement  a  scene  like  the  above. 

"  Sympathy !  Mr.  Harper ;  I  do  not  comprehend  you," 
said  a  middle-aged  lady,  wearing  rather  a  severe  looking 
head-dress ;  "  explain,  if  you  please." 

"  It  is  a  '  felloic  feeling'  for  a  fellow  creature,  ma'am," 
said  John,  demurely  ;  and  the  laugh  with  which  his  an- 
swer was  greeted,  proved  that  the  joke  had  told. 

After  some  period  of  perseverance  in  this  new  game, 
*  King  George'  referred  to  his  p7'ograinme\'  and  thirteen 
chairs  were  ordered  into  the  room,  for  the  accessaries  to  a 
game  of  *  Mufti.'  Fourteen  youthful  guests  being  selected 
in  couples,  the  band  was  desired  to  play,  and,  selecting  a 
tune  at  once  lively  and  martial,  the  game  began.  Most 
people  know  that  it  consists  in  this — The  chairs  are  placed 
close  together,  alternately  back  and  front ;  the  players 
walk,  or  rather  glide,  round  them,  keeping  tune  to  the 
music ;  after  three  or  four  times  pacing  the  dizzy  round,  th^ 
well-tutored  band  stopt  suddenly,  and  each  boy  and  girl 
dropt  as  soon  as  possible  into  the  chair  nearest  them. 
As  there  was  one  less  chair  than  persons  to  fill  them,  it 
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followed,  as  a  thing  of  course,  that  some  one  must  remain 
unseated,  and  the  excitement  and  amazement  of  the  game, 
consists  in  the  desire  and  efforts  of  each  party  to  secure  a 
chair.  It  was  one  of  the  hoys  who  in  this  first  struggle 
was  unsuccessful ;  and  he  having  retired,  another  chair 
was  removed,  to  continue  the  excitement.  The  leader  of 
the  band  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  scene,  and  after 
each  sudden  stop  in  the  music,  and  consequent  decrease  in 
the  candidates  for  chairing^  he  played  more  and  more 
lively  airs,  and  in  -quicker  time,  so  that  by  the  tinrre  the 
seven  couples  had  been  reduced  to  two,  in  the  persons  of 
Jessie  and  George,  and  only  one  chair  remained  for  occu- 
pancy, their  merry  chase  round  and  round  the  coveted 
seat  was  a  perfect  whirl  of  excitement.  In  another  mo- 
ment the  tunc  ceased.  Jessie  sunk  down  in  the  chair  with 
a  laugh  of  delight,  and  George  was  left  minus ;  whilst 
acclamations  and  clapping  of  hands  followed  the  young 
lady's  triumph  !  John  then  spoke  to  Mr.  Biddulph,  and 
as,  in  obedience  to  Mrs.  Beaumont's  wishes,  the  boys  had 
come  provided  with  their  slates  and  pencils,  they  were 
now  drawn  from  their  receptacle  amongst  the  caps  and 
bonnets,  and  slung  in  the  true  school  fashion  round  their 
neck ;  they  then  stood  in  front  of  the  platform,  and  Mrs. 
Graham,  by  her  mother's  request,  put  some  Arithmetical 
puzzles  before  them,  as  a  relief  to  the  more  active  sports 
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Mrs.  Graham's  first  query  was  the  following :  •  What 
is  the  least  number  that  can  be  divided  by  each  of  the 
nine  digits,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  without  leaving  a 
remainder  ?" 

Away  went  the  busy  pencils  to  work,  and  in  less  time 
than  could  possibly  have  been  cxi)ected,  three  boys  out  oi 
the  selected  twelve  held  forth  their  slates  for  inspection ; 
and  Mr.  Maitland,  who  had  the  solution  to  the  several  rid- 
dles committed  to  his  care,  pronounced  that  the  '2520,' 
thereon  placed,  gave  the  correct  answer. 

Mrs.  Beaumont  then  called  the  successful  respondents 
nearer  to  her,  and  gave  them  each  a  small  book,  as  a  prize 
for  their  quickness. 

Mrs.  Graham  proceeded  in  her  puzzling  questions : — 
"  How  long  a  time  would  it  take  to  count  a  million  of-  sov- 
ereigns, supposing  a  man  could  count  sixty  in  a  minute,  and 
worked  ten  hours  a  day  ?  " 

Several  of  the  youthful  gentry  hazarded  a  guess,  varying 
from  two  days  to  fourteen  ;  but  the  school-boys  went  sys- 
tematically to  work  with  their  slates  and  pencils,  and  in  a 
short  time  several  of  the  former  were  again  presented  to 
Mr.  Maitland,  with  the  correct  solution  of,  27  days,  7  hours, 
46  minutes,  40  seconds. 

"  Well,  they  do  you  vast  credit,  Mr.  Biddulph,"  said 
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John,  admiringly.     "  I  know  we  could  not  have  come  that 
so  quickly  at  our  school !" 

"  It  is  practice  makes  perfect,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Bid- 
dulph,  making  an  unintentional  pun. 

Prizes  were  again  awarded  to  the  clever  lads,  and  an- 
other puzzle  proposed  : — 

**  A  hundred  hurdles  may  be  so  placed  as  to  enclose  two 
hundred,  sheep.  How  many  will  it  require  to  hold  four 
hundred  sheep  ?  " 

Julia  here  observed  a  little  girl  whispering  earnestly  to 
Miss  Capper,  who  smiled  and  nodded  in  return,  and  upon 
inquiry,  found  that  Eliza  Green  "  thought  she  could  an- 
swer that.** 

The  child  was  therefore  brought  forward,  and  dropping 
a  courtsey  to  Mrs.  Beaumont,  said  :  "  If  you  please,  ma'am,- 
I  should  put  forty-nine  hurdles  at  each  side,  and  one  at 
each  end,  to  hold  the  two  hundred  sheep ;  and  then  I 
should  only  want  two  more  hurdles,  one  at  the  top,  and 
one  at  the  bottom,  to  make  it  tunce  as  many.** 

Eliza  Green  felt  amply  rewarded  for  her  ingenuity  by  the 
present  of  a  pretty  and  entertaining  little  book. 

*'  How  many  diflerent  hands  can  be  held  at  the  game  ot 
Whist?"  continued  Mrs.  Graham. 

Mr.  Biddulph  explained  to  his  boys  of  how  many  cards  a  i 

pack  consisted,  and  that  thirteen  constituted  a  hand;  and  I 
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then,  after  a  longer  calculation  than  heretofore,  the  head 
boy  of  the  school,  James  Thompson,  gave  the  enormous 
product  of  63,501,055,960,  which  Mr.  Maitland  said,  "ac- 
cording to  his  paper,  was  correct,  and  he  was  sure  he 
could  not  gainsay  it." 

James  Thompson  was  accordingly  presented  with  a  very 
nice  book,  and  Mrs.  Beaumont  then  said,  **  You  must  now 
have  some  more  play,  or  you  will  think  yourselves  still  at 
school.'* 

They  then  formed  a  ring  again,  and  Susan  introduced 
the  graceful  and  pi'etty  dance  of  *  the  Rose*  to  the  notice 
of  the  well-pleased  children,  who  were  all  delighted  when 
their  own  turn  came  to  exhibit  the  preference  and  innocent 
flirting  this  dance  permits  to  the  holder  of  the  *  flower.* 
When  they  had  rested  awhile,  after  this  exercise,  John 
called  his  choristers  together  again,  and  they  sung  the  fol- 
•  lowing  animating  parody,  or  imitation  of  *  Here's  a  health 
to  all  good  lasses.' 

Raisf)  your  voices,  lads  and  lasses. 
Come,  arrange  yourselves  in  classes^ 

Not  for  learning,  but  for  play. 
Here  we  take  our  fill  of  pleasure, 
Without  checking,  without  measure. 

For  'tis  New  Year's  holiday. 
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Some  are  dancing, 

Cornets  blowing ; 

Bright  eyes  glancing, 

Cheeks  are  glowing. 
We  are  merry  lads  and  lasses, 
We'll  divide  ourselves  in  classes^ 
Not  for  learning,  bat  for  play. 

The  door  now  opened,  and  Joseph  and  Ivan  bore  in  the 
renovated  balloon,  which  was  regarded  by  the  school- 
children with  great  astonishment.  Willing  hands  were 
speedily  found  to  hold  it  in  an  upright  position,  until  a 
ladder  could  be  procured  to  rest  against  the  large  beams  of 
the  ancient  ceiling,  into  one  of  which  a  hook  had  been  al- 
ready fixed  to  hold  Mhe  swinging  treasury,'  which  was 
speedily  hoisted  to  its  destination.  In  obedience  to  John's 
advice,  two  •  classes,'  or  companies,  were  now  formed  to 
attack  this  *  Castle  of  comfits,*  from  which  one  of  each 
side  were  selected  for  the  purpose  of  beginning  the  onset, 
and  a  merry  scene  immediately  ensued.  The  blinded 
champions  quite  as  frequently  clashed  their  sticks  together, 
as  aimed  a  successful  blow  at  the  balloon,  and  even  now 
and  then  received  a  smart  rap  on  their  own  shoulders, 
which  had  been  intended  for  a  very  different  purpose. 

Still  some  blows  told,  and  the  showers  of  nuts  and  com- 
fits were  eagerly  appropriated  by  the  surrounding  children. 
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The  duration  of  each  attack  was  to  he  regulated  hy  the 
the  music  of  the  band,  who  had  inspired  the  pair  by  play- 
ing  a  maitial  air,  and  upon  this  stopping,  the  first  two 
ceased  their  attacks,  removed  their  bandages,  and  were 
succeeded  by  another  couple  of  aspirants.  When  the 
once  gay  balloon  was  nearly  denuded  of  its  outward  cover- 
ing, and  the  inner  compartments  laid  bare  like  the  interior 
of  a  beehive,  George  cried,  Halt '  and  the  exciting  exer- 
cise was  discontinued.  The  children  were  then  marched 
in  order,  to  the  housekeeper's  room,  with  the  band  at  their 
head,  to  give  the  opportunity  of  arranging  and  spreading 
the  upper  tables,  and  numerous  and  willing  hands  soon  ac- 
complishing this  alteration,  the  juvenile  guests  speedily 
re-entered  the  room  in  orderly  array,  to  the  appropriate 
air,  of  *  The  roast  beef  of  old  England.* 

After  Mr.  Harrison  had  said  grace,  the  guests  all  did 
justice  to  the  feast.  Mrs.  Beaumont,  her  daughter,  and 
all  the  party,  were  seated  at  the  tables  amongst  the  chil- 
dren, and  by  their  kind  attention  and  affability,  made  them 
each  as  happy  as  possible.  Home-made  wines  were  dis- 
tributed along  the  tables,  from  which  they  were  moderately 
helped,  and  it  were  difficult  to  conceive  a  happier  scene. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  feast,  Mr.  Harrison  rose,  and 
said,  "  My  dear  friends  and  children,  one  health  muRt  be 
drunk  before  we  separate.     After  such  bountiful  favors  as 
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fiave  been  heaped  upon  us  all  this  evening,  we  should  be 
very  ungrateful,  did  we  not  all  most  heartily  join  in  wish- 
ing '*  health  and  happiness  to  our  dear,  kind  friend  and 
benefactress— Mrs.  Beaumont !" 

Ere  even  a  shout  of  joyful  acquiescence  could  respond 
to  this  appeal,  John  was  mounted,  glass  in  hand,  upon  the 
form,  where  he  had  been  seated,  and  one  wave  of  his  hand 
gave  the  signal  to  the  musicians  for  their  accompaniment 
to  his  extemporaneous  song  of, 

A  bumper  of  gooKeberry,  fill,  fill  for  me, 
'Tie  as  good  as  your  foreign  champagne, 
Take  ginger  or  currant,  a  bumper 't  must  bo, 
If  we  ne'er  drink  a  bumper  again ; 
Now,  now,  when  our  hostess  wins  love  from  each  class, 
With  gratitude  let  us  address  her. 
Upstanding,  uncovered,  round,  round,  let  it  pass, 
Here's  the  health  of  our  friend — God  bless  her. 
Hurra  !  hurra !  God  bless  her. 

Hearty  and  unanimous  was  the  cheering  with  which 
this  appropriate  burst  of  feeling  was  chorused,  the  chil- 
dren's voices  in  alto  being  predominant.  When  the  accla- 
mations had  subsided,  *King  George*  rose  and  said,  *<My 
grandmother   begs   me   to   thank   you  all  for  your  gooJ  i 
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wishes,  ana  should  she  be  spared  another  year,  will  be 
.  very  happy  for  you  to  have  the  same  opportunity  of  repeat- 
in^  them."  This  speech  obtained  a  repetition  of  joyful 
shouts,  and  then  Mr.  Harrison  gave  the  signal  for  the  na- 
tional Anthem,  after  the  singing  of  which  the  guests 
departed,  most  thoroughly  delighted  with  their  evening's 
entertainment,  which  furnished  them  with  discourse  on 
their  moonlight  walk  homewards. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 


)  day,  y 


THE  VISIT  PROLONGED. — THE  SCHOOLMASTER'S  REQUEST.— 
PUZZLES  FOR  THE  PERSEVERING.  —  INVESTIGATION  ^THB 
YOUNG   AUTHORS. — TERSEY. — FOREIGN    RIDDLES. 

At  breakfast  the  next  day  George  introduced  a  request  for 
a  prolonpred  stay  from  his  friends,  and  after  some  little 
demur  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maitland,  it  was  agreed  to  upon 
certain  conditions.  TAey  were  to  drive  home  as  soon  as 
the  meal  was  finished,  to  see  the  younger  children,  and  • 
make  arrangements  for  remaining  until  the  following  Mon- 
day, when  the  three  junior  Grahams  were  to  accompany 
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their  friends  home,  and  stay  until  the  whole  party  dis- 
persed, upon  John  and  his  sisters  returning  to  London,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maitland  proceeding  to  pay  a  long  promised 
visit  to  his  brother  in  Berkshire. 

'*  Here  comes  Biddulph,  I  see;  what  news  does  he 
bring,  I  wonder?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Beaumont. 

Upon  the  schoolmaster  being  introduced,  he  first  ^• 
pea  ted  his  thanks  for  the  delightful  entertainment  of  the 
previous  evening,  and  then  said,  "  The  arithmetical  puz- 
zles kindly  put  before  my  boys  last  night,  madam,  were 
talked  over  with  much  pleasure  amongst  the  seniors,  and 
James  Thompson,  who  won  the  prize  for  solving  the  dif- 
ficult one  about  the  changes  in  a  pack  of  cards,  having 
observed  that  the  paper  held  by  Mr.  Maitland  contained 
several  more,  made  it  his  particular  request  to  me  this 
morning,  that  I  would  endeavor  to  procure  them  for  him- 
self and  his  schoolfellows,  to  work  at  in  their  play  hours.*' 

Mrs.  Graham  was  the  owner  of  the  wished-for  document, 
which  she  immediately  took  from  her  writing  case,  and 
was  about  to  give  it  to  the  schoolmaster,  when  George 
*:ai(],  "O!  mother,  let  us  just  read  what  these  wise  lads 
of  Ferndale  are  going  to  exercise  their  brains  upon," 
^  and  taking  the  paper  from  his  rnother's  hand,  he  read  a 
follows : — 

'*  The  eldest  of  four  sisters  having  seventy  eggs  to  dis- 
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pose  of,  the  next  fifty,  the  third  thirty,  and  the  youngesf 
ten,  agreed  to  sell  them  at  the  same  rate.  By  this  arrange- 
ment they  each  brought  home  the  same  sum  of  money. 
How  was  this  done  ? " 

*♦  I  know  that  answer,"  said  Mr.  Biddulph  ;  "they  must 
haye  sold  their  eggs  at  seven  for  a  cent,  and  three  cents 
each  for  all  beyond  that  proportion,  by  which  means  they 
would  bring  home  ten  cents  a-piece.  My  boys  do  not 
know  it ;  so  it  will  be  a  good  puzzle." 

"  Place  the  nine  digits  in  two  different  lines,"  continued 
George,  "  so  that  in  one  case  the  sum  may  be  seventeen, 
and  in  the  other  thirty-one.'* 

"  That  sounds  easy,"  wiid  Richard,  "  although  I  do  not 
know  how  to  do  it." 

**  This  seems  a  poser,"  cried  George.  "  Just  listen. 
AVhat  would  be  the  length  of  a  golden  causeway,  ten 
sovereigns  in  breadth,  and  laid  as  closely  as  possible,  if 
eight  hundred  millions  of  sovereigns  (the  amount  of  the 
national  debt)  were  employed,  and  each  sovereign  measur- 
ed seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ?" 

"  Whew  I"  whistled  John,  in  astonishment.  "I  would 
not  try  to  find  that  out,  to  obtain  the  sovereigns  necessary 
to  form  the  *  golden  road  to  learning'  here  indicated." 

"  This  last  seems  comparatively  easy,"  concluded  George 
"  Place  four  nines,  so  that  their  sum  will  be  one  hundred," 
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and  he  folded  the  paper,  and  gave  it  to  the  worthy  school* 
master,  who  thereupon  took  a  respectful  leave,  and  de- 
parted. 

*'Now,  my  dear  madam,**  said  Mr.  Maitland,  in  the 
evening,  addressing  Mrs.  Beaumont,  **  you  must  give  me 
my  revenge  at  backgammon  for  a  little  while,  and  then  we 
can  vary  your  amusements." 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of  so  intently,  mother?"  cried 
Jessiey'laughing,  as  she  watched  her  mother's  fixed  gaze  at 
the  fire,  whilst  her  netting  lay  idly  in  her  lap. 

Mrs.  Maitland  roused  herself  with  a  smile,  and  replied, 
"  Guess  the  suiject  of  my  thoughts,  my  dear,  and  it  will 
fulfil  the  ver}'  purpose  for  which  I  was  so  much  absorbed.'* 

"  You  are  talking  riddlas,  dear  mother,"  returned  Jessie, 
"  were  they  the  subject  of  your  thoughts  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  answered.     **  Guess  again." 

'*Were  they  animal  or  mineral,  aunt?"  asked  John, 
jocosely. 

"  I  was  endeavoring  to  arrange  a  new  game  for  you," 
she  replied,  "  a  sort  of  adaptation  of  the  old  one  of  *  what 
is  my  thought  like,'  and  your  expression,  John,  came  most 
apropos,  as  it  was  one  of  the  very  forms  in  which  I  meant 
to  tell  you  the  questions  mast  be  asked,  to  arrive  at  the 
desired  solution  of  my  new  game  of  '  Investigation.'  I 
have  never  yet  seen  it  played,  but  I  think  it  will,  exercise 
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your  ingenuity  and  talents,  and  be  a  little  variety  to  those 
which  require  pencil  and  paper.  I  shall  think  of  an  ob- 
ject, and  you,  by  dint  of  ingeniously  framed  questions, 
must  divine  that  object  in  twenty  guesses,  or  own  your- 
selves defeated,  and  then  the  penalty  of  such  defeat  I  leave 
it  to  you  to  decide  upon." 

**In  what  form  must  we  put  the  questions?"  asked 
George. 

<*  Indirectly,  but  pithily,"  answered  Mrs.  Maithind. 
"  For  instance,  ask  if  it  be  tangible  ?  An  affirmative  do^s 
away  with  all  Idea  that  the  thing  thought  of  is  a  merely 
mental  subject.  A  negative  to  the  question,  is  it  com- 
pound ?  in  the  same  way  greatly  simplifies  its  nature,  and 
so  on  ;  but  you  will  best  understand  it  by  playing  it.  So 
now  guess  what  is  the  subject  of  my  thought."    . 

A  little  hesitation  took  place  as  to  the  precedence  ot 
querists,  and  then  they  proceeded  as  follows : — 

Mrs.  Graham.    Is  it  tangible  ? 

Mrs,  Maitland,    Yes. 

Susan.     Is  it  compound  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Yes.  Stop.  I  must  tell  you  that  it  will  be 
part  of  the  rules,  that  the  answers  must  always  be  mono* 
syllables,  or  at  any  rate  in  one  loord.     Now  proceed* 

L   George.     Is  it  animal  and  mineral  ? 
Mrs.  M.    Yes.  11  ; 
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Jessie.    Is  it  vegetable  aUo  I 

Mrs.M.     Yes. 

Mary,    Is  it  soft  or  hard  ? 

Mrs.  M.    Both. 

Jane.     Is  it  stationary  ? 

Mrs.  M.     Sometimes. 

Richard.     Has  it  a  head  ? 

Mrs.M.    No, 

Julia.     Has  it  arms  ? 

Jfri.M.     Yes. 

Agnes.    Has  it  legs  too? 

Jtfri.Jlf.     No. 

Miss  Chapman.    Is  it  Tocal  ? 

Mrs.M.    No. 

Cameron.    Has  it  the  power  of  motion  I 

Mrs.M.    No. 

Tom.  Why,  mother,  you  said  that  it  was  only  stationary 
sometimes,  so  it  must  be  capable  of  moving. 

Mrs.  M.  That  does  not  follow ;  it  certainly  is  not  al- 
ways stationary,  and  yet  it  has  not  the  power  of  moving. 

Tom,     O  !  then  can  it  be  moved  f 

Mrs.M.    Yes. 

John.     What  color  is  it  ? 

Mrs,  M.  I  hardly  know  whether  that  question  is  quite 
fairly  put,  but  I  answer,  various. 
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The  querists  here  consulted  together,  Mrs.  Graham 
*  summing  up  the  evidence.'  She  then  asked,  '*  How  many 
guesses  may  we  make  before  owning  ourselves  defeated  ?  " 

"  I  think  we  had  better  limit  ourselves  to  the  customary 
number  of  three,"  replied  Mrs.  Maitland. 

"  Is  it  an  easy  chair  ?"   inquired  Susan. 

"  No,**  replied  her  aunt,  **  that  has  legs  as  well  as  arms, 
which  is  one  reason  against  it." 

*'  One  of  the  banners  in  the  hall  ? "  suggested  John, 
**  that  has  silk  for  the  animal  compound,  gold  for  the  min- 
eral, and  a  wooden  pole  for  the  vegetable,  and  has  the 
arms  Upon  it." 

•*  No,  John,  I  do  not  condescend  to  puns,**  returned  his 
aunt,  smiling. 

"  We  did  not  take  our  allowed  number  of  questions  in 
the  first  instance,*^  said  Mary.  *'  May  I  now  ask  whether 
it  be  foreign  or  domestic  ? " 

Mrs.  Maitland  smiled  very  archly  as  she  replied,  rather 
emphatically,  ''Both.'' 

'*  Then,  dear  madam,*'  returned  Mary,  '*  I  think  it  is 
grandmother's  sledge." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  my  dear,"  she  replied  ;  "  and  I 
think,  if  you  will  reconsider  your  questions  and  my  an- 
swers, you  will  find  the  description  tallies  very  well  with 
my  thoughts." 
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"  This  first  round  of  your  new  game  has  been  tolerably 
successful,  I  think,"  observed  Mrs.  Graham  ;  "  and  there 
must  of  course  be  a  great  variety  of  subjects  for  thovght 
in  it.  The  only  part  which  1  imagine  would  make  it 
rather  wearisome  for  a  continuance,  is  the  monotony  which 
seems  likely  to  arise  in  the  questions." 

"  I  fancy  they  might  be  sufficiently  varied  to  prevent 
that,"  returned  Mrs.  Maitland  ;  *'  it  would  not  do  to  make 
this  the  sole  amusement  of  an  evening,  nor  to  persevere  in 
it  too  long ;  but  still  I  think  it  will  exercise  l$oth  thought 
and  ingenuity  as  a  variety." 

"  Let  us  try  another  round,"  said  John. 

Mr.  Maitland  and  Mrs.  Beaumont  here  joined  the  circle, 
and  requested  to  know  the  subject  of  their  discourse,  and 
when  informed,  Mrs.  Graham  proposed  that  one  of  the 
new  comers  should  give  them  a  subject  to  guess  at,  as 
likely  to  possess  novelty.  Her  mother  preferred  being  a 
listener,  so  Mr.  Maitland  in  a  short  time  professed  himself 
'*  willing  to  hear  and  answer  any  questions  they  might 
think  fit  to  address  to  him." 

**  Can  I  use  it  ?"  began  his  wife. 

Mr.  M.     Yes. 

Jane.  Is  it  compound  ?  as  that  seems  to  be  a  usual 
question.  I    ) 

)  Mr.M.    No.  ^  j 
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Jtdia,     Is  it  animal,  mineral,  or  vegetable  ? 

Mr.  M.    Neither. 

John,     O  !  ho  !  then  it  is  an  ideality.    Can  I  measure  it  1 

Mr.M.    Yes. 

John  looked  very  significant  as  he  said  to  his  fellow- 
questioners,  "I  thought  so.  I  believe  it  is  *^2me,'"  and 
was  surprised  to  meet  a  denial  of  its  accuracy. 

**  Go  on,"  said  Mr.  Maitland,  "  that  was  a  good  guess 
for  the  present  answers,  but  perhaps  future  ones  will  show 
its  fallacy."^ 

Jessie.     I  am  half  afraid  to  ask,  is  it  visible  ? 

Mr.M.     Yes. 

George.  In  the  same  way,  I  do  not  knoiV  whether  to 
inquire,  is  it  tangible  ? 

Mr,M.     Yes. 

Mary.     Could  we  do  without  it  ? 

Mr.M.     No. 

Mrs.  Graham.     Is  it  opaque  or  clear  ? 

Mr.M.    Clear.. 

Richard.     Does  it  ever  form  a  barrier  ? 

Mr.M.     Yes. 

Jane.     Does  it  sometimes  disdain  one  ? 

Mr.  M.     Sometimes. 

Susan.  We  are  getting  on  the  right  scent,  I  think. 
Does  it^fier  an  abode  to  many  living  creatures  ? 
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Mr.  M.    Yes, 

Agnes,  Now,  mother,  you  sum  up  this  evidence,  and 
let  us  debate  upon  it  before  we  go  any  further,  Jessie 
thinks  we  have  guessed  it. 

Upon  recapitulating  the  questions  and  answers,  Mrs. 
Maitland  agreed  with  the  others,  and  proclaimed  to  her 
husband  that  they  thought  his  word  was  *  Water,'  which 
he  acknowledged  to  be  true. 

"  You  pressed  me  very  hard,"  he  said  ;  "  I  had  intended 
the  subject  of  my  thoughts  to  have  been  *  thoteght,^  itself; 
but  to  disappoint  John's  idea  of  an  ideality^  I  changed  it 
to  one  of  the  elements." 

"  You  were  very  quick  and  clever  to  do  so,  father,"  said 
Richard.  **  But  a  few  evenings  ago  you  promised  us  an 
idea  for  a  variety  in  our  *  pencil  sketches  ;'  will  you  tell 
us  now?" 

"  You  are  again  too  late,  my  boy,"  returned  his  father  i 
*  John  has  just  reminded  us  that  time  can  be  measured, 
and  upon  referring  to  my  pocket-rule^  in  the  shape  of  a 
watch,  I  find  it  is  getting  towards  Mrs.  Beaumont's 
retiring  hour." 

"  Oblige  us  then  to-morrow  evening,  my  dear  sir,"  said 
that  lady,  "  when  we  will  not  spend  so  much  time  at  the 
backgammon  board." 
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"  I  do  not  promise"  answered  he,  *•  it  depends  upon  let- 
ters in  the  morning." 

The  driving  sleet  and  snow  which  obscured  the  outdoor 
prospect  the  next  morning,  rendered  the  comforts  within 
still  more  enjoyable  ;  and  Mrs.  Maitland  regretted  extreme- 
ly that  the  arrival  of  the  anticipated  letters  obliged  her 
husband  to  bmve  the  inclement  weather,  and  proceed  in 

his  magisterial  capacity,  to  the  neighboring  town  of  N , 

promising,  however,  to  rejoin  the  party  again  on  the 
Thursday  morning,  if  not  before. 

As  his  wife  and  children,  with  the  Grahams,  stood 
around  him  in  the  hall,  to  bid  him  good  bye,  Jessie  ex- 
claimed, "  What,  father,  are  you  going  to  wear  that  shab- 
by old  cap  again  !  really,  I  must  work  you  a  new  one.  for 
I  am  quite  ashamed  of  that." 

**  Never  be  ashamed  of  old  friends,  my  child,"  replied 
her  father.  "  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  receive  a  specimen 
of  your  handy  work,  but  this  old  cap  has  been  my  compan- 
ion in  too  many  pleasing  scenes,  to  be  lightly  thrown 
aside.  By-the-by,"  he  continued,  addressing  the  whole 
group,  *'  there's  an  idea  for  you.  You  will  want  something 
to  amuse  yourselves  with  this  morning,  as  you  can  neither 
walk,  nor  go  *over  the  kilhy  and  far  away*  in  George's 
tiny  sledge ;  so  sit  down,  two  or  three  of  you,  and  write 
'  the  Adventures  of  a  Travelling  Cap,'  or  any  other  sub- 
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jcct  you  think  may  have  passed  through  a  yariety  of  places 
and  scenes,  and  save  them  for  my  perusal ;  but  here  is  the 
gig,  so  good  bye," 

*'  I  think  there  are  one  or  two  articles  of  dress  or  fur- 
niture, that  could  tell  as  good  a  tale  of '  sayings  and  doings,* 
as  ever  have  been  yet  chronicled,  either  as  *  the  history  of 
a  feather,*  or  *  the  adventures  of  a  shilling,' "  said  John, 
as  they  returned  to  the  sitting-room. 

"  But  our  compilations  must  not  be  quite  so  voluminous 
as  those  are,"  remarked  George,  laughing,  "  or  we  shall 
not  have  finished  them  by  the  time  Mr.  Maitland  returns." 

"  No,  certainly  not,"  replied  John,  "  those  were  histo- 
ries, ours  must  be  historiettes  ;  and  now  let  us  beat  up  for 
recruits  to  this  honorable  Society  of  Scribblers." 

Upon  informing  the  rest  of  the  party  of  their  wishes, 
to  their  great  vexation  they  were  met  by  a  refusal  from 
one  and  all.  '  We  are  not  capable  of  it.'  '  You  will  do 
it  much  better  than  we  shall,'  were  some  of  the  excuses. 

"  We  will  not  entirely  disappoint  Mr.  Maitland,"  said 
Mrs.  Graham,  "  so  I  will  write  the  names  on  a  slip  of  paper, 
and  draw  three  out,  and  whether  clever  or  stupid,  seniors 
or  juniors,  the  bearers  of  those  names  must  be  the  au- 
thors." 

This  being  agreed  to,  the  lottery  took  place,  and  to  the 
/         amusement  of  their  companions  and  their  own  chagrin, 
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Mary  and  Agnes  were  associated  with  John  as  the  writers 
of  the  proposed  histories. 

"  Look,  Jessie,'*  exclaimed  Julia  from  the  hay-window, 
"  here  comes  our  new  piano,  upon  one  of  the  railway 
wagons." 

"  O  !  come  away,  Mary,  come,  Agnes,"  cried  John,  let 
us  go  into  the  quiet  library,  and  shut  ourselves  up  to  the 
pleasures  or  labors  of  composition.  Here  there  will  be  so 
much  noise  and  confusion,  directly." 

"  Do  give  me  an  idea,  cousin  John,"  said  Agnes,  as  they 
proceeded  along  the  passage  ;  **  what  shall  I  write  about  ?  " 

"  Have  you  no  old  carpet  bag,  or  box,  in  your  possession," 
he  replied,  "  that  has  seen  service  in  the  family  ?" 

"  Ah  !  I  think  I  know  what  will  do  now,"  she  returned, 
in  a  cheerful  voice,  "  if  Mary  does  not  think  of  the  same." 

"  I  intend  to  make  Miss  Chapman's  old  wntch  the  sub- 
ject of  my  adventures,"  answered  Mary,  "as  the  appear- 
ance of  it  is  sufficiently  ancient  to  warrant  the  supposition 
that  it  must  have  been  in  scenes  of  by-gone  years." 

"Come,  let  us  sit  comfortably  round  this  library  table," 
said  John,  arranging  some  chairs  as  he  spoke,  "  here  are 
two  inkstands,  and  lots  of  pens." 

The  business  of  composition  proceeded  very  pleasantly, 
and  the  task  of  each  was  completed  before  the  dinner-hour 
orrived 
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Upon  rejoining  the  rest  of  the  parly,  they  found  that 
the" new  piano  had  been  successfully  unpacked,  and  ar- 
ranged in  a  recess  in  the  small  drawing-room,  and  the 
tone  having  already  been  tested  and  approved  by  each  of 
the  girls  in  turn,  it  was  resolved  to  give  a  further  proof  of 
its  powers  in  the  evening. 

When  the  dinner  was  over,  as  the  weather  presented  so 
few  inducements  to  go  out  in  it,  Julia  proposed  that  they 
should  proceed  to  the  old  hall,  and  amuse  themselves  for 
an  hour  or  two  with  a  game  at  •  les  Graces,'  and  upon  ad- 
journing thither,  James  Cameron  inquired  whether  they 
also  knew  the  game  commonly  called  *  Tersey.' 

On  receiving  a  reply  in  the  negative,  and  finding  that 
this  large  room  gave  space  to  play  it  in,  he  instructed  them 
in  couples,  one  pefsnn  close  in  front  of  the  other,  thus 
forming  a  large  double  circle,  as  it  might  be  called,  with  a 
space  between  each  pair.  Two  others  were  left  unplaced, 
one  of  whom  then  commenced  the  game,  by  running  after, 
and  endeavoring  to  catch  the  other,  whose  endeavor  it  was 
to  place  him  or  herself  before  one  of  the  couples,  thus 
forming  one  line  of  three^  the  last  of  whom  now  became 
U  terzol'  (the  thirds  from  which  word  the  game  is  derived), 
must  instantly  start  off,  and  be  pursued  by  the  •  odd*  one ; 
as  soon  as  this  *  odd*  player  has  touched  or  caught  the 
other,  he  or  she  must  get  possession  of  a  place  \n  front  ol 
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another  couple,  whose  third  line  then  starts  off,  again  to 
be  pursued  by  the  last  caught. person,  with  the  same  efforts, 
and  similar  results.  This  game  gives  occasion  for  constant 
exercise  and  activity,  as  the  runners  are  continually  change 
ing,  and  in  the  present  instance,  the  youth  and  agility  of 
the  parties  rendered  it  most  exciting  and  amusing. 

They  were  at  length  fairly  exhausted,  and  obliged  to 
pause. 

"  Well,  Cameron,*'  said  John,  panting  from  exertion, 
*<  you  have  found  out  something  to  keep  the  blood  from 
stagnating  in  our  veins." 

'*  It  is^  capital  exercise,  and  good  fun,"  returned  Came- 
ron, **  especially  on  the  grass,  because  then  if  one  chances 
to  have  a  fall,  no  great  damage  can  be  done.  About 
eight  or  ten  couples,  and  a  good  field,  or  lawn,  to  form  a 
large  circle  on,  and  I  know  few  games  more  exciting,  in 
which  both  sexes  can  join." 

*'  Thank  you«  Mr.  Cameron,  for  your  anglicized  version 
of  *  il  terzo,'"  said  Miss  Chapman,  "which  I  hope  we 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  trying  in  the  park  some  time 
in  the  approaching  spring." 

They  then  returned  to  the  senior  ladies,  and  after  tea, 
Jane  and  Susan,  at  the  particular  request  of  their  friends, 
opened  the  new  instrument,  and  gave  ample  proof  of  its 
excellence,  and  their  own  capabilities. 
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During  an  interval  in  the  music,  Miss  Chapman,  ad- 
dressing John,  said,  "  Mary  told  me  the  other  evening  that 
my  stock  of  French,  and  other  foreign  riddles,  had  been 
much  wished  for,  I  have  now  brought  down  the  book  into 
which  they  are  copied,  if  you  would  like  to  look  them 
over." 

John  received  the  little  volume  with  polite  acknowledg- 
ments, and  bespeaking  attention,  read  the  following  French 
charade : — 

Sans  moo  chief,  je  suis  un  oiseaa  de  passage,  rendez-moi  mon  che^  et  je 
ne  vaux  rien  apres  diner. 

•*  Ah  !  maintenant,  je  le  comprends,"  he  added,  after  a  ' 
few  minutes'  pause,  **  la  premiere  est  une  outarde  et  avec 
son  chef,  elle  deviendra  la  moutarde" 

"En  voila  une  autre,"  he  continued,  "devinez  la." 
"  Avec  mon  chef,  je  ne  crains  pas  les  dangers ;  mais  si 
sans  pitie,  vous  me  coupez  la  t^te,  je  me  trouve  dans  un 
potager." 

"  That  sounds  queer,"  said  Richard  ;  "  we  should  go  in 
a  body,  I  think,  and  consult  Mrs.  Markham  what  she  orders 
as  the  components  of  a  stew." 

"  Onions,  carrots,"  mused  Julia,  "  neither  of  those,  as 
French  words,  will  give  any  light  on  the  subject. 
17 
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"I  have  it,"  cried  Richard,  "  it  is  *  un  brave^  et  unc 
rave,'" 

"  Ecoutez  done,  demoiselles,"  resumed  the  reader,  "la 
prochaine  est  extremement  poetique  dans  son  genre,  on  Ta 
fait  pour  les  dames,  je  crois." 

Je  brule  d'ardeur  extreme,  m^me  en  versant  des  larme% 
Si  je  les  ai  vers^es  c'est  pour  porter  vos  armes ; 

Je  parcours  tout  Punivere 

En  prot^geant  vos  mysteres ! 

**  Good  !"  said  George,  but  I  know  that  one,  it  is  are  d 
cacheter.** 

"  Now  I  come  to  one  in  la  heUa  lingua^**  said  John  : 

Toglimi  il  capo,  e  quel  che  ha  vita  e  estinto, 
Toglimi  un  altro  raembro,  e  il  tempo  segno; 
Siegui  a  toglimi  ancor,  e  avrai  dipinto, 
Chf  fra  i  mortal!  stimasi  il  piu  degno 
CoWdL  testa  e  coi  pudi  indico  i  lochi 
Ove  ardevano  un  di  i  sacri  fochi ; 
E  finallemente  genera  il  mio  tutto. 
Or  gioja,  or  pace,  or  guerra  e  lutto. 

"  That  is  a  very  pretty  one,"  said  Mrs.  Graham.  "  It 
was  told  us  by  La  Marchesa  della  Pompeii,  when  we  met 
at  Baden  Baden." 
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"  Tell  it  to  US,  dear  madam,'*  said  Jessie,  "  I  know  very 
ittle  of  Italian." 

"  Perhaps  you  would  then  understand  it  better,"  said 
Mrs.  Graham,  **  if  I  wrote  the  translation  in  English  first, 
and  showed  you  how  it  applies  in  the  original.  The 
translation  is  literally  this  : — 

Take  away  my  head,  and  that  which  has  life  is  dead. 
Take  away  another  member,  and  I  denote  time. 
Go  on  to  subtract  again  from  me,  and  you  will  depict 
He  who  esteems  himself  the  highest  among  mortals. 
With  my  head,  and  feet,  I  indicate  the  spots 
Where  once  burnt  the  sacred  fires. 
Finally,  my  whole  gives  rise  to 
Joy,  and  peace,  or  war,  and  grief. 

When  Jessie  had  perused  this,  Mrs.  Graham  proceeded, 
"The  word  is  the  Italian  ^  amore^  the  English  'fore;* 
and  now,  if  you  read  it  again,  you  will  see  the  different 
significations." 

**  Thank  you,"  said  Jessie,  "  I  quite  comprehend  it  now, 
with  your  kind  elucidation." 

"  Have  you  any  foreign  riddles  in  that  book?"  asked 
Susan  of  her  brother. 

"  Here  is  one  written  in  German,  which  I  cannot  read," 
replied  John,  "  but  Miss  Chapman  has  kindly  appended 
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an  English  translation,  which  I  will  give  yoa ;  it  seems       { 
»)retty  : — 

Over  the  bosom  of  the  deep  blue  wave, 
Without  a  bridge,  a  ve^ssel,  mast,  or  sail, 
Gracefully  I  bear  thy  weight,  but  crave 
Thy  own  assistance,  that  I  may  not  faiL 
For  not  for  postures  of  repose,  or  rest, 
Nor  yet  for  sitting,  is  my  vessel  plann'd  ; 
Thou  must  glide  swiftly  o'er  the  river's  breast, 
Beware  thy  head — advance — nor  idly  stand  ! 

"  I  do  not  know  what  it  is,"  said  Jane,  "  and  yet  it 
sounds  rather  easy." 

"It  is  very  much  better  in  the  original,"  said  Miss 
Chapman,  **  but  it  is  difficult  to  write  an  enigma  which 
will  answer  for  more  than  one  language." 

"  I  have  been  reading  it  over  again  to  myself,"  said 
John,  "  and  assisted  by  certain  rather  unpleasant  recollec- 
tions of  Burton  lake,  fancy  this  curiously  formed  vessel 
roust  be  intended  for  a  *  pair  of  skates,*  " 

"  You  are  right  in  your  conjecture,"  replied  Miss  Chap- 
man, **  although  in  German  the  solution  stands  in  the  siti" 
gular  number  as  *  a  skate.* " 
I  "  Come,  aunt  Maitland,"  continued  John,  "  you  are  a 
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tell  OS  where  this  country  is  situated,  described  so  enig- 
matically— 

Mes  mere  n*  eut  jamais  d'eau 
Mes  champs  sont  infertilea^ 
Je  n'ai  point  do  maisons, 
Mais  j'ai  des  grandes  ville& 
Je  reduis  en  un  point, 
Millc  objets  di^ere ; 
Je  ne  suis  presque  rien, 
Et  jesuisl'univers. 

*  Vraiment,  c'est  une  enigme  plus  difficile  que  toutes  les 
autres,"  said  his  aunt,  smilinp,  »•  je  ne  puis  pas  la  deviner." 

•*  Let  rae  help  you  out  of  the  difficulty,"  said  a  familiar 
voice  behind  her  chair.  "  The  solution  to  John's  charade 
is,  I  think   mappetnande,*' 

Mrs.  Maitland  turned  round  with  a  joyful  exclamation 
(»r  surprise,  and  joined  the  rest  of  the  party  in  a  hearty 
(greeting  at  her  husband's  unexpected  return. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

f 

1 1         niSTORIETTES.- -ADVENTURES   OF   A   PORTMANTEAU. — HISTORY 
OP    A   WATCH. — NOTE    BOOK  OF  A  BENEDICT. — SUGGESTIONS 
j  FOR   A   NEW  GAME. 

ii       **DiD  any  of  you  take  advantage  of  my  hint  aT)out  *  Ad- 
ventures/" inquired   Mr.  Maitland,  after  breakfast,  "  and 
I       commence  authors  in  a  small  way,  during  my  absence  ?" 
j.  "  O,   yes,   father,^'  answered   Jessie,   "  your  daughter 

I        Agnes  is  about  to  figure  in  that  character,  in  company  with 
Mary  Graham  and  cousin  John." 

•  Agnes  !"  said  her  father,  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  **  I  had 
no  idea  that  she  was  ever  troubled  with  *  cacoethes  scri^ 
hendV  I  shall  be  quite  curious  to  read  the  results  of  her 
efforts." 

**  Suppose  we  have  the  MSS.  read  aloud  this  morning," 
said  Mrs.  Beaumont ;  "  there  is  nothing  very  tempting  in 
the  weather  to  induce  outdoor  occupations.  Will  you 
kindly  undertake  the  office  of  reader,  Mr.  Maitland  ?" 

"  I  will  do  my  best  to  give  effect  to  these  debutantes  in 
•light  literature,*"  he  replied,  "and  shall  begin  with  Ag- 
Des*s  first  attempt,  entitled — 
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Adventures  of  a  Portmanteau. 

I  AM  not  conceited,,  but  still  I  should  like  to  give  some 
account  of  my  life,  and  a  few  adventures  which  have  be- 
fallen me.  I  took  a  long  time  to  be  made,  being  very 
large  and  complete.  I  was  covered  with  the  best  Russian 
leather,  and  had  also  rows  of  bright  brass  nails  on  my  lid 
and  sides ;  indeed,  I  was  a  great  beauty,  and  felt  sure  ot 
meetfng  with  a  purchaser. 

I  was  soon  sent  to  London,  along  with  a  great  many 
others,  and  we  were  deposited  in  a  shop  in  Regent-street, 
and  had  not  been  there  more  than  two  days,  when  a  lady 
entered  with  her  son,  and  asked  for  some  good  portman- 
teaus. My  master  immediately  pulled  me  out,  rightly  con- 
sidering me  one  of  the  best  of  his  stock,  and  the  lady,  after 
inquiring  very  minutely  into  my  capabilities,  bought  me, 
and  I  was  carried  to  her  house,  where  the  business  of  pack- 
ing was  going  on,  for  my  young  master  was  going  to  leave 
town  the  following  day  to  go  to  school. 

He  was  not  much  delighted  at  the  thought  of  going 
there,  but  his  mother,  Mrs.  Featherstone  Haugb,  tried  to 
comfort  him  by  filling  my  upper  compartment  with  all 
sorts  of  good  things,  bulls-eyes,  plum-cakes,  and  tarts.  At 
last  we  set  off,  and  after  rather  a  pleasant  journey  on  the 
roof  of  a  coach,  arrived  at  the  school  late  in  the  evening. 
i         Little  or  nothing  occurred  during  my  stay  here ;  and  1 
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should  have  been  very  dull,  passing  my  days  in  the  schoo4 
dormitory,  had  it  not  been  for  occasional  nocturnal  visits 
from  my  young  master,  who,  whenever  he  received  a 
sound  thrashing  from  Mr.  Birch,  which  he  richly  deserved, 
consoled  himself  by  eating  my  contents,  and  I  often  heard 
him  muttering  between  his  teeth  that  he  should  pass  a  mis* 
erable  life  without  me. 

'  At  length  the  time  arrived  for  us  to  return  home  for 
the  holidays,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  be  pulled  from  under 
the  bed,  and  once  more  to  breathe  the  fresh  air. 

'  I  thought  I  should  have  had  a  pleasant  time  during  my 
master*s  holidays,  but  it  was  not  so,  I  again  occupied  the 
old  garret,  and  for  some  years  saw  no  variety  but  the 
periodical  journeys  to  and  from  the  school,  which  became 
quite  monotonous.  I  often  thought  I  should  like  to  change 
my  situation,  but  had  no  idea  my  wishes  were  soon  about 
to  be  realized. 

*  My  master  was  now  of  a  proper  age  to  go  to  college, 
and  I  was  not  deemed  smart  enough  to  accompany  him , 
and  Mrs.  Featherstone  Haugh  being  very  economical  (per- 
haps too  much  so  for  her  station  in  life),  determined  to 
make  a  good  penny  of  me,  by  selling  me  to  any  old  Jew 
she  might  meet  with. 

*I  thought  this  was  but  an  ill  return  for  long  and  faithful 
service,  where  the  flower  of  my  youth  and  beauty  had  / 
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faded  into  comparative  old  age ;  but  such  ingratitude  took 
away  all  regretful  feelings  at  the  idea  of  leaving  the  house, 
when  I  was  carried  off  by  a  kind  looking  old  man  to  a  shab- 
by little  shop,  in  a  narrow,  dirty  lane.  At  the  end  of  two 
days  the  old  man  succeeded,  by  dint  of  washing,  scrub- 
bing, and  varnishing,  in  restoring  me  to  a  portion  of  my 
former  beauty,  and  soon  after  I  was  thus  touched  up,  I 
was  purchased  by  a  young  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Oli- 
ver Brown,  who  was  going  abroad.  With  him  I  resided 
many  years,  travelling  about  from  place  to  place,  during 
which  time  my  bones  were  terribly  shaken,  and  at  one 
time  I  was  quite  unhinged, 

*I  began  to  wish  for  rest  and  quietness,  and  was,  soon 
after  our  return  to  England,  able  to  effect  this  object ;  for 
my  master,  in  consideration  of  my  services,  granted  me 
the  use  of  an  upper  room  in  his  house,  and  made  me  the 
keeper  of  some  old  papers,  in  which  quiet  retirement  I  am 
at  present  living,  my  only  companions  the  gnats  and  spi- 
ders, and  my  only  occupation  musing  on  the  past  events 
of  my  long  and  busy  life.* 

"Bravo  !  my  little  girl,"  cried  Mr.  Maitland,  as. he  con- 
cluded Agnes's  performance.     **  I  think  your  first  attempt 
is  quite  a  credit  to  a  young  lady  of  only  thirteen  years 
of  age." 
18 
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The  rest  of  the  party  having  praised  this^rjf  paper,  re- 
quesdted  Mr.  Maitland  to  proceed. 

"  Well,  then,"  he  said,  •*  as  I  know  that  John,  as  a  gal- 
lant young  man,  will  wish  to  give  *  place  aux  dames,' 
I  shall  proceed  with  Mary's  contribution;  who  thus 
narrates — 

•  The  History  of  a  Watch.' 

*My  neighbor,  the  French  clock  in  the  drawing-room,  hav- 
ing requested  me  to  recount  my  history,  I  lose  no  tivie  in 
commencing,  though  it  will  certainly  not  be  so  striking  as 
his  own.  The  diflerent  pieces  of  mechanism  that  compose 
me,  were  first  put  together  in  the  year  1762,  though  they 
might  have  been  fabricated  a  long  time  previously,  but  of 
course  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  know,  as  I  only  undertake 
to  recount  my  adventures  from  the  time  when  I  first  began 
to  go,  which  is  more  than  any  of  the  race  of  man  can  do. 

*  I  am,  as  you  will*  see  from  what  I  have  just  said,  now 
ninety  years  old,  but  I  do  not  (though  a  little  the  worse  for 
wear)  look  so  battered  as  an  old  gentleman  of  that  age, 
although  my  face,  which  was  very  handsome,  is,  to  be  sure, 
a  little  marked  by  time. 

*  I  was  fashioned,  both  externally  and  internally,  with 
the  greatest  care,  so  much  so,  that  I  almost  fancied  I  was 
Intended  for  royalty  itself;  but  my  master  sought  not  to 
gratify  pride,  nor  to  gain  money;   afiection  alone  influ- 
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enced  him  in  his  extreme  anxiety  to  make  me  perfect,  as  a 
present  for  his  young  wife.  It  was  the  fashion  then  for 
watclies  to  have  two  coats,  and  I  was  not  inferior  to  my 
contemporaries  in  that  respect.  I  had  a  green  one,  edged 
with  gold,  to  wear  in  common,  and  a  very  rich  gold  one 
for  hest. 

*Thus  equipped,  I  was  presented  to  the  lady,  who  did 
not  (like  the  modern  dames)  scorn  to  wear  me  on  account 
of  my  bulk.  I  was  always  corpulent,  but  that  was  deemed 
DO  defect  in  those  days. 

*  My  master^s  name  was  Mills,  an  alderman  of  the  city 
of  London,  and  one  of  the  worshipful  company  of  clock- 
makers.  The  first  occasion  on  which  his  lady  introduced 
me  into  company  was  at  the  Guild-hall  feast,  on  Lord 
Mayor*s  day,  when,  for  a  wonder,  she  was  ready  to  step 
into  the  coach  directly  the  worthy  alderman  summoned 
her ;  for  this  she  had  to  thank  me,  and  I  have  my  suspic* 
ions  that  I  was  given  to  her,  in  a  great  measure,  to  coax 
her  into  punctuality.  I  was  attached  by  a  handsome  chain 
to  her  neck,  and  had  a  servant,  named  key,  to  wait  upon 
my  movements,  stir  me  up  when  I  went  too  slow,  and  check 
me  if  I  went  too  fast. 

*  At  this  distance  of  time  I  cannot  recall  the  magnih- 
»•(  niff  and  abundance  of  the  civic  feast,  nor  any  circum- 
stoix  r  that  passed.     I  only  know  my  mistress  stayed  till 
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she  was  fatigued,  when  she  looked  at  me,  and  I  gave  her  q 
hint  to  depart. 

*  London  was  very  gay  at  that  time,  it  being  just  after 
the  accession  of  George  III. ;  I  was  therefore  present  at 
many  city  festivities,  which  I  will  pass  over,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  my  existence  with  the  alderman's  wife,  who  died 
young,  and  I  became  the  property  of  her  daughter.  This 
lady  was  married  when  very  young  to  a  Mr.  Ball  Jenkins, 
a  merchant  of  London,  very  rich  at  the  time  of  his  mar- 
riage, but  of  so  speculative  a  disposition,  that  in  a  few 
years  be  became  a  bankrupt,  and  his  wife  was  obliged  to 
give  up  her  jewels — myself  amongst  them.  I  was  pur-  ' 
chased  by  a  Jew,  who  conveyed  me  in  the  course  of  his  ' 
dealings  to  one  of  his  brethren  in  Portugal,  with  great  | 
encomiums  upon  my  excellence  and  good  marks.  As  re-  i* 
gards  lookSf  when  my  best  dress  was  on,  I  was  as  fresh  «as  i 
ever  ;  and  as  the  Jew  took  good  care  not  to  tell  my  age,  I  '' 
was  looked  upon  as  quite  juvenile,  and  was  bought  by  the 
king's  jeweller,  and  afterwards  by  the  king  himself,  who 
took  a  fancy  to  me  for  my  steadiness  and  accuracy.  The 
only  fault  that  was  found  with  me,  was  that  when  I  first 
went  over,  I  kept,  from  habit,  London  time  ;  I  have  since 
found  it  not  at  all  unusual  for  what  is  considered  right  in 
one  place,  to  be  looked  upon  as  quite  wrong  in  another* 
In  1807,  the  French  army,  commanded  by  Junot,  pene- 
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trated  into  Portugal,  and  the  royal  family  fled  from  Lisbon 
to  their  South  American  possessions.  I  was  left  behind 
in  the  flight,  and  was  disposed  of  to  a  jeweller  by  some 
page  about  the  court,  from  whom  I  was  soon  again  pur- 
chased by  a  servant  about  to  leave  the  family  of  Mr.  Beck- 
ford,  the  wealthy  Englishman. 

*  My  new  owner  brought  me  back  to  England,  and  dis- 
posed of  me  to  great  advantage,  to  an  elderly  lady  residing 
at  Cftmberwell.  On  her  death,  two  years  afterwards,  I 
became  the  property  of  her  daughter,  who  was  a  great 
invalid,  and  went  into  the  country  for  change  of  air,  taking 
me  with  her.  She  was  an  excellent  woman,  and  I  have 
frequently  been  a  witness  to  the  friendly  admonitions  and 
instructions  she  gave  to  two  little  girls,  the  daughters  of 
the  friend  with  whom  she  lived.  To  the  elder  of  these 
girls  I  was  consigned  soon  after,  on  my  poor  mistress's 
death,  upon  her  mother^  promise  that  I  should  never  be 
parted  with.  I  was  by  her  immediately  put  into  a  dark 
drawer,  and  have  no  idea  how  long  a  period  elapsed  (as  1 
could  keep  no  time  in  my  imprisonment),  but  upon  my 
owner  leaving  school  I  was  again  given  into  her  care  with 
injunctions  to  be  careful  of  me,  and  think  upon  my  late 
mistress. 

'  I  cannot  say  that  my  young  lady  ever  ill-used  roe,  but 
she  frequently  neglected  to  give  roe  the  necessary  attcnd- 
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ance  of  a  servant,  and  I  was  more  frequently  under  a 
physician's  hands  than  formerly.  Geneva  watches  had  be- 
come the  mode,  and  my  mistress  was  frequently  urged  to 
change  me  away  for  one  of  those,  but  she  always  replied, 
*  my  mother  promised  in  my  name  that  I  never  would.'  I 
have  sometimes  wondered  whether  she  remembered  other 
things  promised  in  her  name  as  well.  This  has  been 
when  I  have  heard  little  girls  repeating  their  catechism, 
for  I  now  adorn  a  governess's  room,  and  I  hear  there  is 
some  chance  of  my  revisiting  Portugal.  I  care  very  littlp 
about  it,  though  I  think  a  warm  climate  suits  me  better 
than  a  cold  one,  as  I  am  apt  to  grow  torpid  in  the  latter, 
and  my  circulation  becomes  sluggish.  Perhaps  you  will 
say  this  is  the  effect  of  old  age ;  but  no,  my  hands  are  as 
busy  as  ever,  night  and  day,  and  I  think  I  attract  more  at- 
tention, now  than  1  did  thirty  years  ago  ;  youth  and  beauty 
extort  admiration,  and  old  age  respect  and  veneration,  while 
neither  are  accorded  to  the  transition  state. 

*  But,  bless  me,  Pendule,  did  you  say  that  it  was  twelve 
o'clock  ?  it  is  time  for  me  to  wind  up,  I  never  heeded 
how  time  was  passing.     Good  night.' 

"  You  have  managed  to  keep  the  interest  up  extreme!} 
well,  my  dear  Mary,"  said  her  grandmother,  "  and  I  for 
one,  thank  yoii  for  the  amusement  your  little  hittoriette  has 
afforded  me." 
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"I  had  made  it  rather  longer,  grandmother,"  she  an- 
swered, "  but  I  thought  you  would  all  be  tired  of  it,  and 
so  I  burnt  the  rest." 

"  You  have  nicely  *  taken  the  shine'  out  of  me,**  said 
John.  "  I  shall  be  quite  ashamed  to  have  my  production 
read  aloud,  after  your  clever  composition  ;  but  hark !  there 
is  positively  the  clock  striking  one ;  we  shall  have  the 
dressing  bell  ringing  in  ten  minutes.** 

"  Yes,*'  said  Mrs.  Maitland,  "  we  are  like  Mary*s  watch^ 
quite  unaware  how  time  steals  away.  I  think,  John,  it 
will  be  better  to  defer  reading  your  story  until  after  din- 
ner.*' This  being  agreed  to,  the  party  separated  to  their 
rooms,  and  were  soon  reassembled  round  Mrs.  Beaumont's 
hospitable  board. 

Before  the  winter's  light  had  quite  withdrawn,  the  social 
group  again  drew  round  the  fire,  and,  in  accordance  with 
their  request,  Mr.  Maitland  then  read  them, 

*AN   EXTRACT   FROM   THE   NOTE   BOOK   OF   A   BENEDICT.' 

*  I  walked  the  other  day  up  to  Hampstead,  to  see  my 
friend  Miles  Meredith,  and  not  finding  him  at  home  sa# 
down  to  await  his  momentarily  expected  return,  both  hot 
and  tired,  after  my  dusty  walk.  A  bachelor's  room,  when 
^/(ftcc?wp,  presents  but  few  things  to  amuse  the  eye.     The  ) 
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fortaUe  Utter  and  untidiness  ;  no  Iady*s  open  woik-boz. 
tempting  one  to  explore  its  mysteries ;  no  *  card-basket,' 
with  its  amusing  variety  of  names,  leading  one  on  to  inter- 
minable guesses  as  to  the  character,  or  appearance  of  the 
originals  of  these  *  paper  representatives.'  The  very  still- 
ness of  the  room  became  oppressive,  as  I  sat  in  friend 
Miles's  easy  chair,  and  found  nothing  around  me  to  disturb 
my  meditations. 

*  As  my  eyes  roamed  round  the  small  space,  they  were 
suddenly  caught  by  a  varied-colored  object  upon  the  side- 
table  ;  I  rose  to  look  at  it,  and  taking  it  up,  discovered  it 
was  a  travelling  cap,  which,  although  bearing  marks  of  age 
and  wear,  had  evidently  been  the  work  of  some  fair  hand, 
and  had  boasted  considerable  beauty.  I  instinctively 
placed  it  on  my  head,  and  sat  down  again  to  muse.  *  Ah  * 
ha !'  quoth  I  to  myself,  *  I  wonder  which  of  the  fair  cousins 
friend  Miles  boasts  of,  gave  him  this  souvenir  ;  I  warrant 
it  could  not  only  "  unfold"  one  "  tale,"  but  many  of  the 
scenes  it  has  been  taken  to.'  Just  after  this  there  was  a 
strange  buzzing  in  my  ear,  and  at  length  I  distinctly  heard 
these  words,*  1  have  no  objection  to  tell  you  a  few  anec- 
dotes of  my  career ;  but  I  will  not  violate  my  master's  con- 
fidence by  narrating  oR  the  scenes  we  have  entered  to- 
gether. To  begin,  then :  Well  do  I  remember  the  triumph- 
ant shake  of  my  gold  tassel,  when,  completed  by  the  fair  i 
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hands  of  a  certain  young  lady,  she  placed  me  on  the  top 
of  her  dark  ringlets,  and  for  the  first  time  my  form  was 
reflected  in  a  looking-glass  over  the  dressing-table  in  hei 
own  room.  With  a  blush,  and  a  smile,  she  then  took  me 
off,  and  wrapped  me  carefully  in  a  sheet  of  soft  white 
paper,  and  then  I  was,  to  my  terror  and  astonishment, 
placed  in  a  dark  receptacle,  tied  round  and  round,  and  hur- 
ried off,  I  knew  not  whither.  Presently  I  felt  I  was 
thrust  by  a  strong  arm  into  a  conveyance  of  some  sort. 
Shrieks  and  groans  seemed  now  and  then  to  penetrate  into 
my  prison,  especially  when  for  a  few  moments  we  paused 
in  our  journey ;  but  at  length  it  was  brought  to  an  end, 
and  I  was  emancipated  from  my  confinement  by  the  eager 
hands  of  a  gentleman,  who  viewed  me  with  great  pleasure, 
pressed  me  to  his  heart,  and  even  k.  .  .  .  but  no,  I  won't 
tell  that.  He,  too,  placed  me  on  his  head,  and  surveyed 
me  in  the  glass,  but  somehow  I  thought  I  looked  better  on 
the  lady*s  dark  curls  than  on  his  ;  however,  I  fitted  him  to 
a  t,  and  arriving  opportunely  on  the  eve  of  a  tour,  began 
my  travels  and  adventures  the  next  day. 

*  Far  away  on  the  wide  ocean  was  to  be  our  destination  ; 
but  first  we  had  a  railroad  journey,  and  very  cosey  my 
master  found  me,  as  I  propped  his  head  in  the  corner  of  the 
carriage.  When  we  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  land  pro- 
gress, and  commenced  that  by  water,  I  was  still  sported 
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With  much  satisfaction  on  the  deck  of  a  steamer,  and  ma- 
ny admiring  looks  were  directed  to  me^  which  I  half  fancy 
my  wearer  took  to  himself.  When  we  got  out  of  the 
river t  however,  he  was  obliged  very  soon  to  quit  the  deck, 
and  gladly  exchange  me  for  head-gear  of  a  very  different 
appearance ;  whilst  he  hung  me  up  within  sight,  that  I 
might  not  be  ill-treated.  After  a  few  days*  seclusion,  my 
services  were  again  in  requisition,  and  both  my  master 
and  I  were  complimented  upon  our  re-appearance.  There 
was  one  young  lady,  who  seemed  to  take  an  especial  in- 
terest in  both;  and  after  a  day  or  two*s  association  on 
shipboard,  she  and  Mr.  Meredith  became  more  intimate 
and  confidential  than  I  at  all  approved  ;  the  scarlet  wool  of 
my  border  seemed  to  assume  a  deeper  hue  with  vexation, 
and  my  very  tassel  trembled  with  indignation  when  I  heard 
him  saying  soft  words  to  a  comparative  stranger,  when  / 
was  on  his  head  ;  but  when,  in  answer  to  some  coquettish 
question  of  this  new  favorite,  he  dared  to  speak  in  a  deri- 
sive tone  of  the  fair  creature  from  whom  he  had  received 
me,  I  was  so  provoked,  that  I  positively  felt  delighted  when 
a  stiff  breeze,  which  had  not  long  before  sprung  up,  sud- 
denly lifted  me  from  his  head,  and  flung  me  into  the  sea  ! 
For  some  little  time  I  was  supported  by  my  own  buoyancy, 
and  drifted  away  by  the  swell  of  the  steamer  to  some  dis- 
but  soon  I  should  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the 
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ocean,  when  just  as  I  was  sinking  under  the  combined 
weight  of  terror  and  sea  water,  a  dark  object  appeared 
close  to  me,  it  was  one  of  the  ship*s  boats ;  my  master*s 
-  froice  was  heard  exclaiming  eagerly,  "  there  it  is !  pull 
away,  boys  !**  and  in  another  moment  I  was  snatched  from 
a  watery  grave,  and  gratefully  squeezed  (to  get  the  water 
out  of  me),  and  pressed  in  my  master's  hands.  His  better 
feel'ngs  had  been  aroused  at  my  loss,  and  what  with  those» 
and  his  drenched  and  dabbled  appearance,  he  would  not 
again  face  the  fair  cause  of  my  disaster.  Having  caught 
a  cold  from  this  exploit  (for  he  came  bareheaded  to  my 
rescue),  he  did  not  lesive  his  berth  the  next  day  ;  and  dur- 
ing those  few  hQurs,  the  vessel  stopped  at  an  intermediate 
port,  and  this  dangerous  young  lady  there  landed.  When 
we  reached  our  destination,  I  had  another  narrow  escape 
of  losing  my  owner.  Much  confusion  prevailed  on  quit- 
ting the  vessel,  increased  by  our  having  arrived  late  in  the 
evening.  I  un>-  lying  very  comfortably  on  a  carpet-bag, 
when  the  support  was  suddenly  withdrawn  by  a  foreign 
servant,  as  I  imagined  him  to  be,  who,  by  his  hasty  move- 
ment, not  only  threw  me  on  the  ground,  but  remorselessly 
set  his  foot  upon  me,  which  accident  gave  me  that  crook 
in  the  bott »  n  of  my  tassel,  which  I  carry  to  this  day. 
Away  went  i\ie  laquais  de  place,  as  I  found  he  was,  and 
left  poor  me  on  the  dirty  floor  of  the  cabin  ;  several  other 
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persons  entered  at  intervals,  and  carried  away  boxes,  bas  • 
kets,  coats,  or  cloaks,  but  no  one  picked  me  up.  Darkuesa 
and  silence  succeeded  to  light  and  bustle,  I  was  alone- 
lost.  How  long  I  remained  thus,  I  know  not.  but  one 
morning  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  hear  a  well-known 
voice,  saying,  "  I  tell  you  I  know  it  is  here  somewhere,  for 
1  had  put  it  on  my  carpet-bag  ready  to  wear  it  ashore, 
when  that  rascally  Frenchman  brought  the  one,  without  the 
other,"  and  here  began  a  search,  which  terminated  in  my 
being  once  more  restored  to  my  owner,  although  my 
beauty  had  been  sadly  spoilt  by  the  ill-treatment  I  had 
received. 

*  We  now  passed  a  week  or  two  pleasantly  enough.  Mr. 
Meredith  was  domesticated  in  the  house  of  a  very  nice 
French  Englishman^  in  the  beautiful  environs  of  the  famed 
city  of  Bordeaux,  and  many  a  pleasant  ramble  we  had  to- 
gether about  the  vine-clad  summits.  Mr.  G.  (excuse  the 
initials)  was  a  widower  with  three  children,  two  of  whom 
were  daughters,  and  to  the  eldef^t  of  these  my  master  again 
talked  more  nonsense  than  7  liked  to  hear ;  however,  it 
•soon  came  to  an  end,  for  viy  lady's  name  was  once  uttered 
before  the  whole  party  in  connexion  with  some  other  gen- 
tleman's, and  my  master's  ears  burnt  so  with  rage,  that  i* 
nearly  turned  the  color  of  my  lining,  and  he  quitted  the 
place  the  next  day.     I  will  not  trouble  you  with  pariicu* 
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lars  of  OUT  continental  progress,  but  merely  mention,  en 
passant,  that  I  have  accompanied  my  owner  to  balls  and 
theatres,  where  I  contentedly  remained  in  his  great  coat 
pocket  until  the  gay  scene  terminated,  and  I  was  wanted 
to  protect  him  from  the  night  air.  I  have  propped  his 
head  in  French  diligences,  in  German  cil  wagens,  in  Rhine 
steamers,  in  Russian  kabiika%  and  in  English  bus^s  ;  and 
except  for  short  journeys,  have  never  been  left  at  home. 
Our  last  tour,  however,  very  nearly  did  for  me.  We  were 
travelling  by  railway,  and  had  come  a  long  distance  that 
day.  The  journey  and  the  daylight  were  both  coming  to  a 
close,  toe  were  comfortably  arranged  in  our  favorite  seat, 
back  to  the  engine,  face  to  the  window,  when  suddenly 
there  came  a  crash  and  a  smash !  my  master  was  thrown 
forward  by  a  sudden  shock,  and  with  the  force  out  I  flew 
at  the  open  window,  and  was  flung  many  yards  on  to  the 
ground,  amongst  broken  carriages,  screaming  women,  and 
swearing  men ! 

*  Amidst  the  din  I  distinctly  heard  Mr.  Meredith's  voice, 
exclaiming,  *  Hollo  !  old  chap,  who  wonld  have  thought  of 
finding  you  half  asleep  in  my  arm  chair,  with  my  old  trav' 
elling  cap  covering  your  pate  P  The  voice  ceased,  the 
vision  fled,  and  starting  up  to  greet  Miles  Meredith,  who 
had  roused  me  from  my  amusing  dream,  I  soon  after  made 
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him  laugh  heartily,  in  narrating  the  supposed  Adventures 
of  a  Travelling  Cap.' 

A  hearty  burst  of  merry  laughter  greeted  the  termina- 
tion of  John's  characteristic  *  dream,*  which  every  body 
pronounced  as  a  probable  sketch  of  the  progress  of  a  gay 
bachelor. 

"  Indeed,  John,"  said  Julia,  "  it  will  be  a  useful  hint  to 
me,  never  to  work  travelling  caps,  or  slippers,  or  in  fact 
«ny  *  gages  d'amitie^^  for  your  fickle  sex  ;  for  *  Miles  Mere- 
dith* is  but  a  type  of  the  tribe  he  represents.  Half  of 
you  only  laugh  at  the  giver,  even  when  making  use  of 
the  gift:' 

"  A  libel,  a  libel,**  cried  John ;  "  it  is  only  in  a  dream 
such  fickleness  exists,  and  even  there  you  see  constancy 
prevailed.  My  hero  was  always  *  Miles  the  miserable,' 
until  his  much'loved  cap  was  in  his  possession.** 

"You  acknowledge  that  constancy  is  a  dream  also," 
laughed  Julia  ;  '*  so  as  the  scales  of  justice  are  thus  poised 
equally  again,  we  will  drop  the  subject.** 

"  But  now,  Mr.  Maitland,**  said  Julia,  when  the  party 
were  arranging  themselves  for  the  evening*s  amusements, 
"  I  hope  you  will  remember  your  promise,  and  enlighten 
\is  as  to  your  new  game.     What  do  yon  call  it  ?** 

"  I  really  do  not  know  what  to  call  it,**  he  replied,  "  wc 
j  will  try  a  round  at  it,  and  then  determine  its  name.*' 
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Some  of  the  party  wishing  to  look  on,  he  arranged  the 
rest  with  pen  or  pencils  in  hand,  and  strips  of  writing 
paper  before  each,  and  said,  **We  will  now  divide  our 
forces  and  our  labors,  thus — five  shall  each  write  a  ques- 
tion in  verse,  the  others  must  answer  that  question  also  in 
rhyme,  and  for  an  observation  or  moral  to  be  appended,  we 
will  draw  from  the  whole  party."  He  here  took  a  piece  of 
paper,  wrote  some  lines  on  it,  and  passed  to  his  wife,  say- 
ings •*  Now,  my  dear,  just  answer  that,  it  will  show  what  I 
mean  better  than  half  an  hour*s  talk.  Thank  you,"  he 
continued,  taking  it  from  her  hand  again,  "  now  I  will 
add  a  moral,  or  whatever  you  may  call  it — there,  now 
listen : — 

Qtiestioii, 

Do  those  your  censure  or  approval  share 
Who  take  an  active  part  at  Fancy  Fair  7 

Ansvxr, 
How  can  I  say  I  do  not  quite  approve 
Of  what  is  oden  done  by  those  I  love ; 
Hard  and  ungenerous  it  were  to  blame 
Those  whose  sole,  earnest,  steadfast  aim 
Is  to  do  good.     Although,  I  own, 
I  think  more  wisdom  might  be  shown. 
And  more  good  done  in  other  ways. 
In  these  enlightened,  active  days. 
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Observation  or  MoraL 
Let  those  who  approve  'em  go  hither  and  buy, 
Another'^  kind  feeling  may  contrary  tend  ; 
To  help  a  good  cause  we  should  e:ich  of  us  try, 
If  our  roads  are  diverse,  we  all  seek  the  some  end, 

"Thank  you  for  the  illustration,  uncle,"  said  Jane, 
"  we  shall  be  able  to  understand  now.  Who  are  to  be  the 
five  querists  ?  " 

Before  the  question  could  be  answered,  Joseph  opened 
the  door,  and  announced  *'  Mr.  Barnes,'*  and  that  gentle- 
man's appearance  caused  a  little  interruption  to  the  matter 
in  hand  ;  he  had  come  by  agreement  to  spend  the  evenings, 
and  Cameron  was  to  return  home  with  him. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

ME.  MAITLAND's  *  MORALS.' — VARIATIONS. — RBCAPITULATIOIV. 

Mutual  inquiries  after  health  having  ceased,  Mr.  Barnes 
expressed  a  hope  that  his  arrival  would  not  disturb  the 
amusement  in  which  he  found  them  engaged. 

"  We  are  about  lo  try  a  new  version  of  an  old  game; 
•aid   Mr.   Maitland^   **  to   be   something   in   the  style 
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*  nouns  and  questions ;'  but  perhaps  not  quite  so  difficult — 
will  you  join  us?" 

The  circle  again  formed  round  the  table,  and  their  names 
having  been  written  on  slips  of  paper,  five  were  drawn  out 
to  form  the  querists,  who  thus  appeared  as  Mr.  Maitiand, 
John,  George,  Susan,  and  Miss  Chapman.  The  remaining 
five  patiently  awaited  the  result  of  their  appeal  to  the 
Muses,  which  proved  very  successful,  as  but  a  short  period 
elapsed  before  the  folded  questions  lay  before  them  foi 
their  choice.  Each  person  was  bound  in  honor  not  to  di- 
vulge the  name  of  the  writer,  even  if  recognizing  the 
hand-writing ;  and  after  contributing  the  required  answers 
to  the  questions  (some  of  which  on  perusing  raised  a 
smile  on  the  lips  of  the  silent  reader),  another  lottery  of 
names  took  place  for  the  mordistSy  and  the  papers  were 
soon  refolded  and  replaced  before  Mrs.  Qraham.  She  pro- 
mulgated their  contents  as  follows : — 

QMestion, 

Come  tell  me,  ye  youths,  or  ye  maidens  so  gay, 
Which  pleapes  you  most  in  the  course  of  a  day ; 
The  mom  which  awakes  you,  with  sun  brightly  shining, 
Or  twilight's  soft  hue,  when  that  sun  is  declining? 
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Answer, 

Bright  is  the  dawn  of  day 
To  the  earth's  beloved  and  blest, 
But  brighter  still  is  the  '  twilight  grey* 
That  whispers  of  coining  rest ! 

MoroL 
In  dawn  of  life,  or  dawn  of  day, 
Grateful  rise  to  work  or  play. 

Youth  enjoying, 

Time  employing. 
Cheerful  pass  life's  early  way* 

Age  creeps  on,  the  sun  descending. 
Life  and  Hght  to  evening  tending ; 

Useful  doing. 

Still  pursuing. 
Each  will  radiant  hues  be  blending. 

"  That  is  a  very  pretty  one,"  said  the  listeners;  bat  no 
guess  was  allowed  as  to  the  writers. 

**  Here  is  one  not  quite  so  sentimental,"  said  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham, and  she  read  : — 


Question. 
On  which  do  you  prefer  to  rest  your  head, 
A  mattress,  or  a  feather  bed  ? 
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Answer,  ^ 

In  summer  time,  not  liking  too  much  heat, 
I  choose  a  mattress,  covered  by  one  sheet ; 
But  when  the  winter  comes,  delighting  101)6  snug, 
A  feather  bed  for  me,  two  blankets,  and  a  rug. 
Observation, 
Goose  down  or  wool, 
Feathers  or  hair ; 
If  one  sleeps,  warm  or  cool. 
Not  a  straw  should  one  care  ! 
"  Now  that's  what  I  call  real  philosophy,"  said  Came- 
ron ;  **  I  beg  leave  to  cordially  join  in  the  sentiments  of 
the*  Moralist.'" 

"  You  used  to  be  very  fond  of  the  spot  to  which  the 
next  question  refers,  my  dear  mother,"  observed  Mrs. 
Graham,  •*  so  pray  listen  to  the  reply,  and  the  observation 

thereon  : — 

Question, 
Has  nature  such  charms, 
That  defying  alarms 
Of  waves  and  of  wind. 
You  could  make  up  your  mind 
To  cross  the  wide  ocean. 
With  paddles  in  motion  ; 

iAnd  all  for  Ihe  sake  I 

Of  *  Kiilamey  V  famed  *  Lake  T  I 
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Answer. 
Pm  DO  enthusiast,  and  despise  all  blarney, 
But  much  would  give  to  visit  sweet  *  Killarney.* 

Ohaervaiiofu 

Hope  and  wait  patiently  awhile. 
Perchance  you'll  see  the  "  sister  Isle ;" 
Science  advances  with  so  swifl  a  pace, 
As  to  *'  annihilate  both  time  and  space ;" 
Scenes  inaccessible  before, 
Tourist  and  author  now  explore ; 
Friends  from  far  distant  hemisphere, 
Ofl  suddenly  our  vision  cheer. 
And  mom  finds  dear  ones  by  our  side, 
Whom  eve  saw  Ocean's  foam  divide- 
Steam  !  to  thy  mighty  power  we  owe 
Many  a  comfort  here  below  ! 

"  Very  good,  and  very  true,"  observed  Mrs.  Beaumont ; 
«  we  begin  now  to  look  upon  swift  transit,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  as  a  mere  thing  of  course  ;  and  are  so  accustomed  to 
the  convenience  of  expedition,  as  to  feel  ourselves  perfect- 
ly aggrieved  if  any  delay  occurs  by  which  our  progress  is 
reduced  to  that  moderate  speed,  which  in  our  ancestors' 
days  would  have  been  esteemed  a  most  dangerous  pace  to 
travel." 
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"  li  is  a  *  go-ahead*  age,  my  dear  madam,"  said  John, 
'  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  nothing  short  of  flying 
will  suit  the  progressing  spirit/* 

**  But  to  return  to  the  matter  in  hand,"  said  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham.    **  I  will  now  read  you  some  very  amusing  lines  ; — 

Question. 
Do  you  think  as  $ome  do,  that  an  Englishman's  face 
By  a  foreign  moustache  is  improved  ? 

Answer. 
Except  in  the  army,  'tis  quite  a  disgrace, 
And  I  hope  will  ere  long  be  removed. 

Moral. 
Pray  spare  the  poor  moustache,  your  ruthless  razor  stay, 
*  It  but  proclaims  an  ass,  before  we  hear  him  bray. 

"  Really,"  said  George,  reddening,  "  that  is  rather  a 
sweeping  conclusion,  and  being  an  anonymous  attack,  not 
a  very  liberal  one  ;  but  I  dare  say,*'  he  continued,  laugh- 
ing away  his  brief  vexation.  "  that  the  observation  was 
penned  by  some  *  beardless  boy,'  who  thereby  expressed 
more  envy  than  sincere  judgment." 

'*  Much  the  wisest  decision  to  arrive  at,"  said  his  mo- 
ther, smiling.  "  Now  follow  some  very  pretty  verses  not 
obnoxious  to  any  one,"  and  she  read  as  follows  :^ 
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If 


Question, 
Which  season  of  this  changing  ch'me, 

Tell  me  in  language  clear,  but  brief, 
You  most  prefer — the  bright  springtime 

Or  autumn's  *  sere  and  yellow  leaf?' 

Answer 
Beautiful  each  in  turn 

Are  the  green  and  the  changing  bough; 
Like  the  bloom  on  a  fair  young  check, 

And  the  grey  on  an  honor'd  brow  ! 

Moral 
'Tis  truly  so,  if  viewed  with  grateful  hearts. 
But  thankless  ones  to  all  a  gloom  imparts, 
'Tis  the  minfVs  sunshine,  and  the  spirU*s  glow, 
Tinges  our  prospects  in  this  world  below. 

"We   really  have  some  poets  as  well  as  moralists  a 
mongst  us,"  said  Mrs.  Beaumont.     "  I  am  quite  sorry  that 
the  stock  is  exhausted." 

"  We  will  get  up  a  few  more  for  you,  Grandmother," 
said  George,  laughing,  "  when  wc  begin  the  bouts  rimes  I 
have  promised  to  these  poor  creatures,  who  just  now  pro- 
fessed their  inability  to  write  verses." 

"I  think  you  are  all  getting  so  well  into  this  game," 
said  Mrs.  Beaumont,  "  that  it  seems  a  pity  not  to  continue 
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It  a  little  longer,  instead  of  commencing  any  other.  Bouts 
rimes  will  do  to-morrow  night." 

<*  As  Mrs.  Beaumont  wishes  for  another  poetic  specimen 
or  two,"  said  Mr.  Barnes,  **  suppose  we  write  a  few  prase 
questions,  and  choose  three  out  of  the  number  to  put  into 
a  versified  form,  it  will  cause  much  diversity  of  idea  and 
metre,  all  writing  and  moralizing  on  the  same  subject." 

Out  of  this  curious  collection  Mrs.  Maitland  took  pos- 
session of  a  few,  to  retain  as  specimens  for  any  future 
novices.     The  first  of  these  ran  as  follows : — 

Question, 
What  do  you  think  of  love  in  a  cottage  1 

Ansioer. 
Bran  in  the  bread,  and  leeks  in  the  pottage. 
Thank  you,  Pd  rather 
See  your  love  farther. 

MoraL 
Such  fancies  are  pretty  in  youth,  p'raps,  but  not  age. 
on  which  was  a  variation  to  this  eflect :  -— 


Question, 
How  would  you  like  the  lowly  lot, 
Afiection's  dream,  of  'love  in  a  cct  1' 
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Anstoer, 
Aflection's  dream  it  well  may  seem, 
For  half  afileep  the  pair  I  deem, 
Who  thb  cottage  of  love, 
Suppose,  as  a  glove, 
Can  be  made  to  stretch  to  any  extreme. 
I,  for  one,  would  rather  not 
TVy  the  chance  of  *  love  in  a  cot* 

MoraL 
If  love  be  really  worth  its  name, 
A  cot  or  palace  were  the  same ; 
For  love  makes  any  place  *  sweet  home,' 
From  which  its  counterfeit  would  roam. 
So  when  in  life  you  wish  to  settle. 
Be  sure  you  choose  the  sterling  metal ! 

Another  of  these  specimens  gave  the  following  good  rules 
ogainst  the  prevailing  foible  of  gossiping,  or  talking  too 
fast,  at  which  some  of  the  young  ladies  inveighed 
highly : — 

Question. 
What's  the  best  way  to  govern  the  tongue  ? 

Answer. 
To  be  well  whipp'd  for  chattering,  when  you  are  young. 
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Moral 
Discreetly  put,  and  I  could  name 
A  few  adults  to  whom  the  same 

Would  do  a  world  of  good ; 
Scandal  would  lose  its  poison'd  zest, 
Heart's  love  unchecked,  and  nature  rest, 

If  this  were  Understood. 

Upon  which  prolific  theme  another  moralist  thus  expressed 

an  opinion : — 

Question, 
Can  you  advise,  and  say  what  must  be  done, 
To  govern  tongues  that  will  too  glibly  run  ? 

Answer, 
If  a  male  gossip — scorn  his  tittle  tattle ; 
If  a  dear  female  .(hless  her  priltle  prattle), 
Believe  just  half  she's  *  certain  is  quite  true,' 
Laugh  at  her  (bible,  but  avoid  it  toa 

Aforal, 
With  stolen  goods,  or  stolen  reputation, 
Both  need  receivers  to  support  the  trade ; 
Be  honesty  disappoint  their  expectation. 
Slander  and  thed  alike  will  be  dismayed ; 
No  custom  found  for  *  home,  or  exportatk>n,' 
To  keep  on  business  each  will  be  afraid. 
20 
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"I  quite  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Maitland/'  said  Mrs. 
Beaumont ;  "  your  pupils  do  ample  justice  to  the  teaching 
of  their  master.  It  is  a  very  interesting  diversity  in  our 
attempts  vls  feeling  poets." 

**  Yes,  I  think  so  myself,"  he  replied ;  "  and  friend 
Barnes's  variations  on  the  original  *  Theme,'  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity for  much  luxuriance  of  thought  and  opinion." 

"  One  evening  before  we  go  home,"  said  Susan,  "  2 
mean  to  propose  a  game  to  be  called  *  Recapitulation/  and 
to  consist  of  a  short  example  of  each  of  the  novel  amuse- 
ments which  we  have  learnt  in  the  country." 

"Not  a  bad  idea,  Susan,"  said  her  uncle,  "for  some 
extra  additionals  may  suggest  themselves  during  repetition, 
which  will  prove  improvements  also." 

Mr.  Barnes  and  his  young  friend  then  took  leave,  with 
a  promise  of  joining  the  party  on  Wednesday  evening, 
after  their  return  to  Fernwood. 

"  I  think,  my  dear  children,"  said  Mrs.  Beaumont, 
before  she  retired,  "that  Mr.  Maitland*s  idea  of  filling  up 
an  interval  in  the  evening  by  the  composition  of  a  tale,  is 
most  excellent." 

"  It  is  one  that  may  be  very  easily  carried  out,"  remark- 
ed that  gentleman,  "  by  way  of  a  variety  in  home  amuse- 
ments ;  it  exercises  imag;,ination  and  industry,  and  is  only 
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an  English  version  of  the  *  time-honored  custom'  of  story- 
telling, still  practised  in  eastern  climes." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


TBS  LXTTBR-BAO. — TINO  TANG  IMPROVED. — BBN  BLACK*8 
SALMAGUNDI. 

Ever  since  the  Maitlands  had  been  domesticated  at  the 
Grange,  the  postman  had  brought  their  bag  there  each 
morning,  instead  of  delivering  it  at  Femwood ;  and  upon 
opening  it  on  the  Saturday  at  the  breakfast  table,  a  larger 
number  of  letters  than  usual  were  produced  from  its 
leathern  compartments  by  Mr.  Maitland  :  "  Here  are  two 
letters  for  you,  John,"  he  said,  "  two  for  my  wife,  and  even 
one  for  Jessie ;  surely  all  the  people  must  have  been  seized 
at  once  with  a  penrand-ink-maiucL,  for  my  own  letters  are 
more  numerous  than  usual !" 

"  There  is  nothing  I  enjoy  more  than  the  receipt  of 
fetters  during  the  breakfast-hour,"  said  Mrs.  Beaumont ; 
"  it  seems  as  if  one's  friends  were  partakers  of  that  social 
meal  when  their  thoughts  are  thus  brought  before  us." 

"  *  Heaven  sent  letters  to  some  wretches  aid,' "  replied 
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Mr.  Maitland,  •*  so  sings  the  poet ;  and  Rowland  I/ill  com 
pleted  the  bounty  when  he  thought  of  tbe  penny  post. 
Well,  John,"  he  continued,  "yott  seem  to  have  received 
two  good  pennyworths.  Are  any  of  those  closely  written 
pages  pro  bono  publico  V^ 

"Quite  intended  for  it,"  replied  John.  "My  friends, 
young  Black  and  White,  knowing  the  clever  circle  I  am 
domesticated  with,  have  sent  me  some  new  charades,  en ig - 
mas,  et  cetera."^ 

"  Are  those  rcflZZy  your  friends'  names?"  asked  Mary, 
doubtfully. 

"Decidedly  so,"  said  John,  "they  were  schoolfellows  of 
mine,  and  from  my  staid  appearance,  we  used  to  go  by  the 
names  of  Black,  White,  and  Grey,'^ 

The  idea  of  which  sobriquet  quite  overset  the  gravity  of 
the  company. 


"  Well,  what  are  we  to  do  with  ourselves  this  evening  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Maitland,  after  tea,  music  having  agreeably 
filled  up  a  portion  of  the  previous  twilight. 

"Let   us   have  one  round  at  your  *Ting  tang,'"  said 
John.     "  Our  friends  here  have  never  tried  it,  and  I  fancy 
we  might  introduce  a  variety  into  it. ' 
)  Mr.  Maitland  was  then  requested  to  begin  the  game,  and 
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gave  the  word  "  by"  for  them  to  rhyme  to ;  the  guesses  as 
to  his  ihmtght-of  word  proceeded  thus : — 

Mru  Beaumont,     Is  it  what  all  the  world  must  do  at 
some  period  of  (heir  lives  ? 

Mr,  Maitland,    You  begin,  dear  madam,  where  others 
end ;  but  it  is  not  die, 

George,    Is  it  what  we  read  was  once  put  before  a 
king? 

Mr,  M,    No,  there's  not  a  pie  to  open. 

Jane.    Is  it  seven  feet  above  the  ground  ? 

Mr.  M.     Sometimes  more,  but  it  is  never  high, 

Bichard.    Does  a  Scotch  lassie  sometimes  go  through 
it,  and  meet  a  body  ? 

Mr,  M,     So  sings  the  ballad  ;  but  it  is  not  rye, 

Susan.    Does  it  betoken  thirst  ? 

Mr,  M,    No,  it  is  sometimes  in  a  burning  heat,  but 
never  dry, 

Mary.    Is  it  what  finishes  the  boy,  and  begins  the 
youth  ? 

Mr.M.    No,  lady  fair,  it  is  not  so  far  down  in  the 
alphabet  as  y. 

John.        You  8ay  the  word  will  rhyme  with  *  by,' 
No  doubt  the  sound  is  right, 
If  00,  I  think,  Hwixt  you  and  I, 
'Tis  what  produces  nght 
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Mr.  M    Thus  varying  the  query  throws  quite  a  new  light, 
'Tis  a  pity  your  eye  should  be  wrong,  and  not  right. 

Mn,  M,        John's  hint  to  take,  a  word  Fll  find, 
Although  produced  from  pain. 
In  bearing  absent  friends  in  mind, 
I  long  to  meet  again. 

Mr.  M,  Your  ready  wit  such  funds  supply, 

I  gladly  say — breathe  not  a  eigh. 

Mrs.  Graham.  I  must  come  back  to  humble  prose^ 
thinking  your  word  is  what  J  ought  not  to  attempt  with 
such  clever  competitors. 

Mr.  M.  Although  not  very  wrong  to  do  it,  it  would  be 
so  to  say  it ;  it  is  not  vie, 

Jessie.  Is  it  what  Cardinal  Wolsey  once  put  before  the 
king? 

Mr.  M.  That  is  a  mere  variation  upon  George's  ques* 
tion,  I  think. 

Jessie.  No,  indeed,  father,  it  is  to  show  my  historical 
knowledge,  not  my  acquaintance  with  the  '  nursery 
rhymes.* 

Mr.  M.  Well,  Jessie,  then  you  have  puzzled  me ;  tell 
me  what  the  Cardinal's  dish  was  ? 

Jessie.  It  was  *  /,'  father ;  do  not  you  remember  the 
expression,  *  I  and  the  king,'  which  gave  such  offence  t 
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Mr.  Jtf.  Very  fair,  Jessie  ;  but  I  am  not  quite  so 
egotistical  as  you  seem  to  fancy  ;  I  did  not  think  of  *  J  by 
myself  V 

Julia.  Is  it  a  word  to  be  found  in  almost  every  conun- 
drum? 

Mr.  M.    Very  frequently,  but  I  cannot  say  why. 

Miss  Chapman,    'Tis  not  guessed  yet — PU  soar  on  high, 
But  do  not  think  me  proud ; 
With  reverence  I  cast  my  eye 
On  it  beyond  the  cloud. 

Mr.  M.        Shame  on  my  earthly  feelings — fye  ! 
I  never  thought  abont  the  sky 

Tom.  I  can't  manage  poetry  without  thinking  such  a 
while ;  so  I  hope  it  is  what  I  don't  mean  to  do. 

Mr.  M.  Nil  desperandum,  Tom ;  but  this  time  you 
would  be  wrong  in  your  try.. 

Agnes.     Is  it  what  Miss  Harrison  wishes  to  do? 

Mr.  M.     Ah  !  I  remember  her  wish  ;  no,  not ^y. 

"  I  cannot  make  verses  impromptu*  said  Julia  ;  "  but  1 
should  like  to  inquire  if  it  is  what  Mr.  Harrison  is  ahvays 
particularly  anxious  to  have  neat  and  clean  ? 

Mr.  M.  Is  Mr.  Harrison  a  pig  fancier,  and  you  feel 
interested  in  the  arrangement  of  the  pig's  domicile — 
vulgo,  agty? 
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Julia  [laughing].  O  !  dear  no,  I  was  thinking  of  his 
nice  white  tie, 

Mr.  M.  That  is  not  the  only  tie  that  clei^men  are 
particular  about ;  but  I  bad  not  thought  of  such  a  knotty 
point 

John.        Another  word — these  being  wrong — 
I  beg  to  offer  you, 
Though  small,  it  still  is  very  strong, 
T'  express  a  word  untrue. 

Afr.  M.    Truth  and  politeness  mix  in  my  replyi 
I  should  quite  blush  to  say  it  is  a  2ie. 

Mrs.  Beaumont.    Is  it  close  to  us  ? 
Mr.  M.    No,  it  is  not  nigh. 

Mrs.  M.        Fair  Julia  surely  looked  the  word 

When  her  last  lively  guess  we  heard. 

Mr.M.         No,  dearest  wife,  I  must  deny 
That  Julia  or  my  word  are  ehf. 

Misi  C.        Remember,  remember,  the  fifth  of  November, 

Gunpowder,  treason,  and  plot; 

I  think  there's  no  doubt 
.  Your  word  Pve  found  out, 

}  And  you  can  deny  it  not.  j 
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Mr,  M.   .     It  would  be  treason 

To  truth  and  to  reason 

For  me  to  deny 

You  have  guecoed  my  Cfuy. 

When  Mr.  Maitland  thus  acknowledged  that  Miss 
Chapman  had  guessed  his  thought,  the  approbation  was 
general  os  to  John's  clever  variety;  but  Mrs.  Graham 
expressed  a  doubt  as  to  whether  it  would  be  generally 
adopted. 

"  It  is  not  every  one  who  has  the  happy  facility  of  form- 
ing rhymes  impramptUf'*  she  said,  "  which  has  been  dis- 
played by  our  friends  this  evening ;  but  every  one  may 
play  at '  Ting  Tang'  in  its  original  form,  and  find  it  very 
amusing.'" 

"  In  a  large  party  I  should  think  there  is  very  little 
doubt  but  what  one  or  two  rhymesters  (I  will  not  say  poets) 
may  be  found,"  observed  Mr.  Maitland  ;  ".and  if  requested 
beforehand,  to  vary  the  game  in  this  way  when  it  came  to 
their  turn,  a  slight  preparation  would  enable  them  to  do  it, 
by  merely  apprizing  the  other  players  that  they  intended 
to  use  such  and  such  a  word,  therefore ^t  must  not  be  ap- 
propriated by  any  one  else." 

"  And  even  if  the  proposer  of  the  word  to  be  rhymed  to 
were  not  as  clever  and  quick  at  repartee  as  yourself," 
remarked  Mrs.  Beaumont,  "  still  he  or  she  would  have  to 
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exercise  an  extra  degree  of  thought  and  ingenuity  m  divin- 
ing the  meaning  of  this  versified  answer." 

"  Well  then,"  replied  Mr.  Maitland,  "  we  will  say 
ckacun  a  son  godty  with  my  personal  thanks  to  John  for 
his  suggestion." 

His  nephew  here  pulled  a  letter  from  his  pocket,  and  un- 
folding  it,  said,  "  Let  me  now  read  you  a  few  trifles  from 
Ben  Black's  hudget,  which  he  truly  designates  as  "  a  Sal- 
magundi ;"  and  first,  young  ladies,  listen  to 

THE  NINE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  A  BRIDE. 

Piety — Purity  — Probity — Prudence  —  Patience — Placidity — 

Politeness — Punctuality — and  Portion. 

"  If  any  lady  possessed  all  those  qualities  without  any 
$et-ojpSy  I  should  think  she  might  add  a  tenth  P,  and  call 
herself  Perfection,"  observed  Mr.  Maitland. 

**  And  I  was  about  to  say,"  continued  his  wife,  "  that  in 
the  scale  of  precedence,  the  first  and  last  very  frequently 
change  places." 

"  Aunt  Maitland,  you  are  very  severe,"  said  John.  "  I 
must  resume  my  reading  to  prevent  your  further  remarks. 
Here  is  a  charade  for  you,  short  and  pithy,  pungent  and 
poetical : — 

My  first  makes  my  second, 
And  then  my  whole  is  reckoned. 
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"A  decided  case  of  mystification,"  exclaimed  Julia; 
•pray  enlighten  us." 

"  Uncle  Maitland  will  be  pleased  at  the  answer,"  said 
John  ;  "  for  he  thinks  that  Pat  riot  are  well  put  together.' 

"  And  too  often  obtain  the  misnomer  contained  in  the 
word  when  complete,"  said  his  uncle. 

"  Try  and  guess  this  Anagram,"  said  John  : — 

Take  a  simple  appellation, 

Turn  its  form  quite  round-about, 

A  horse's  handsome  decoration 

You  will  quickly  then  find  out 

See,  how  strange,  in  change  the  third 

A  disposition  not  to  spend ; 

And  stranger  still,  one  little  word 

In  which  our  prayers  should  always  end. 

"  That  last  expression  gives  the  clue  to  the  whole,"  said 
his  aunt,  "  as  *  Amen'  may  be  easily  turned  into  *  name,* 
•mane,'  and  *mean.'" 

"  Black  sends  a  French  sentimentality  next,"  said  John, 
"  which  I  must  write  down,  for  you  to  understand  and 
elucidate,  Ic  void.*' 

Pir  vent  venir 

un  vient  d'un. 

Each  of  the  party  tried  their  powers  of  divination  oo 
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this  enigmatical  phrase,  and  at  length  Mary  successfully 
elucidated  it  hy  reading  it  thus. 

Un  soupiT,  vient  souvenU  d'un  souvenir. 

"  Here  is  a  versified  conundrum,  without  an  answer  ap- 
pended," said  John,  "  and  1  have  puzzled  for  a  solution  in 
vain ;  try  your  best  endeavors :  — 

When  from  the  ark's  protectiRg  bound, 

The  world  came  forth  in  pairs. 
Who  was  it  first  that  heard  the  sound 
Of  boots  upon  the  stairs  ? 
"  That  is  a  puzzler,"  said  George.    "  Who  knows  when 
boots  were  first  invented  ?  not  I,  for  one." 

All  consideration  and  guesses  proving  fruitless,  the  sola- 
tion  was  postponed  sine  die, 

"  Con  the  second,  interesting  •  to  all  England,'"  resum- 
ed the  querist.  "  Why  is  Trafalgar-square  like  a  grand 
review  on  a  rainy  day  ?  D'ye  give  it  up  ?  Because  it  is 
a  fine  site  spoilt !" 

"Very  true  in  both  cases,"  said  Mr.  Maitland,  laughing. 
"Now,  uncle,  the   next  charade,  my  friend  observes, 
*  gives  a  grand  opportunity  for  the  display  of  Romaic  eru- 
dition/ so  rub  up  your  classics  and  give  a  guess : — 
My  first  is  known  to  every  nation 
That  treads  the  shores  of  Hindostan. 
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My  secoikl  is  a  fair  creation, 

But  only  of  the  mind  of  man. 

When  Greek  meets  Greek  in  nuptial  rite, 

My  whole  rejoices  in  the  sight. 

Mr.  Maitland  thought  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  said, 
"  I  have  found  it  out,  but  it  is  not  quite  correct,  I  believe, 
in  the  pronunciation  of  the  fint  part.  It  means  *  para- 
nymph,'  the  Greek  word  for  *  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom,' 
but  I  have  always  seen  the  outcast  Hindoo  spelt  either 
Paria  or  Pariah  ;  however,  it  will  pass." 

"  Ben  seems  to  have  rather  a  penchant  for  the  ark^** 
continued  John,  "at  least  I  conjecture  that  first  essay  in 
ship  building  is  here  alluded  to  : — 

My  first  was  the  stay  of  a  drowning  world ; 
My  next  its  maker  must  surely  have  been  ; 
My  whole  is  a  name,  which  will  hold  its  fame, 
While  steam  can  labor  or  jennies  can  spin. 

**  We  can  all  guess  that,"  said  Mr.  Maitland,  "  for— 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Arkwnghi^a  fruitless  toil. 
Until  his  little  son  applied  the  oil. 

"  So  ends  Ben  Black's  collection,"  said  John,  refolding 
his  letter,  "  with  the  compliments  of  the  season  to  my 
talented  companions." 
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"  And  very  amusing  it  has  been,"  said  Mrs.  Beaumont, 
"but  before  we  withdraw  I  wish  to  introduce  a  very  pretty 
conundrum  of  Dr.  Whewell's,  in  reply  to  a  lady  who  re-      |, 
quested  his  autograph  or  cipher —  I 

You  0  my  0,  but  I  0  thee —  ' 

Then  0  no  0,  but  ah  !  0  rae —  ij 

Let  not  my  0  a  0  go^ 
Give  back  0  0  1  love  thee  so. 

"  Let  us  first  give  Dr.  Whewell's  lines  literally : 

You  cipher  my  cipher^  but  I  cipher  thee — 
Then  cipher  no  cipher,  but  ah  1  cipher  me — 
Let  not  my  cipher  a  cipher  go — 
Give  back  cipher  cipher  I  love  thee  so. 

•*  Now  let  us  take  a  little  of  the  poet's  license  : 

You  sigh  for  my  ciphe^,^^.ut  I  sigh  for  thee — 
Then  sigh  for  no  cipher,  but  ah  !  sigh  for  me— - 
Let  not  my  sigh  for  a  cipher  go^ 
Give  back  sigh  for  sigh  (or  I  love  thee  so, 

••  Your  other  friend's  contribution,  John,'*  resumed  Mrs, 
Beaumont,  **  wc  shall  be  glad  of  on  Monday." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

NEW  DBAWINO  LESSON. — BOOK  OF  FATE. — THE  EXPECTED 
DINNEB  GUESTS. — THE  BLUE  BELLE. — DISHING. — AMERICAN 
GAME. 

"  No  one  who  looks  in  upon  our  groap  of  this  morning 
can  call  this  *  the  castle  of  indolence/  I  am  sure,"  said 
Mrs.  Beaumont,  looking  with  benign  satisfaction  on  the 
busy  hands  and  cheerful  faces  around  her,  after  breakfast 
on  Monday  morning.  '*  It  is  more  like  a  school  of  indus- 
try. But  what  are  you  doing,  Richard?"  she  continued, 
as  she  observed  him  turning  a  piece  of  paper  in  various 
directions,  and  at  last  beginning:  to  sketch  upon  it. 

"  I  am  about  to  try  and  form  a  figure  of  a  man  from  the 
five  spots  you  see  here,  dear  madam,"  he  answered, 
**  which  are  to  indicate  the  head,  the  two  hands,  and  the 
two  feet." 

"  But  why  did  you  place  these  points  in  such  very 
extraordinary  and  almost  unnatural  positions  ?  "  asked  the 
old  lady. 

"  I  did  not  place  them,"  he  replied ;  **  but  it  is  a  tax 
upon  my  ingenuity  Miss  Chapman  has  just  put  in  force.  ( 

m^^ ■     7— Jl 
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I  will  turn  the  paper,  and  you,  Mrs.  Beaumont,  ahall 
practise  her  experiment,  and  see  the  result." 

He  then  picked  up  Qve  little  pieces  of  paper,  which  had 
heen  rolled  up  somewhat  to  the  size  and  shape  of  peas,  and 
placing  them  in  Mrs.  Beaumont's  hand,  requested  her  to 
scatter  them  on  the  paper.  At  each  spot  on  which  they 
fell  he  then  made  a  small  pencil  mark,  and  although  they 
had  again  assumed  a  most  unpromising  form,  he  laugh- 
ingly assured  Mrs.  Beaumont  that  he  hoped  in  a  short 
time  to  "  present  her  with  a  very  respectahle-looking  young 
man,"  from  her  accidental  hints. 

Waving  back  the  curious  group  which  pressed  around 
his  cousin,  John  said,  *'  I  will  keep  the  ladies  quiet  for  you 
by  producing  *  the  book  of  fate,'  which  my  friend  Will 
White,  has  sent  down  for  the  amusement  and  enlighten* 
ment  of  my  fair  friends.  Come,  then,  young  ladies,  and, 
by  choosing  certain  numbers,  you  shall  hear  divers  secrets 
revealed,  as  to  your  character,  your  wishes,  and  your 
destiny." 

Much  amusement  was  afforded  by  this  little  book  ;  and 
after  all  had  had  their  foitune  told  from  it,  John  undertook, 
at  Julia's  request,  to  make  a  copy  of  it,  to  leave  for  her 
especial  benefit  when  he  should  have  carried  off*  his  friend's 
original  to  London. 

When  he  had  proceeded  a  line  or  two, 
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against  the  employment,  as  being  of  too  quiet  a  nature. 
"  If  one  of  you  would  read  it  aloud,"  he  said,  **  I  could 
get  on  twice  as  fast,  and  not  be  obliged  to  stop  my  ears  to 
all  the  agreeable  prittle  prattle  around  me.  Come,  Mary, 
be  good-natured  for  oTtce,  and  act  as  my  dictator.  It  is  not 
every  one  I  would  allow  to  assume  that  character,*'  he 
added,  as  she  prepared  to  comply  with  his  request — and  so 
was  compiled  the  following 

BOOK  OF  FATE. 


What  is  your  diaposition  7 

1.  Obstinate. 
%  SatirioaL 
8.  Gay. 
4.  Amiable. 
6.  Extravagant 

6.  Capricious. 

7.  Enthusiastic 

8.  Constant 


9.  Indolent 

10.  Romantic 

11.  Sincere. 
.12.  Modest 

13.  Obliging. 

14.  Impatient 

15.  Prudent 

16.  Jealous. 


What  quality  do  you  wish  your  husband  (or  wife)  to  pdeeeee  7 


1.  Economy. 

2.  Affability. 
8.  Firmness. 
4.  Wit 


21 


6.  Benevolence 

6.  Placidity. 

7.  Goodness. 

8.  Caution. 
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9.  Gaiety. 

10.  Excellence. 

11.  Talkativeness. 

12.  Grood  temper. 

Wliat  do  you  ardently  love  7 

1.  Music 

2.  Botany. 

3.  Yourself. 

4.  The  country. 

5.  Talking. 

6.  Dancing. 

7.  Your  own  way. 
a  Flirting. 


13.  Humility. 

14.  Candor. 

15.  Charity. 

16.  Industry. 


9.  Horse  exercise. 

10.  Admiration. 

11.  Money. 

12.  Poetry. 

13.  London. 

14.  Display. 

15.  Reading. 

16.  Home. 


What  are  your  present  most  anxious  wishes  7 


1.  To  be  admired. 

2.  To  go  to  France. 

3.  To  hear  yourself  praised. 

4.  To  be  rich. 

5.  To  be  accomplished. 

6.  To  set  the  fashion. 

7.  To  be  married. 

8.  To  keep  a  carriage. 

9.  To  gain  a  title. 


10.  To  become  an  Author. 

11.  To  travel. 

12.  To  have  (or  make)  an  oficr. 

13.  To  build  a  church. 

14.  To  be  at  the  sea-side. 

15.  To  have  your  lover's  pidureu 

16.  To  be  buried  in  Westminster 

Abbey. 
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For  what  are  you  beloved  ? 

1.  For  your  money.  10.  I  cannot  imagine. 

2.  For  your  excellence.  11.  For  your  artlessneea. 

3.  For  your  tenderness.  12.  For  your  geaeroeity. 

4.  For  the  graces  of  your  mind.  13.  For  your  wit. 
6.  For  your  own  sake.  14.  For  your  worth. 

6.  For  your  candor.  15.  For  your  accompKshments. 

7.  Because  no  one  can  help  it  16.  Because  you   are  a  good 

8.  For  your  beauty.  listener. 

9.  For  your  brilliant  talents. 

Will  you  ever  marry? 

1.  Yes,  when  old.  10.  Before  long  I  hope. 

2.  No,  you  know  better.  11.  When  you  have  time. 

3.  Yes,  to  make  some  one  happy.  12.  A  disappointment  will  deter 

4.  You  have  no  objection.  you. 

5.  Yes,  to  please  your  friends.  13.  Bettor  late  than  never. 

6.  To  be  sure  you  will  14.  No. 

7.  No,  no  one  will  have  you.  16.  Most  assuredly. 

8.  You  will  repent  if  you  do.  16.  Perhaps,  it  is  a  chance. 

9.  Yes,  if  you  can. 

"Happily  accomplished,"  cried  John,  as  he  finished  the 
last  line  as  above.  "  Now,  Julia,  you  shall  have  the  plea- 
sure of  asking  me  the  questions  first  by  way  of  experi- 
ment,  and  let  me  hope  I  may  obtain  a  good  fortune  as  a 
reward  for  my  exertions  in  your  cause,  so  now  begin." 
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Jtdieu    What  is  your  disposition  ? 

John.    Number  six. 

Jidia,    *  Capricious  /*     What  quality  do  you  wish  your 
wife  to  possess,? 

John,     Bless  her  heart,  number  eleven. 

Jtdia,    I  very  much  question  it.     *  TaUcativenas.* 

John,     Defend  me  from  it ! — go  on. 

Julia,    What  do  you  ardently  love  ? 

John.    Number  three. 

Jtdia  [laughing],     •  Yourself.^ 

John.    Now,  really  it  is  too  bad,  I  don't  believe  you  tell 
truly. 

Julia.    Indeed  I  do.     What  are  your  present  most  anx« 
ious  wishes  ? 

John.     Thirteen. 

Julia.     <  To  buUd  a  church.* 

John.    *  Some  have  honors  thrust  upon  them.'    I  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing  before. 

Julia.    For  what  are  you  beloved  ? 

John.    Come,  give  me  a  cheerer.     1  will  try  number 
thirteen  again«^ 

Julia.     I  ought  to  cry  out  now  that  it  is  not  fair,  tht 
answer  is  so  likely  to  be  true.     *  For  your  wit.* 

LJohn.     Spare  my  blushes,  and  proceed. 
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John.  I  hope  so,  when  I  have  arrived  at  years  of  dis- 
cretion, but  what  says  the  oracle  ?  I  choose  number  seven. 

Julia.  Then  the  oracle  crushes  your  hopes;  for  it 
replies,  *  iVb  /  no  one  taill  have  you,^ 

"  I  will  be  judged  by  every  body  present,"  said  John, 
"  whether  this  book  of  fate  has  not  given  an  ungrateful  re- 
turn for  all  the  trouble  I  have  taken  in  compiling  it." 

"  My  dear  cousin,  I  have  felt  your  wrongs  so  deeply," 
said  Richard,  laughing,  "  that,  being  unable  to  avenge 
them  myself,  I  have  sketched  a  champion  from  Mrs.  Beau- 
months  scattered  indicators,  who  stands  sword  in  hand,  to 
fight  your  battles,  if  any  one  can  be  found  to  meet  him  in 
the  combat — look!  dear  madam,"  he  continued,  handing  ji 
the  paper  to  his  hostess,  "  I  have  contrived  to  form  a 
tolerable  figure,  and  have  left  the  spots  distinct,  to  prove  ] 
that  I  have  abided  by  the  rules  Miss  Chapman  pre- 
scribed." 

Mrs.  Beaumont  took  the  drawing,  and  expressed  much 
pleasure  and  surprise  at  the  skill  and  ingenuity  displayed 
in  the  formation  of  the  figure,  which  in  an  easy  but  ani- 
mated posture,  represented  a  soldier  engaged  in  an  appar- 
ent attack  upon  an  unseen  enemy. 

Every  one  joined  in  the  praises  bestowed  upon  his  clever 
sketch ;  and  Mr.  Maitland  said,  "  You  do  great  credit  to 
Mr.  Day's  instructions,  my  dear  boy  ;  persevere,  and  vou 
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will  make  a  clever  artist.  You  ought  to  thank  Miss  Chap« 
man  for  her  hint,  and  although  every  one  may  not  be  able 
to  make  such  telling  sketches  from  such  strange  begin- 
nings, they  may  amuse  every  one  and  assist  many." 

"  Are   we  all  to  play  at  being  good   little  children, 
grandmother  dear,  and  come  into  dessert,  as  we  dine  be- 
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fore  the  seniors  to-day  ? "  interrogated  Julia,  alluding  to 
an  intended  dinner-party. 

**  It  would  be  rather  a  formidable  accession  to  our  num- 
bers if  you  did,''  returned  her  grandmother,  smiling ;  "  and 
as  you  are  all  rather  too  big  to  sit  upon^  the  knees  of  my 
dinner  guests,  and  extra  chairs  would  cause  a  great  con- 
fusion, you  must  be  kind  enough  to  remember  you  have 
not  "^eX  left  the  school-room;  and  so  your  governess  will 
have  you  all  awaiting  our  return  to  the  drawing-room.'' 

"  It  is  quite  delightful  to  feel  oneself  reckoned  amongst 
the  young  people  still,"  said  John,  laughing. 

The  juniors  were  already  assembled  in  the  drawing- 
room,  according  to  Mrs.  Beaumont's  request,  when  she  re- 
entered it  after  dinner,  accompanied  by  her- lady  guests, 
but  the  very  speedy  re-enforcement  of  the  gentlemen^  gave 
but  short  time  for  the  inspection  or  individual  notice  ot 
any  of  the  party. 

One  of  the  ladies  was  a  Mrs.  Bell,  an  authoress  of  some 
repute,  whom  John  accordingly  designated  as  a  *'  Blue 
belle,'*  and  the  sight  of  her  dress,  of  cerulean  hue,  made 
him  now  laugh  at  her  double  right  to  his  sobriquet. 

Her  husband  was  very  short,  very  thin,  and  very  quiet, 
and  some  of  his  male  friends  had  been  heard  to  call  him 
the  "  dumb  bell." 

After  tea  and  coffee  had  been  served,  the  Misses  Harper 
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were  called  upon  for  some  music,  the  performcDce  of  which 
was,  as  usual,  the  signal  for  conversation  to  begin  with 
grefat  viyacity  after  the  first  six  or  eight  bars,  and  only  to 
conclude  with  the  last  chords  of  the  overture,  thence  merg- 
ing into  a  murmur  of  thanks  and  approbation,  almost 
amusing  to  hear  uttered. 

Mrs.  Graham  then  began  to  find  various  amusements 
for  the  rather  numerous  party,  by  getting  up  a  rubber  for 
an  M.  P.  and  a  J.  P.  with  their  respective  ladies,  and  a 
backgammon- board,  chess-table,  and  *'  Tactics,"  were  also 
furnished  with  their  vis-d-vis  couples.  The  piano  received 
a  performer  or  two  at  intervals,  but  still  several  remained  { 
unoccupied,  and  amongst  them  Madame  la  Clocke  (the  pub-  j  I 
lishing  title  of  the  authoress).  !t 

"  Shall  we  try  a  round  at  some  of  the  paper  verses  you 
used  to  be  so  famous  at?**  said  Mrs.  Graham,  addressing' 
this  lady,  "  Mrs.  Maitland,  and  her  nephew  Mr.  Harper, 
are  very  quick  at  them,  and  will  be  most  proud  to  be 
joined  with  you  in  the  game  of  '  Wit.*" 

"  I  have  never  attempted  any  thing  but  the  American 
game  of  "  Nouns  and  Questions,'*  replied  Mrs.  BeiK  "  but 
shall  be  very  happy  to  try  whether  I  have  lost  my  art  evec 
at  that,  for  it  is  some  time  since  I  made  the  attempt.** 

A  circle  was  then  formed  round  the  loo-table,  some  as 
active,  others  as  mere  honorary  members  of  the  •<  Wit 
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club,"  and  the  writers  were  soon  busily  engaged  concoc- 
ting their  questions,  and  afterwards  supplying  the  single 
word  at  the  foot  of  such  question  which  the  rules  of  the 
game  require  to  be  woven  into  the  poetical  reply  to  the 
question.  Whilst  all  were  thus  occupied,  poor  little  Mr. 
Bell  sat  Ailently  by  the  fireside,  apparently  as  much  "  the 
world  forgetting,"  as  he  was  evidently  "by  the  world  for- 
got," until  Julia  happening  to  turn  round,  observed  his 
listless  inactivity,  and  good  naturedly  resolved  to  try  and 
arouse  him.  So  tripping  up  to  the  little  man,  she  in- 
quired, "  Will  you  play  a  game  of  chess  with  me,  Mr. 
Bell,  for  want  of  a  better  partner  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  I  don't  play  chess,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Shall  we  try  draughts  ?" 

"  I  would  rather  not  play  them,  thank  you." 

"  Backgammon  ?" 

"  I  don't  understand  it." 

Julia  ran  through  the  list  of  all  the  tite-A-tite  games  she 
could  think  of  (some  of  which  she  could  not  play  herselO> 
but  all  in  vain.  At  last,  as  a  desperate  resource,  she  said, 
"  Will  you  try  dishing  ?  " 

"  I  never  heard  of  the  game,  but  I  will  try  to  learr  it,  if 
it  is  not  too  difRcuIt." 

Her  good-natured  point  thus  gained,  Julia  flew  ofl*  to 
22 
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obtain  a  draught-board,  four  of  the  black  men,  and  one  of 
the  white.  The  former  of  these  she  placed  on  squares  of 
their  corresponding  color,  at  one  end  of  the  board,  as  at 
draughts,  and  the  single  white  man  at  the  opposite  end, 
also  on  a  black  square. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Bell,"  cried  she,  sitting  down  oppdisite  him, 
"  which  will  you  choose,  the  single  champion  or  his  four 
opponents  ? " 

"  Whichever  you  please,"  replied  the  meek  little  man. 

"  Then  I  will  take  the  single  man,"  said  Julia,  laugh- 
ing, "  and  now,  this  is  the  way  we  must  play.  The  men 
move  one  square  at  a  time,  just  as  at  draughts  ;  the  object 
of  my  man  is  to  get  past  your  four  men,  so  as  to  be  ena- 
bled to  reach  the  other  end  of  the  board,  and  your  en- 
deavor must  be  to  keep  the  line  so  completely,  that  I  cannot 
pass  it.  If  I  do  not  do  so,  but  you  contrive  to  hem  me  in 
so  that  I  cannot  move,  you  *  dish*  me,  to  use  the  elegant 
phrase  which  gives  the  game  its  name ;  but  \(  I  do  pass 
your  line,  if  you  once  leave  an  opening  that  I  can  get 
through,  I  *  dish*  you.  So  now  let  us  see  which  of  ur  will 
be  first  to  be  dished." 

Who  shall  say  that  there  is  any  one  living  but  what  pos- 
sesses some  hidden  spring  of  interest  and  sympathy,  if  one 
did  but  know  how  to  touch  it !  Julia  most  unconsciously 
bad  awakened  this  interest  in  the  little  "  dumb  Bell,"  who 
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became  quite  excited  over  this  apparently  trivial  game, 
and  rubbed  his  hands  most  gleefully,  and  quite  laughed 
aloud,  when  at  the  third  trial  he  was  able  to  exclaim, 
"  There,  Miss  Graham,  you  are  disked.** 

Satisfied  with  having  taught  her  quiet  little  friend  some- 
thing to  amuse  him,  both  for  the  present  and  future 
evenings,  Julia  now  rose  and  joined  the  party  at  the 
loo  table,  from  whence  she  sent  Agnes  to  be  Mr.  Bell's 
partner. 

•'  Have  you  finished  your  witty  contribution?"  she  in- 
quired of  Richard. 

"  We  have  not  all  been  writing,"  he  replied.  "  There 
is  sometimes  more  amusement  to  be  derived  as  a  spectator 
of  other  people's  labors  than  as  a  fellow  workman,  but  hush ! 
Hhe  papers  are  about  to  be  unfolded." 

*'  It  is  a  thing  of  course,  that  you  are  to  be  the  reader, 
Mrs.  Graham,"  said  John,  addressing  that  lady,  **  yoU  give 
all  the  emphasis  so  well,  and  as  I  know  by  grateful  experi- 
ence, sometimes  supply  both  sense  and  sound." 

Mrs.  Graham  bowed  and  smiled  for  the  compliment,  and 
then  read  paper  the  first : — 

Question.     Is  emigration  a  blessing  or  not  ? 

ITord— Neglect 

*Ye8,  better  o'er  the  oeae  to  roam, 
Than  see  your  children  perish  here; 
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Hope,  love,  and  health,  can  build  a  home^  i 

E^en  in  a  distant  hemisphere,  ' 

But  woe  to  those  whose  cold  ^^  neglect* 
Has  snapt  the  ties  of  brotherhood, 
To  Dives,  in  his  purple  decked, 
While  Lazarus  sighed  for  daily  food.' 

It  is  not  allowable  to  guess  at  the  authors,  I  believe,"  said 
the  reader,  as  she  concluded,  "  but  those  are  exceedingly 
pretty  lines,  whoever  wrote  them.  The  next  question  and 
word  are — 

What  is  the  difference  between  wit  and  humor  ? 
Ruby. 

Wit  is  like  the  lightning  flash, 

Humor  like  the  moonbeam's  ray;  ' 

Wit  is  like  the  torrent's  dash, 

Humor  like  the  fountain's  play. 

Wit  is  like  the  "ri%"  rare, 

Humor  like  the  sterling  metal; 

Wit,  the  geyser  of  the  north. 

Humor,  the  domestic  kettle  ! 

'*  That  is  a  very  good  description,"  said  Mr.  Maitland, 
who  had  joined  them  from  the  backgammon  table,  **  and 
good  poetry  too,  only  (to  be  hypercrkical),  the  last  line  but 
one  should  have  rhymed  with  rare.** 
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'*  O  !  but  such  poetic  licences  are  quite  allowable  at  this 
sort  of  game,  I  think,**  said  Mrs.  Bell.  "  We  have  great 
authority  for  such  a  departure  from  set  rules  in  the  con- 
cludmg  stanza  of  CampbelPs  beautiful  ballad  of  '  Lord 
Ullin*s  daughter.'" 

"  I  remembeV  what  you  allude  to,**  replied  Mr.  Maitland, 
"  and  bow  to  the  example.  Proceed,  Mrs.  Graham,  if  you 
please.*' 

"  Here  is  an  inquiry  which  has  been  often  answered  in 
the  affirmative,*'  she  continued,  **  and  had  the  parties  pos- 
sessed the  '  word,'  it  would  have  been  a  blessing  :- 

Will  you  join  a  party  to  *  tJie  diggings  T 
Contentment 

The  thirst  of  gold  in  man  is  strong, 
*  It  lures  him  o'er  the  seas  to  roam ; 

To  dare  the  pangs  of  parting  long, 

From  friends,  and  country,  health,  and  home. 

On  California's  golden  shore,  • 

Hundreds  pursue  wealth-seeking  toil, 

But  whilst  ^'contentment^^  gilds  my  store, 

I'll  envy  not  their  shining  spoil. 

"  A   very  good   resolve,  whoever  made  it,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Beaumont     "  What  follows,  Georgina  ?" 
"Rather  bl  favorite  inquiry,"  replied  her  daughter : — 
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Which  k  preferable,  spring  or  aatamn  ? 
Noun. — Wisdom. 

Each  has  its  charms,  yet  mast  it  be  coniesBed, 
The  hope  of  summer  lends  to  spring  a  zest 
Denied  to  autumn ;  for  its  beauties  past, 
Our  minds  with  coming  gloom  are  oveircast 
Though  "wisdom?^  teaches  in  the  sunny  hour, 
Blithe  to  rejoice,  nor  dread  the  future  show'r. 

"  That's  the  true  principle  of  enjoying  life,"  said  Mr. 
Maitland,  '*  both  as  men  and  Christians.*' 

**  1  have  only  one  more  paper  to  read,"  continued  Mrs. 
Graham,  "  which  seems  both  witty  and  true — 

Question,    What  is  the  use  of  a  pen  ? 
Noun, — Q^uaker. 

Use  of  a  pen  ?  how  very  strange  I 
What  is  there  not  within  its  range? 
^  'Tis  used  to  flatter,  and  to  blame; 

To  eulogize,  and  bring  to  shame ; 
To  chronicle  some  village  news, 
Accept  a  dinner,  or  refuse. 
Congratulate  a  married  friend. 
Condolence  to  a  widow  send ; 
I  Form  treaties,  too,  with  Indian  men,  i 
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By  the  time  these  "  readings"  were  finished,  the  tray 
was  brought  in,  and  the  company  soon  afterwards  de« 
parted. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

EETURW  TO  FERNWOOD. — THE  DOUBLE  DROSHKI — THE  HOUSE 
-^INVITATIONS. — CONGLOMERATION  REVISED. — THE  WALK. 
— ENGLISH  VERSUS  FOREIGN  HILLS. — SECRET  CORRESPON- 
DENCE. 

**  Farewell  !  a  long  farewell  to  this  old  mansion,"  cried 
John,  as  on  the  following  morning  the  preparations  com- 
menced for  their  return  to  Fern  wood.  '*  I  do  not  remem- 
ber ever  having  passed  so  thoroughly  happy  a  fortnight  as 
the  last  has  been.  '* 

By  Mrs.  Beaumont's  kind  and  thoughtful  arrangement, 
the  party  partook  of  an  early  dinner,  before  returning 
home ;  and  about  three  o'clock  the  old  coach,  with  its 
strong  pair  of  bays,  drew  up  at  the  arched  doorway,  and 
was  speedily  followed  by  Mr.  Maitland's  pretty  double 
bodied  pony  phaeton. 

"  Here  comes  my  carriage,  in  which  I  hope  Miss  Mait« 
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land  will  become  my  companion  and  guide  to  Fernwood," 
said  George,  gaily. 

The  vehicle  to  which  he  thus  drew  attention  was  a  weH 
appointed  handsome-looking  Russian  double  droshky^  in 
front  of  which  sat  our  old  friend  Ivan,  skilfully  guiding 
with  his  rein  in  each  hand,  one  of  his  sleet  and  beautiful 
black  steeds.  Although  not  quite  so  striking  a  conveyance 
as  the  sledge,  yet  it  possessed  no  much  of  attractive  nov^ 
elty  in  its  apprearance  as  to  elicit  much  admiration.  The 
bow  over  the  horse*s  head  which  is  fastened  on  each  side 
to  the  shafts,  and  to  which  the  bearing  rein  is  attached  by 
a  silver  hook,  was  furnished  with  several  small  bells,  *  more 
for  ornament  than  use  designed,*  as  fortunately  the 
necessity  for  scaring  wolves  (their  object  in  the  *  far 
north')  is  not  now  needed  in  ottr  happy  land. 

Obtaining  her  mother's  permission,  Jessie  yielded  a 
willing  assent  to  George's  proposal,  and  the  cavalcade  pre- 
pared to  start. 

Kind  wishes  and  adieus  were  again  and  again  exchang- 
ed ;  but  Mrs.  Beaumont  checked  the  more  serious  fare-- 
wells  offered  by  the  Harpers,  by  saying  :  "  No,  no,  my 
dears,  you  have  not  done  with  the  old  woman  yet.  I  shall 
come  to  Fern  wood  before  you  leave,  and  then  we  will 
say  good-bye.*' 
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And  now  the  carriages  being  all  ready,  amidst  smiles 
and  tears,  nods  and  bows,  the  party  drove  away. 

"  I  hope,  George,  you  have  not  quite  forgotten  Fernwood 
during  your  absence  V*  asked  Jessie  of  her  companion. 

**  On  the  contrary,"  he  replied,  "  I  have  always  carried 
a  perfect  recollection  of  its  noble  proportions  and  elegant 
design,  as  a  guide  to  my  own  taste,  if  I  should  ever  build 
a  house." 

The  carriages  here  turned  into  the  drive,  the  numerous 
large  hollies,  Portugal  laurels,  rhododendrons,  and  clumps 
of  mountain  ash  in  which,  formed  a  thicket  of  verdure  and 
variety  even  at  this  inclement  season  of  the  year.  There 
was  not  much  space  between  the  arrival  of  the  respective 
equipages,  and  their  occupants  were  soon  transferred  to 
the  comforts  of  a  thorough  English  home. 

"  Here  are  some  letters  awaiting  our  return,  I  observe,** 
said  Mr.  Maitland,  walking  up  to  the  centre  table  ;  "  these 
delicate  pink-tinted  notes  are  invitations,  I  presume ;  take 
yours,  Susan  and  Julia.** 

"  Invitations  to  a  friendly  party  at  the  Pembertons,  on 
Thursday  evening,  aunt,"  said  Susan. 

"  Having  no  previous  engagement,  we  will  of  course  go,** 
observed  her  aunt.  "  Mrs.  Pemberton  is  the  widow  of  our 
late  incumbent,  and  they  are  very  nice  people,  but  very 
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quiet ;  ihey  have  no  piano,  so  you  will  have  neither  music 
nor  singing  at  the  Mount." 

After  tea,  John  proposed  a  carpet  quadrille  in  the  small 
drawing-room,  to  celehrate  their  return  to  Fern  wood,  which 
concluded,  his  uncle  said,  "  Now,  young  folks,  a  truce  to 
active  sports  for  a  while,  and  let  me  tell  you  of  an  idea 
that  occurred  to  me  this  morning,  for  a  different  way  of 
playing  Jane's  game  of  Conglomeration."  The  young 
folks  sat  down  as  he  requested,  and  prepared  to  listen  and 
obey.  "  It  strikes  me,*'  he  resumed,  "  that  it  would  cause 
more  amusement  if  each  party  was  obliged  to  write  upon 
the  same  words.  The  chief  entertainment  arises  from  the 
clever,  humorous,  or  even  bungling  introduction  of  the 
speciEed  nouns,  and  I  think  it  will  show  more  variety  of 
style  and  character,  if  we  are  each  obliged  to  use  the  same. 
At  any  rate  let  us  try." 

The  proposition  was  adopted  forthwith,  but  as  some  of 
the  party  drew  back,  and  declared  they  did  not  feel  "  wp" 
to  composition  that  evening,  the  authors  were  finally  set- 
tled, as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maitland,  John,  Mary,  Susan,  and 
Richard,  who  immediately  gave  forth  in  turn,  a  "noun"  for 
insertion  at  the  head  of  each  paper,  which  stood  thus  in 
order : — 

I  Trouble — Grief — Silver — Curiosity — Muishroom  catsup- 

^  Polka. 
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*'  King  George  shall  be  our  monarch  of  the  game,  and 
read  our  productions  aloud,"  said  John;  "so  now,  good 
folks,  get  something  else  to  do  besides  looking  at  us,  or 
you  will  find  the  time  required  for  composition  appear  very 
long." 

This  hint  produced  chess-men,  backgammon-boards, 
and  work-baskets,  until  in  about  twenty  minutes  "  the 
King"  was  called  to  receive  the  contributions  of  his  wil- 
ling subjects,  who  had  not  however  produced  them  without 
many  murmurs  at  the  extraordinary  word  of  "  mushroom 
catsup,"  which  John  had  mischievously  introduced,  without 
knowing  more  about  it,  than  that  sundry  bottles  in  the 
oilman's  shop  windows  bore  that  title.  The  whole  party 
drew  round  to  listen,  and  George  thus  begun  : — 

'Tis  hard  with  "^ouWc"  to  commence, 

And  p'rhaps  find  no  relief, 

Though  if  we  are  possess'd  of  sense, 

'Twill  help  to  conquer  ^^  grief  s*^ 

Take  "  silver*^  pencil-case  in  hand, 

Write  verees  with  velocity, 

I  warrant  some  from  out  our  band 

Will  prove  a  "  ct«n(Wi7y." 

That  "  mushroom  catsup,^^  what  a  word 

A  poet's  line  to  fill ! 
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The  '^  Poika^^  is  much  less  absurd, 

Or  elegant  quadrille. 

But  as  my  "lotted  task"  is  done, 

I'll  not  add  any  more, 

Except  record,  that  I  for  one^ 

Rejoice  the  task  is  o'er. 

"  The  next  paper/'  he  continued,  "  professes  to  set  forth 
the  feelings  of — 

AN  ANGRY  MISTRESS. 

Here's  scolding  and  anger,  here's  "  truubl^^  and  "griefs 

Nancy's  mistress  declares  she  can  prove  her  a  thief: — 

"  I  gave  you  some  *  silver^  to  go  with  to  town. 

Various  articles  thence,  ma'am,  to  buy  and  bnng  down, 

And  now  it  appears  you  have  had  the  owdocity 

To  spend  it  instead  on  your  own  *  curiosity.^ 

The  nice  *  Mushroom.  Catsup*  I  yesterday  boiled. 

For  want  of  the  corks  will  be  probably  spoiled. 

You  have  not  brought  the  shoes  for  my  daughter,  Miss  Mary, 

Nor  yet  the  new  milk  pans,  to  put  in  the  dairy. 

Mary  can't  dance  the  *  Polka*  to-night  in  thick  shoes ; 

These  troubles  have  come  because  you,  ma'am,  must  chooBO 

To  spend  all  my  money  at  Darlington  fair  ! 

Get  away,  you  bad  girl !  I  sliall  scream,  I  declare ! 
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**  Poor  woman !"  said  George,  *'  what  a  pack  of  troubles 
ner  naughty  Nancy  caused  her.  What  are  you  doing, 
Mary  ?  nay,  that  is  too  bad,'*  he  continued,  trying  to  take 
out  of  his  sister^s  hand  the  papers  she  had  begun  to  tear 
up ;  but  she  was  too  quick  for  him,  and  the  fragments  lay 
upon  the  table. 

**  Indeed,  George,  we  could  not  manage  anything  at  all 
readable,'*  she  said  in  excuse ;  '*  that  extraordinary  word 
of  John's,  and  Mrs.  Maitland's  *  silver,*  to  which  every 
one  knows  there  is  no  rhyme,  so  completely  puzzled  us, 
that  Richard,  Susan,  and  I,  gave  up  the  attempt  in  despair  * 
but  you  have  another  paper  to  read,  have  you  not  ?" 

"  One  more,"  replied  her  brother,  "  called — 

THE  SATISFIED  BACHELOR. 
What  causes  us  the  greatest  '  trrnMe*^ 

What  the  most  poignant  *  grief ^^ 
Love  or  marriage  ?  bubbles  !  bubbles ! 

For  these  there's  no  relief. 
Tea !  '  silver*  oil  our  cares  decreases, 

And  gives  to  love  a  charm ; 

For  poverty,  the  proverb  teaches. 

Sends  love  off  in  alarm. 
«  «  *  « 

Pondering  thus  some  weeks  ago^ 
I  had  the  '  cwrUmty^ 
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To  an  old  married  man  I  know, 

To  iay,  with  some  pomposity: 
**  Jost  let  me  at  some  items  look 

In  your  good  lady's  diary." 
He  smiled,  and  brought  a  well  fill'd  oook, 

Suffieient  for  a  Friary. 
I  glanc'd  it  o'er,  how  queer  did  mix 

The  things  I  saw  therein, 
To  '  Mushroom  Catsup,^  one  and  six, 

"  One  pound  for  Pelerine," 
"  Gingerbread  three-pence,"  "  Cab  to  town, 

'*  Mercer  (an  old  account) 
Six  pounds,"  "  new  *  PoUca^  half  a  crown," 

'^  Sundries  to  hal  account." 
I  shut  the  book  with  mute  disdain. 

Content  a  Bach'lor  to  remain ! 

**  I  really  think  we  have  all  managed  tolerably  well  to 
get  over  John's  stickler^  as  he  would  himself  call  it,"  said 
his  aunt.  '*  And  your  idea  of  its  being  more  amusing  to 
play  the  game  this  way,  my  dear,"  addressing  her  hus- 
band, **  is  quite  correct,  for  as  the  intention  of  the  game 
is  to  furnish  amusement,  rather  than  edification  or  im- 
provement, the  more  ludicrous  the  examples,  perhaps  the 
better." 

"  Being  a  decided  encouragement  to  my  *  Mushroom 
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Catsup,'  or  any  other  sauce  I  may  choose  to  give  you, 
aunt,"  said  the  inveterate  punster,  John. 

The  next  morning  was  bright  and  clear,  and  the  youth- 
ful party  enjoyed  a  long  walk  in  the  exhilarating  neighbor- 
hood of  Femwood,  where  the  diversity  of  hill  and  dale  fur- 
nished beauty  to  the  eye,  and  required  activityin  the  limb. 

"  This  is  rather  different  from  our  prescribed  walk  in 
London,*'  said  Jane,  laughing,  as  she  ran  down  a  steep 
green  declivity  in  one  of  the  fields;  **some  of  our  friends 
there  would  stare  to  see  us  in  such  full  chase." 

"  Yes,  we  shall  miss  the  country  exercise,  as  well  as  the 
country  air,"  sighed  John  ;  **  but  we  must  make  the  best 
of  it.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  cannot  have  ice  hills  in  a  housCy 
for  then  one  might  manage  that  novel  diversion  without 
the  outdoor  space,  which  is  so  seldom  to  be  found  in  a 
town  residence." 

"  You  might  have  it  within  doors,"  said  Mary,  "  if  you 
had  a  room  high  enough  to  give  a  good  descent.  We 
used  to  see  them  at  the  emperor's  country  palaces  round 
St.  Petersburg." 

•    "  Do  you  mean  that?"  asked  John,  in  surprise  ;  "how 
were  they  made  ?  " 

"  O  !  George  can  tell  you  all  about  it,"  she  replied,  "  for 
he  superintended  the  commencement  of  a  hill  for  my  un- 
cle, Sir  Thomas  Graham,  before  we  left  Devonshire." 
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"  Hollo :  Greorge,"  cried  John  to  his  friend  in  advance, 
"  come  back  here,  that's  a  good  fellow,  and  tell  us  some- 
thing about  these  indoor  icehills,  which  Mary  says  you 
gave  your  uncle  the  idea  for.  What  are  they  like,  and 
where  did  you  put  thera  ?" 

"  To  answer  your  questions  in  order,"  replied  George, 
*'  in  the  first  place  they  are  not  ice  hills  at  all ;  and  second- 
ly, they  are  like  those  erections  in  fornix  but  not  in  mate- 
rial ;  and  thirdly,  they  were  put  up  by  my  uncle  in  a  large 
granary  or  barn,  standing  next  to  his  stables  and  coach- 
bouse,  which  he  had  cleared  out  and  whitewashed  for  the 
purpose.*' 

"  Ah  !  we  have  nothing  of  that  sort  in  London,"  said 
John,  **  and  so  your  description  will  not  profit  us  much, 
individually ;  but  tell  us  more  about  it,  that  we  may  en- 
lighten others,  who  possess  the  means  as  well  as  inclina- 
tion to  apply  them." 

"  The  hill  is  formed  of  planks  of  wood,  about  four  feet 
wide,"  continued  George,  *'  and  it  depends  upon  the  height 
of  your  building  what  length  your  slide  is.  At  the 
emperor's  small  palace  at  Tzarsco  Celo,  near  Petersburg,^ 
the  frame  and  wooden  road  are  formed  of  mahogany,  beau- 
tifully polished,  and  the  height  at  which  the  slide  begins  is 
perhaps  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  to  which 
you  mount  by  a  most  elegant  little  spiral  staircase  at  the 
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side.  We  did  not  do  things  quite  in  such  style  at  Combe 
Hall,  but  our  framework  and  planks  were  of  good  strong 
deal,  painted  oak  color,  with  steps  attached  to  one  side, 
like  a  ladder,  but  not  left  open  between.  The  road  for  the 
sledge  to  travel  on  is  marked  out  something  like  a  railway, 
only  that  there  are  two  pieces  of  narrow  iron  stand  up  in- 
stead of  one^  which  thus  forms  a  groove  for  the  sledge,  and 
it  cannot  but  travel  in  safety  to  the  ground,  where  the 
same  guides  are  continued  for  a  few  yards,  that  the  inqfC' 
tus  may  be  checked  before  the  sledge  finally  stops ;  too 
sudden  a  stop  would  be  apt  to  overset  this  small  vehicle.** 

"  I  dare  say  it  is  very  good  fun,"  remarked  John,  **  but 
not  so  exhilarating  as  the  real  Russian  hills.'* 

"  But  it  is  a  very  good  substitute,"  said  Oeorge,  **  and  I 
think  ought  to  be  added  to  the  gymnasium  of  every  large 
school." 

The  end  of  this  conversation  found  them  nearly  at  home, 
where  their  long  and  pleasant  walk  made  the  announce* 
ment  of  dinner  very  acceptable. 

As  they  drew  round  the  fire  in  the  afternoon,  Mrs.  Mait* 
land  said,  "  Whilst  you  were  absent  this  morning  I  em- 
ployed part  of  my  time  in  sorting  and  looking  over  some 
of  the  miscellaneous  contents  of  my  '  Omnium  Gatherum,* 
and  amongst  other  *  curiosities  for  the  ingenious*  I  found 
23  ^   . 
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this  specimen  of  *  secret  correspondence,'  which  I  thought 
might  serve  both  to  amuse  and  inspire  some  of  us.  This 
letter  is  supposed,  to  have  been  addressed  to  an  intimate 
friend,  by  a  young  lady,  whose  husband  always  read  her 
correspondence  before  he  allowed  it  to  proceed  to  its  desti* 
nation." 

She  then  read  the  letter,  which  gave  a  glowing  picture 
of  the  young  lady's  happy  matrimonal  life,  quite  cheering 
to  all  hymeneal  aspirants ;  but  when  she  explained  the 
double  entendre^  by  only  reading  every  alternate  line,  the 
exact  reverse  of  the  previous  description,  was  quite  as 
much  calculated  to  damp  all  wishes  of  entering  the  state 
of  wedlock ;  and  raised  both  the  surprise  and  mirth  of 
the   uninitiated. 

"  I  agree  with  you,  aunt,  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
appropriate  and  act  upon  that  idea,"  said  John ;  **  come, 
let's  have  a  try  now,  before  the  light  quite  fades  away.** 
All  the  rest,  however,  declined  his  challenge,  and  John 
withdrew  alone  to  a  small  writing  table  at  the  window, 
where,  resolutely  shutting  his  ears  to  the  conversation  near 
the  fire,  he  collected  his  thoughts,  and  soon  threw  them 
on  paper,  in  an  amusing  form.  "  Now,  good  folks,"  he 
said,  **  be  lenient  in  your  criticisms,  and  hear  me  read  a 
very  pleasant  letter  my  friend  old  Mr.Lovepenny  had  from 
his  son,  whom  he  had  placed  at  a  cheap  Yorkshire  &chool 
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'My  dear  Father, 

'  I  avail  myself  of  your  permission  to  write  to  you,  and 
do  not  hesitate  to  open  my  whole  heart  to  you,  well 
knowing  you  will  wbh  for  my  account  of  school, 
where  I  have  now  been  Jong  enough  to  form  an  opinion, 
I  hasten  to  tell  you  what  I  really  think  of  my  master. 
I  find  him  kind  and  considerate,  but  others  say  that 
he  is  exceedingly  harsh,  cruel,  exacting,  and  unjust. 
Perhaps  they  call  him  so  who  deserve  severity,  but 
to  me,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one  more 
kind  and  attentive,  so  unlike  some  men,  who  are 
capridous,  tyrannical,  selfish,  and  severe. 

'  Some  of  the  boys  complain  most  unjustly,  that 
we  have  not  good  food,  nor  even  enough  of  it  ; 
but,  indeed,  my  dear  father,  it  is  not  true  that 
we  either  have  bad  meat,  or  are  half  starved. 
My  tasks  are  easy,  and  although  it  is  natural  that 
I  long  for  the  holidays,  to  see  those  who  love  me, 
yet  school  is  more  like  home  to  me  than  otherwise, 
and  I  shall  be  nearly  wild  to  return  here. 

'  Letters  from  you  are,  of  course,  always  welcome,  so 
pray  do  write  to  me  immediately,  and  tell  me 
if  you  are  not  delighted  with  my  abode  here,  and 
whether  you  are  not  thoroughly  disgusted  to  find 
boys  capable  of  so  falsely,  and  wilfully  representing 
that  such  deceit,  wickedness,  and  cruelty  can  exist  in 
my  dear  and  respected  master,  Mr..  Whackem,  who  is 
a  man  who  only  requires  to  be  really  known 
to  disprove  these  statements,  and  show  his  accusers 
to  be  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  all  good  men. 
*  Your  nfl*octionatc,  but  never 
*  your  unhappy  son, 

'LaUNCXLOT    L0V«PE2f  »¥.•"• 
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"  A  very  good  imitation,  John,"  said  his  uncle,  when 
his  nephew  had  Tead  the  letter  in  its  two  different  signifi- 
cations ;  "  but  just  let  me  look  at  it.  "  O  !  yes,"  he  con 
tinued,  glancing  it  over,  *'  it  is  all  right,  you  each  time 
read  the  top  line,  and  in  your  double  entendre^  skip  the 
alternate  one,  I  see ;  I  suppose  that  the  key  to  this  *  secret 
correspondence*  had  been  agreed  upon  before  young  Love- 
penny  was  sent  to  this  establishment ;  a  sort  of  Dotheboys 
Hallt  I  should  imagine,  by  some  of  the  allusions  ;  but  here 
are  Barnes  and  Cameron,  so  now  let  us  have  tea." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  CONCERT. — LES  BOUTS  RIMES.— A  COUNTRY  VISIT.— 
PRACTICAL  PUZZLES. — HINTS  FOE  DIPLOMATISTS .^-CONOM- 
DRUMS. — NEW    CIPHER. 

The  absence  of  their  elder  play-fellows  from  home  had 
been  a  great  source  of  grief  to  Alice  and  Charley,  and 
their  joy  at  their  return  was  proportionably  great.  The 
Grahams  were  particularly  fond  of  children,  and  had 
a  happy  knack  of  entertaining  them,  and  winning  theii 
•"cgard. 
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'*  Let  US  have  a  game  et  something  this  evening  in 
which  these  little  folks  can  join  before  they  go  to  bed," 
said  Julia,  good-naturedly.  "  Come  George,  Richard,  all 
of  you,  what  shall  we  play  at?" 

**  There  is  so  little  room  in  modern  drawing-rooms  for 
active  amusements,"  said  Mr.  Maitland;  *'can  you  not 
think  of  a  merry  sitting  down  game?" 

•*  Have  you  ever  tried  *  a  concert  ?  * "  asked  Jane,  "  where 
each  one  chooses  an  instrument,  and  is  svpposed  to  play 
upon  it  at  the  command  of  the  leader  ?  It  makes  it  much 
more  amusing  for  it  to  be  vocal,  instead  of  silent.  John 
makes  a  capita]  leader,  and  I  think  Alice  and  Charley 
would  enjoy  this  fun." 

The  performers  were  then  requested  to  choose  their  in- 
struments, and  John,  moving  a  music-stool  from  the  piano, 
placed  himself  on  it,  as  the  leader  and  conductor  of  the 
proposed  concert.  In  so  large  a  party  it  required  some 
ingenuity  to  remember  the  names  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  instruments,  but  at  length  all  were  supposed  to  be  sup- 
plied, and  John,  clapping  his  hands,  as  the  pre-concerted 
signal  for  the  tohole  orchestra,  commenced  singing  the  well- 
known  huntsman*s  chorus  in  "  Der  Freitschutz,"  to  which 
the  baTid  responded,  all  apparently  playing  their  several 
instruments  of  harp,  piano,  flute,  violin,  trumpet,  violin- 
cello,  et  cetera.     In  the  midst  of  which  the  coTidiictor  held 
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forth  his  outspread  palms,  and  ere  the  silence  which  suc- 
ceeded this  signal  had  endured  a  second^  his  quick  imita- 
tion of  the  violin,  succeeded  almost  instantaneously  by  the 
piano,  thence  flying  to  the  ophicliede  back  to  the  wktde 
hand,  and  thus  keeping  them  all  in  the  greatest  state  of 
exercise  and  excitement,  caused  the  chorus  of  voices  more 
frequently  to  be  a  ringing  laugh  of  merriment,  than  the 
intended  tones  of  Weber's  composition.  A  quarter  of  an 
hour's  hard  work  at  this  amusement  found  almost  all  the 
party  quite  tired  with  their  exertions,  and  Alice  and  Char- 
ley laughing  till  the  tears  ran  down  their  cheeks  at  "  cousin 
John's  funny  way." 

Their  mother  therefore  begged  the  *  concert*  might  ter- 
minate for  the  evening,  and  when,  soon  after  these  young-- 
sters  said  '  good  night,'  she  reminded  her  husband  that 
"Mr.  Barnes   and  his  friend   had   promised  to  join   the 

*  children   of  a  larger  growth'  in   a  trial  at  the  game  of 

*  bouts  rimes,'  proposed  by  George  before  they  left  the 
Grange." 

Some  of  the  party  then  commenced  their  literary  labors, 
and  in  a  short  time  George  having  *  gammoned'  poor  Susan 
most  unmercifully  at  the  Polish  game  of  backgammon, 
came  forwards  to  receive  and  read  their  eflbrts. 

"  Must  I  read  the  given  rhymes  alona  first  ?"  he  asked. 

*No,"  replied    Mrs.    Maitland  ;  "only  keep  each   to-  ) 
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gether  that  are  written  on  the  same  rhymes,  it  will  show 
the  design  of  the  game  better  than  by  reading  first  from 
one  set  and  then  from  another." 

George  then  took  up  the  papers  which  laid  together,  and 
read  them  in  the  following  order : — 

THE  BACHELOR  UNCLE. 
Now  the  baby's  brought  in  to  exhibit  her  cktxrmSf 
And  dances,  and  crows  in  the  old  nurse's  arms^ 
It  is  really  amusing  to  note  their  delight^ 
As  nurse  and  mamma,  all  her  doings  recite; 
Martha's  visage  lights  up  with  a  wintry  r«y, 
As  she  tells  how  her  darling  will  fondle  and  play  ; 
*  She's  pure  to  be  beautiful,  sure  to  be  wise^ 
All  doubts  on  the  subject,  Sir.  /  should  despise,^ 
But  *  the  bachelor  uncle'  dislikes  this  display^ 
And  crossly  exclaims,  'that's  enough  for  to-day? 

«*  Poor  Martha  ! "  laughed  George,  *•  how  unkindly  her 
pleasing  prognostications  were  snubbed.  But  what  have 
«ye  here  ? — 

THE  AMOROUS   USHER. 
Aid  me,  O !  muse,  to  sing  my  Sophy's  charms^ 
(Be  quiet  boys)  her  lovely  rounded  arms; 
Her  ruby  lips,  her  voice,  my  heart's  delight, 
(Sir,  Fve  my  Latin  verses  to  recite). 
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Her  azure  eye,  that  beams  with  soflest  raxfy 
(Boys  will  yoQ  learn,  and  not  leave  off  to  flay) ; 
She  is  not  only  beautiful,  but  wise^ 
(It  seems  that  all  my  threat'nings  you  de9pise)  i 
Modest,  she  shrinks  from  all  unmeet  di^play^ 
(Confound  you,  boys,  I'll  flog  you  all  t<MUty)  ! 
A  hearty  laugh  chorussed  this  last  poetic  efTort,  which, 
from  the  arch  looks  directed  to  John,  was  evidently  sup* 
posed  to  have  emanated  from  him.     He,  however,  really 
looked  innocently  unconscious,  and,  glancing  round   the 
group,  detected  such  a  tell-tale  blush  upon  his  sister  Jane's 
cheek,  that  although  he  kept  her  secret,  he  felt  certain  thai 
he  had  discovered  it. 

"  I  pass  now  to  ray  second  edition,"  said  George — 

THE  JEALOUS  LOVER, 
ril  watch  them !  see !  he  leads  her  quite  apart^ 
A  coxcomb  !  can  he  hope  to  touch  and  win  her  heart  ? 
If  she  be  faithful,  ail  his  arts  are  vain^ 
To  shake  her  truth,  and  her  affections  ffain. 
But  who  can  tell  the  chances  of  an  hour? 
Who  count  of  wealth,  and  rank,  the  tempting  poioV; 
When  placed  in  bright  array  before  her  vicWj 
Will  she  to  poverty,  and  teve,  be  true  7 
Pm  half  distracted  by  my  doubt  and  fear^ 
I  fain  would  fly,  and  yet  must  linger  here. 
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Again  1  see  them — ah !  hope  buds  a-new^ 
She  coldly  bends — ?ie  bows  a  vex'd  adieu, 

<*  That  seems  as  if  it  came  from  the  heart,"  said  Goorge, 
jokingly.     **  Did  you  write  these  moving  lines,  Cameron  ?** 

**  Our  motto  is  *  sub  silentio,*"  replied  his  friend,  "so 
ask  no  questions,  but  read  on." 

George  obeyed,  by  commencing — 

THE  GIDDY  SCHOOL-GIRL. 

Nay,  Charlotte,  I  must  sit  apart j 
I  ccuinot  get  these  lines  by  heart, 
You  talk  so  much,  it  is  in  vain, 
I  must  recite  them  o'er  agaiiu 
Pray  can  you  tell  me  what's  the  hour  7 
Twelve !  then  it  is  not  in  my  povPr, 
What  is  it  in  the  square  I  viev)7 
My  dearest  uncle?  it  is  true ; 
My  governess  I  need  not  fear, 
I  shall  not  stay  much  longer  here. 
How  I  do  long  for  something  new!    . 
Hark  !  I  am  called;  dear  girl,  adieu, 

"  Just  like  a  school-girl,"  said  George,  mischievously , 
**  always  wanting  to  do  something  different  to  what  she  is 
told  to  do !     But  these  last  lines,  on   the  same  rhymes, 
24 
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seem  quite  touching.  They  appear  to  have  been  suggested 
ly  that  beautiful  picture  of  Cromwell  sitting  by  the  bed- 
aide  of  his  dying  daughter,  and  are  entitled — 

MRS.  CLAYPOLE. 
With  heaving  chest,  and  lips  apart, 
(For  death  is  busy  at  her  heart) 
Lies  one  who  strives  (alas !  in  vain) 
A  father's  confidence  to  gain; 
To  win  him  in  this  awful  Tumr^ 
Back  from  ambition's  iron  powW, 
She  bids  him  all  his  deeds  review^ 
Be  to  his  God  and  country  true, 
'Father,'  she  says,  *  repent  and  year,' 
Not  long  do  mortals  sojourn  here; 
Soon  we  are  called,  where  all  is  new. 
Where  kingdoms  profit  not    Adieu  ! 

"  Now  that  is  really  poetry!"  continued  Greorge,  admir- 
ingly, "  and  I  see  others  appreciate  it  as  well  as  myself. 
But  I  hope  the  remaining  couplets  are  not  quite  in  such 
a  lachrymose  strain.     The  first  seems  promising : — 


lliBii>-^^^ 


Bless  me !  I  fear  we  shall  begin  to  tire^ 
This  taxes  too  much  our  poetic  Jive  ! 
We  must  be  surely  quite  a  rhyming  pnrti/j 
Our  zeal,  too,  in  the  cause,  appears  most  hearty 
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But  I  will  ask,  if  I  may  be  so  boldj 

Is  there  not  fear  that  zeal  will  soon  grow  cold  7 

Each  thinks  the  otiier  beats  his  efibrts  hollow^ 

Disgust,  and  weariness,  will  shortly  ybitoir  / 

I  must  confess  I  wish  no  person  harm^ 

But  hope  they'll  stumble  at  that  odious  ^arm. 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !"  laughed  George.  "  I  am  sure  I  should 
hftve  stumbled  at  that  *  odious  farm  ;*  how  has  the  writer 
of  these  last  lines  got  over  the  difficulty  ? — 

In  making  verees  we  don't  5?eem  to  iire^ 

But  keep  up  steadily  a  good  brisk  fire ; 

As  round  the  table  our  small  social  j>ariy 

Begin  to  work  with  energy  most  hearty. 

Some  write  with  trembling  nerves,  and  others  WcJ. 

Some  rather,  idle,  perhaps  lukewarm,  or  cold. 

But  Mrs.  Maitland  always  beats  us  JwUotD^ 

I  wish  we  all  may  in  her  footsteps  yo2/oio/ 

For  then,  perchance,  we  shall  not  come  to  ?uinn, 

But  if  we  do,  retire  to  our  farm  ! 

"  I  am  very  glad  that  the  writer  of  this  effusioD  has  the 
opportunity  of  enjoying  his  otium  cum  dignitate^*  said 
Geor^,  as  he  concluded  the  perusal ;  **  in  case  he  should  t 

/        (ail  as  a  poet,  he  may  try  the  agriculturist"  ) 
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"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  baiUs  rimis,  Barnes,  now 
you  have  tried  them  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Maitland. 

**  I  am  quite  astonished  at  myself,"  be  replied.  "  I  had 
no  idea  that  I  could  have  tacked  anything  like  sense  to 
ready-made  rhymes." 

"  And  since  I  have  heard  some  really  good  poetry  made 
out  of  such  materials,"  said  Mrs.  Maitland,  "  where  genius 
seems  at  first  'cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined,'  I  am  less 
sceptical  than  I  used  to  be,  at  the  sincerity  of  the  sorrow 
expressed  by  Monsieur  Dulot  at  the  loss  of  his  '  blank 
sonnets,'  as  he  called  them,  the  imitation  of  whose  curious 
practice  of  writing  the  end  of  his  verses  first,  gave  rise  to 

this  amusing  entertainment." 

«  ♦  ♦  *  ♦  • 

After  a  morning  spent  in  pleasant  employment  and  ex- 
ercise, our  young  friends  agreed  to  follow  country  fashions, 
and  walk  up  to  '  The  Mount,'  which  was  only  a  short  mile 
across  the  fields. 

In  the   drawing-room  they  found,  besides  the  amiable 
hostess  and  her  son  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Miss  Harrison. 
Mr.  Barnes  and  younjy  Cameron,  and  a  middle-aged  gen 
tleman  of  the  name  of  Webster,  who  resided  in  London 
and  was  spending  a  week  with  his  late  friend's  widow,- 

Soon  after  tea,  ,the  amusements  of  the  evening  began, 
which  consisted  principally  of  puzzles  and  riddles.  Some  of 
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the  former  were  very  good  practical  ones.  One  given  by 
James  Cameron  consisted  of  a  piece  of  paper  in  the  shape 
of  a  cross,  which  he  then  divided  by  only  three  cuts  of  the 


scissors  (although  it  thereby  formed  six  pieces  of  pa- 
per), and  the  puzzle  was  to  place  them  together  again  in 
their  original  form.  John  took  an  illustration  of  this  in 
his  pocket-book,  and  also  of  several  others  given  by  Mr. 
Webster  and  Mr.  Harrison. 
There  was  one  which   represented  three-fourths  of  a 
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square,  cut  in  a  peculiar  way,  which  caused  much  puzzling 
as  to  how  four  pieces,  all  of  the  same  shape  and  size,  were 
to  be  formed  out  of  it.  Mr.  Webster  also  showed  them 
one  in  which  he  arranged  six  hollow  squares  upon  the  ta- 


ble (formed  ingeniously  from  cedar  spills  cut  in  half)>  and 
then  desired  them,  by  removing  five  pieces,  to  leave  three 
whole  squares  ;    and  another  of  two  exact  squares  of  pa- 


ner,  which  it  was  required  to  cut  into  two  such  parts. 
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that,  when  all  four  parts  were  joined  together,  they  should 
make  one  square. 


The  hpxes  of  bone  alphabets  were  also  called  into  requi- 
sition very  amusingly,  and  enabled  the  Pembertons  to 
show  some  cleyer  (but  to  the  majority  of  the  party  welV 
known)  anagrams,  which  proved    very   satisfactorily   that 

*  moonstarers '  and  '  no  more  stars  '  equally  represented 

*  Astronomers  ;*     that  *  new   door  '   literally  made   *  one 
word  ;'  that  *  great  helps '  truly  designated  *  Telegraphs  ; 
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that '  sly  ware'  wittily  described  *  lawyers ;  that  *  Johnny 
the  bear '  was  another  term  for  '  John  Abemethy  ;'  and 
that  *  Golden  land '  applied  not  to  California  but  to  <  Old 
England.' 

"  One  might  make  out  another  mode  of  *  secret  corres- 
pondence,' John,  from  these  suggestions,"  said  his  uncle  ; 
and  then  turning  to  Mir.  Webster,  he  recounted  the  per- 
formance of  his  nephew  in  that  art,  which  he  had  showa 
for  their  amusement  the  previous  day. 

"  Some  years  ago,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  "  I  was  much 
interested  by  the  cipher  said  to  have  been  used  by  Bona- 
parte during  his  eventful  campaigns,  the  key  to  which  was 
changed  each  time ;  that  appended  to  the  foot  of  one  dis- 
patch, always  referring  to  another  which  had  been  sent 
previously." 

*'  That  was  a  most  ingenious  idea  for  a  cipher,"  remark^i 
ed  Mr.  Maitland,  **  I  never  saw  it." 

**  I  made  one  or  two  of  my  own  upon  the  same  plan,** 
resumed  Mr.  Webster,  '*  and,  indeed,  in  writing  to  my 

brother-in-law,  who  is  consul  general  at ,  I  always  use 

them  alternately  for  any  official  communication.  I  have 
them  up-stairs  in  my  writing-case  at  this  moment,  and  will 
show  them  to  you."  In  a  few  minutes  these  curious  ac- 
cessories  to  diplomacy  were  'placed  before  the  party,  and 
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have  my  keys,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  laughing,  •*  or  you  will 
perhaps  unlock  some  state  secrets,  which  ought  to  be  kept 
quite  strictly  ;  but  I  will  tell  you  how  you  may  form  ciphers 
for  yourselves,  if  such  a  wish  occurs  to  you." 

"  I  shall  be  much  obliged  for  your  instructions,"  said 
John. 

*'  You  must,  then,  choose  some  short  pithy  sentence  for 
your  *  key,*  which  will  have  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
contained  in  it,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  "  and  I  will  show  you 
how  to  arrange  them." 

'•  You  will  not  have  time  to  do  it  secundum  artem  to- 
night, so  come  to  Fern  wood  in  tlje  morning,  and  make  our 
early  dinner  your  luncheon,"  said  Mr.  Maitland,  which  his 
new  acquaintance  agreed  to  do  ;  and  then  turning  to  Miss 
Harrison,  he  said,  *<  Do  you  know  this  conundrum  ? — 
*  What  ladies  with  a  grace  may  do ; 
What  without  art,  looks  well  on  you; 
What  every  man  who  has  a  wife, 
Submits  to  for  a  quiet  life  !' 

"  Being  an  old  married  man  myself  I  can  answer  for  the 
latter  part,  and  with  such  a  fair  bevy  before  me,  the  first 
IS  equally  clear." 

Many  were  the  unsuccessful  guesses  at  his  conumlrumi 
which  he  at  length  told  consisted  in  the  simple  word 
*  anything.^* 
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j*  Is  it  true  that  you  and  your  sisters  leave  Fernwood  on 
Faturday  ?"  inquired  Miss  Harrison  of  John. 

**  Unfortunately  too  true,"  he  replied.  "  My  mother  has 
written  to  remind  us  of  our  promise,  and  made  engage- 
ments conditional  on  its  fulfilment,  so  we  must  go.  Apro- 
pos,'*  he  continued,  turning  to  Julia,  "  do  you  know  what 
oil  is  the  best  to  apply  to  locomotive  engines  ?" 

"  You  could  not  have  asked  a  worse  person,"  she  an- 
swered ;  "  I  know  nothing  whatever  of  mechanics." 

**  I  will  put  ii  to  the  company  generally,  then,"  said 
John,  but  not  getting  any  satisfactory  answer,  was  found 
out  in  its  being  a  conundrum  of  his  own  making,  when 
he  gave  the  solution  as  "  Trai7i  oiW  and  ended  his  witty 
contributions  by  answering  the  request  for  another,  in  the 
words — 

My  first  is  a  company, 

My  next  shuns  a  company, 

My  third  calls  a  company, 

And  my  whole  amuses  a  company. 

Miss  Harrison  guessed  this  *  co-nun-drum,*  and  the 
party  soon  afterwards  broke  up. 

True  to  his  promise,  Mr.  Webster  was  at  Fernwood  by 
an  early  hour,  and  he  and  John  soon  sat  down  to  the  com- 
pilation of  a  Cipher  Alphabet. 

**  I  have  tried  one  or  two  sentences  to  contain  all  the 
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letters,"  said  the  latter,  **  and  think  this  one  will  answer 
for  you  to  show  me  the  plan." 

Mr.  Webster  assented,  and  drew  out  the  following  tables, 
writing  the  key  at  foot : — 


Alphabet. 

Cipher. 

Cipher. 

Alphabet. 

A    * 

.    A 

A    . 

.    A 

B 

D 

B 

T 

C    . 

.     Z 

C    . 

.    N 

D 

E 

D 

B 

E    . 

.     S 

E     . 

.    D 

F 

ai 

F 

M 

0    . 

.    L 

0    . 

.    Y 

H 

K 

H        . 

u,v 

I,J  .        . 

.    I,J 

I,J 

I,  J 

K 

N 

E 

H 

L    . 

.      0 

L    . 

.    0 

M 

F 

M 

F 

N    . 

.      C 

N    . 

.    E 

0 

R 

0 

L 

P    . 

.      X 

F    . 

.    W 

Q 

Q 

Q 

Q 

B    . 

U,V 

E    . 

.    0 

S 

Y 

S 

E 

T    . 

.      B 

T    . 

.    Z 

U,V    . 

H 

U,V     . 

R 

W    . 

.      P 

w   • 

.    X 

X 

W 

X 

P 

Y    . 

.      G 

Y    . 

.    S 

Z 

T 

Z 

C 

AdM,  a  nnall  kind  of  crooked  ue,  oqui 

in7UMdb7ihip.wrifhts 

And  coopon. 
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"  And  now,  to  make  use  of  your  cipher,"  continued  hia 
instructer,  "  let  us  write  a  sentence,  such  as  would  be 
likely  to  occur  in  a  letter,  and  then  put  it  into  cipher ;  now 
for  instance,  *  write  immediately  you  receive  this ;'  now 
look  to  your  cipher,  and  see  how  the  letters  stand  which 
compose  this  ;  to  in  the  alphabet  is  p  in  the  cipher ;  write 
it  on  your  paper ;  r  is  t/,  t  is  t,  t  is  b,e  is  «,  and  so  on  :'*  he 
then  added  all  the  other  words  in  the  same  way,  and  the 
sentence  appeared  in  the  unpronounceable  form  of  *puibs 
iffseiabsog  grk  vszsihs  bkiy,'  "  I  hope  you  understand  it 
now,"  he  said  ;  "  in  composing  fresh  keys  you  have  only  to 
follow  the  same  rule  of  finding  a  sentence  comprising  all 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  in  forming  your  cipher  you 
of  course  exclude  any  that  occur  twice  over." 

**  You  have  made  it  quite  clear  to  me  now,"  said  John  ; 
•*  I  am  to  look  in  the  alphabet  for  composition,  which  shows 
me  what  the  letters  become  in  cipher,  and  I  am  to  use  the 
cipher  column  for  translation,  which  gives  me  the  alpha- 
betical letter  back  again." 

"  Quite  right,"  said  Mr,  Webster,  rising  from  the 
table,  and  approaching  that  where  the  ladies  of  the  party 
were  seated  at  work;  "and  now  I  must  be  saying  good 
morning." 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  LAST  EYENIIfO  AT  FEBMWOOD. — HBfS.  GBAHAM's  VERSES. 
— ENCOURAOEMENT  TO  ARTISTS. — OLD  FRIENDS  AND  NEW 
GAMES. — THE   LAST  SONG. — A   FRIENDLY   FAREWELL. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Beaumont's 
coach  was  discerned  coming  up  the  drive,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  she  and  her  daughter,  accompanied  hy  Miss  Chap« 
man,  had  heen  added  to  the  social  group.  "  You  see,  my 
dears,"  said  the  cheerful  old  lady,  "  I  have  fulfilled  my 
promise  of  coming  to  say  good  hye ;  is  it  still  determined 
that  you  leave  to-morrow?" 

"  Yes,  dear  madam,"  said  Susan,  "  we  must  not  dis- 
appoint mother ;  we  shall  quit  dear  Fern  wood,  and  the 
Grange,  with  much  regret,  but  the  remembrance  of  the 
pleasure  experienced  at  each  will  endure  beyond  the  pain 
of  parting." 

"  The  parting  must  come,"  said  John,  "  and  therefore 
our  only  endeavor  ought  to  be,  to  render  these  last  hours 
as  happy  as  our  previous  ones  have  been." 

**  And  to  hope  that  we  may  all  meet  together  again  for  a 
renewal  of  oQr  intercourse  and  amusement,"  added  Mrs 
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Graham,  "  *  hope  on,  hope  ever,*  should  always  he  the  motto 
of  the  young." 

"  You  made  it  your  oum  motto  last  evening,  Georgina,** 
said  her  mother,  then  addressing  her  grandchildren ;  **  what 
will  you  say  to  we  three  old  folks  amusing  ourselves  last 
evening  with  attempting  *  les  bouts  rimes,'  after  the  John- 
sons had  left  us  ?  " 

"  I  hope,  grandmother,  you  have  brought  your  produc- 
tions for  us  to  criticise,"  said  the  lively  Julia. 

"  Only  the  one  written  by  your  mother,"  said  Miss 
Chapman,  "  which  I  have  in  my  pocket-book ;"  and  she 
drew  forth  the  paper,  and  presented  it  to  Mrs.  Maitland* 
requesting  her  to  read  it  aloud ;  it  was  entitled 

ADDRESS  TO  A  DESPONDING  FRIEND. 

Cheer  up  !  *hopc  on,  hope  ever,'  cast  away  thy  sorrow, 
If  clouds  obscure  to-day,  they  may  disperse  to-wiorroir  ; 
Life  proffers  many  blessings,  why  off  those  blessings  ^tn^  7 
Shall  man  alone  be  ingrate  ?  hark !  how  the  sweet  hirds  sing'  ; 
MarK  with  what  brilliant  hues  the  woodland  scene  is  glowinff^ 
List  with  what  magic  sound  the  mountain  stream  is  JUrwing, 
Why  all  this  blush  of  beauty  ?  why  tuneful  stream  and  grove  7 
'Tw  nature's  hymn  of  duty  ;  they  praise  their  Maker's  love  7 

'•  Never  say  again,  mother,  that  you  cannot  write  poetry," 
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said  Mary,  kissing  her  mother  affectionately.     "  I  shall 
copy  those  lines." 

"It  occurs  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Maitland,  "that  it  would 
be  a  very  good  way  of  tryinjr  this  game,  to  choose  those 
rhymes  composing  any  well-known  piece  of  poetry ;  it 
would  make  one  value  the  original  more  than  ever,  when 
one  found  how  very  rarely  any  fresh  couplets  exceeded 
them  in  beauty." 

•*  To  ensure  fair  competition,  then,"  said  her  husband, 
"  the  piece  selected  should  be  unknown  to  those  playing 
the  game,  otherwise  their  verses  might  degenerate  into 
had  imitations,  instead  of  tolerably  good  originals." 

"  We  will  try  some  evening,"  said  his  wife.  Then 
turning  to  Miss  Chapman,  she  added,  **  Richard  was*  prac- 
tising your  new  metbod  of  drawing  this  morning,  and  from 
the  five  pieces  of  paper  I  dropped  on  his  card-board,  he 
will  make  quite  a  capital  sketch  of  a  peasant  girl  carrying 
a  basket  on  her  head  !" 

"  With  perseverance,  and  talent  such  as  Richard  mani- 
fests," returned  Miss  Chapman,  "I  shall  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  of  his  equalling  the  young  man  who  first  told  me 
of  this  aid  to  composition.  He  had  attained  to  such  per- 
fection, that  he  would  allow  you  to  make  the  dots  or  points 
in  any  position  you  please,  and  however  oddly  and  difR- 
cultly  arranged,  you  could  not  puzzle  or  defeat  him,  so  go 
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on,"  she  continued,  addressing  Richard,  *'  and  I  have  little 
doubt  but  what  you  may  obtain  equal  fackhty  of  design." 

After  tea,  Susan  came  up,  and  said,  '*  As  this  is. to  be 
our  last  happy  evening  at  Fern  wood  for  some  time,  dear 
aunt,  we  wish  to  perpetuate  its  recollection  by  concluding 
our  varied  amusements  with  the  same  game  which  com- 
menced them.  May  we  initiate  our  dear  friends  from  the 
Grange  in  your  *  pleasing  paradoxes  ? ' " 

Her  aunt  gave  a  willing  assent,  and  the  circle  being 
formed,  an  introductory  round  was  gone  through  iq  the 
ttoo  line  style  of — 

A 
•   It  is  in  Arrow,  not  in  bow, 
It  is  in  hail,  but  not  in  snow, 

when  just  as  they  had  arrived  at  « W,'  and  Mr.  Maitland 
was  commencing  the  couplet, 

It  is  in  Writing,  not  in  print, 
It  is  in  Wadding,  not  in  lint, 

the  door  opened,  and  Peter  announced  "  Mr.  Barnes  and 
Mr.  Cameron." 

"  Most  apropos,^'  said  their  host,  laughing,  as  he  shook 
them  by  the  hand ;  **  the  very  name  of  lint  produced  the 
doctor!*' 

^  You  have  often  expressed  a  wish  to  play  at  pother's 
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game,"  said  Jessie,  addressing  Cameron,  "  and  how  yoa 
will  have  the  opportunity." 

•*  I  shall  prove  hut  a  hungler,  I  dare  say,"  he  answered, 
''  but  I  will  make  the  attempt." 

i  'The  game  was  then  recommenced  ^jvith  the  more  elab- 
orate paradoxes,  and  the  majority  of  the  party  being  now 
pretty  well  accustomed  to  versification,  made  but  short 
pauses  in  them,  and  thus  went  the  merry  round ;  towards 
the  end,  the  more  expert  supplying  the  place  of  the  hesi- 
tating few. 

Mr.  MaitlaiicL — A 
You  can  place  it  in  an  Arbor, 

But  not  in  covered  bower, 
In  leafy  shades,  or  gardens, 
But  not  in  tree  nor  flower. 
Siiaan, — B 
In  Beauties  and  Belles  Pve  a  prominent  place, 
Yet  lend  no  asastance  to  form  or  to  face ; 
In  the  Bride  and  the  Bridegroom  am  equally  seen, 
But  in  wife  or  in  spouse  have  never  yet  been. 
Mrs.  Graham, — C 
Though  in  a  Comer  it  will  perch, 
With  holes  and  nooks  it's  naught  to  do ; 
It  precedence  expects  in  Church, 
Yet  never  enters  seat  or  pew. 
25 
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Jane. — D 
It  gives  to  each  Daughter  a  portion, 
Yet  never  spares  aught  to  a  son ; 
It  is  seen  in  each  Dance  and  Diversion, 
But  never  in  frolic  nor  fun. 

Richard. — E 
Foremost  in  Evil  it  is  shown, 
Yet  shuns  iniquity ; 
And  though  'tis  found  in  every  one^ 
Both  you  and  I  are  free ; 

Jvlxa. — F 
It  is  always  in  the  Fashion, 
Yet  never  in  the  mode ; 
You  may  meet  it  in  a  Footpath, 
But  never  in  tlie  road. 

Miss  Chapman. — G 
Though  first  and  last  in  Ganiblin^r, 
Ne'er  seen  with  cards  or  dice ; 
Found  in  the  midst  of  rognaery, 
But  never  shares  in  vice. 

Mrs.  Maiaand.—U 
No  Home  without  me  is  complete, 
And  yet  with  friends  I  never  meet; 
Get  plung'd  in  t/ioug^t,  but  not  reflection,  j 

Share  sympat/iy,  but  not  affection.  |  ( 
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Jessie. — I 
Where  Influence  is  wanted,  'tis  foremost  in  place, 
Yet  on  rank  or  on  wealth  has  no  claim  5 
It  stands  in  a  ntche,  like  a  Muse  or  a  Grace. 
But  not  in  the  Temple  of  Faroe ! 

George, — ^J 
Though  both  in  Judge  and  Jury  seen, 
In  court  or  box  it's  never  been, 
A  part  of  every  morning  Journal, 
But  never  roix'd  with  things  diumaL 

Agnes, — ^K 
Possessed  by  every  Kingdom, 
Tet  unknown  in  any  nation ; 
Gives  a  portion  to  one's  Kindred, 
But  shun^  a  near  relation. 

Mrs,  Beaumont, — ^L 
I'm  heard  in  Loud  Laughter, 
But  never  in  mirth ; 
I'm  part  of  each  Land, 
But  no  claim  on  the  earth. 

Cameron, — M 
Foremost  in  every  Mob, 
And  in  midst  of  numbers  seen ; 
In  rows  it  never  mingles, 
And  in  crowds  has  never  beea 
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Mary, — ^N 
Shared  in  by  many,  yet  poaseased  by  NoftOi 
Not  given  to  all,  though  part  of  every  one. 

John. — O 
Pm  seen  in  every  Officer, 
In  every  soldier  too, 
Tet  Qenerals,  Captains,  Privates,  Sobo^ 
With  me  have  naught  to  do ; 
Both  horse  and  foot  require  me, 
In  every  shot  Fm  heard, 
Tet  cavalry  and  infantry. 
Without  me  are  preferred 

Tom,—F 
Although  in  a  Passion  I  daily  get. 
No  anger  have  I  to  crush ; 
In  Pride  I  indulge  I  own,  and  yet, 
For  conceit  have  not  to  blush. 
Mr.  Barnes. — Ct 
'Tis  true  I  live  in  Quiet, 
But  not  in  calm  repose, 
For  I'm  mixed  in  every  Quarrel, 
Though  I  never  come  to  blows. 
Mr.  Maitlattd. — R 
Where  Rfu'lroads  are  I  *  go  ahead,' 
Though  shunning  noise  and  fuss; 
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I  get  in  third  class  carriages, 
But  enter  not  a  Ims, 

Svsan, — S 
I'm  always  used  in  Sculptured  Stone^ 
Though  not  in  monument  nor  tomb ; 
In  Statuary  I  stand  alone, 
Yet  enter  not  an  artist's  room. 

Miss  Chapman, — T 
It  is  heard  in  the  trumpet's  Tone, 
But  not  in  the  bugle  or  horn ; 
It  is  seen  in  the  Wght  alone, 
But  not  in  the  day  or  morn. 

John.^V 
Though  required  by  each  Umpire, 
When  parties  disagree, 
I've  no  claim  to  style  or  title, 
Of  a  special  referee. 
You  can't  buy  an  Umbrella 
Without  I  give  my  aid, 
Yet  I'm  never  in  a  shower, 
And  ne'er  get  in  the  shade* 

Mary,-y 
Though  foremopt  in  the  Valiant 
In  the  hero  have  no  lot , 
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It  is  seen  in  every  Village, 

But  enters  not  a  cot. 

Richard. — W 

It  is  hqard  in  the  Wailing  Wind, 

But  not  in  the  tempest's  roar ; 

It  is  seen  in  the  dash  of  the  Wave, 

Bat  not  in  the  surge  on  the  shore. 
Mrs.  Maitland, — X 

If  Kno:r  had  not  possessM  me, 

His  name  had  ne'er  been  known,  j 

And  yet  no  Scotch  reformer 

Can  claim  me  for  his  own ; 

Though  seen  in  all  the  ercellent, 

In  goodness  has  no  share, 

It  joins  each  one's  an^riety,  ^ 

And  yet  is  free  from  care. 
Jessie. — Y 
It  IS  seen  at  the  op'ning  of  every   Year, 
Yet  never  in  spring  is  displayed  5 
Its  figure  in  Yellow  does  always  appear, 
But  ne'er  is  in  colors  array'd. 

Mr,  Barnes. — Z 
'Tis  found  wherever  Zig-Zags  are, 
But  not  where  paths  are  winding ; 
'Tis  part  of  every  sort  of  Zone, 
Yet  naught  to  do  with  binding. 
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When  the  alphabet  was  thus  concludedi  the  newly 
initiated  expressed  their  thanks  to  Mrs.  Maitland  for  the 
amusement  of  the  game,  and  Cameron  said,  *'  I  am  afraid 
there  are  few  circles  where  it  would  be  kept  up  with  so 
much  spirit  as  in  this.*' 

'*  It  was  John*s  idea  to  make  it.  more  elaborate,"  said 
Mrs.  Maitland  ;  "  but  with  the  two  lines,  I  think  most 
people  would  get  through  very  respectably." 

Supper  being  soon  after  announced,  Mr.  Maitland  led 
Mrs.  Beaumont  to  the  dining-room,  where  the  usual  cheer- 
fulness prevailed. 

**  Come,  John,"  said  his  uncle,  when  the  meal  was  con- 
cluded, *'  you  ought  to  give  us  one  parting  song;  have  you 
nothing  appropriate  in  your  mental  portfolio  ?" 

John  considered  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  said, 
*'  Nothing  perfectly  so,  but  one  of  my  own  adaptations,  if 
you  will  grant  me  your  indulgence ;"  he  then,  in  very 
good  style,  sung — 

Here's  to  the  month  that's  awa', 
We'll  drink  it  in  strong  and  in  sma', 
And  to  each  happy  scene  that  we  all  have  passed  through, 
In  the  hours  of  the  month  that's  awa'. 
Here's  to  our  relatives  dear, 
To  Beaumont,  the  honor'd  of  a', 
To  friends  lately  made,  now  surrounding  us  here^ 
Whose  smiles  cheer'd  the  month  that's  awa'. 
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Here's  to  that  time-honor'd  ha', 

Where  feasted  the  great  and  the  Bina', 

Where  plenty  and  wealth  pour'd  with  generous  hand, 

Made  pleasures  of  cold  and  of  sna'. 

Here's  to  the  on^x>ming  spring, 

When  again  we  shall  meet,  one  and  a', 

May  no  voices  be  mute,  whilst  we  cheerfully  sing^ 

Of  the  joys  of  the  month  that's  awa'.    . 

John's  impromptu  was  chorussed  with  genuine  feeling, 
and  when  Mrs.  Beaumont,  her  daughter,  and  grandchildren, 
rose  to  take  leave,  the  regret  at  parting  was  most  sincere 
on  all  sides. 

The  last  words  of  the  kind  mistress  of  the  Grange  were 
a  pressing  request  for  the  Harpers  to  visit  them  again  in 
the  summer,  which  they  gratefully  promised  to  do. 
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I  Cbambera*  Edinboigh  JoaroaL 
FIRESIDE  GAMES-A  SKETCIf  FOR  CHRISTMAS  TIME. 

Who  does  not  love  the  hour  between  daylight  and  can- 
dlelight, the  best  of  the  twenty-four  ?  the  hour  of  ruddy 
dusk  round  the  fire,  when  the  sense  of  home  and  its  com- 
forts is  borne  in  most  strongly  upon  the  mind,  when  the 
business  of  the  day  is  ended,  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
evening  begin.  This  hour,  which  is  neither  day  nor  night, 
when  people  can  no  longer  see  to  work,  and  yet  are  reluct- 
ant to  ring  for  light,  is  a  sort  of  overture  to  the  full  concert 
of  family  harmony  at  and  after  tea.  The  curtains  are  not 
yet  drawn,  perhaps,  and  the  last  streak  of  day  lingers 
about  the  windows ;  or  perhaps  it  is  frosty  weather,  and 
the  shutters  are  already  shut,  and  the  ample  curtains 
drawn  close.  The  father  of  the  family,  tired  with  the 
toils  of  the  day,  leans  back  in  his  easy  chair  on  one  side  of 
the  fire,  and  the  mother  sits  opposite  to  him.  The  little 
26 
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ones  toddle  or  run  down  from  nursery  and  school  room  ;  a 
shuffling  of  tiny  feet  is  heard  outside,  and  they  peep  in  at 
the  drawing  room  door  to  know  if  they  may  come  in.  In 
they  come,  of  course  ;  and  father  and  mother  are  assailed 
with  caresses  and  questions ;  and  then  comes  a  heap  of 
mighty  trifles  that  have  befallen  the  small  fry  during  the 
day.  Elder  sons  or  daughters  crouch  down  on  ottomans 
close  before  the  fire,  boolc  m  hand,  to  catch  the  flickering 
light  from  a  noisy  coal.  Mother  conjures  them  not  to  try 
their  eyes  by  reading  at  firelight.  O,  they  have  only  a  few 
itiore  words  to  finish  that  paragraph,  &c.  No,  no;  it  can- 
not be  allowed  ;  they  must  shut  up  their  books,  and  make 
themselves  sociable  and  agreeable  to  the  cadets  of  the 
family.  "  Yes,  certainly  !"  exclaimed  one  of  these  last ; 
"  put  away  your  tiresome  books,  and  let  us  all  sit  round  the 
fire  and  play.     Shall  we,  mother  ?    Do  let  us,  father  !" 

Father  and  mother  are  very  willing  to  consent ;  and  the 
family  circle  is  quickly  formed.  They  hc^in  with  — 
"Cross  questions  and  crooked  answers,"  *'Irnriya  bas- 
ket ;"  or  "  I  love  my  Love  with  an  A."  But  these  games 
are  not  sufficiently  interesting  to  keep  up  attention  long, 
and  one  of  the  company,  and  in  a  kind  of  desperation, 
'*  Forces  a  laugh."  "  Ha  !"  cries  he,  looking  into  his 
neighbor's  face  ;  "  Ha  !"  answers  she  instantaneously  ; 
•Ha!"  says  the  next  as  quickly;  "Ha!   ha!  ha!"  say 
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they  all,  one  after  another,  like  lightning,  till  the  merriment, 
instead  of  artificial,  becomes  natural,  and  the  forced  laugh 
ends  in  a  general  roar. 

Encouraged  by  this  successful  effort  of  genius,  a  little 
boy  starts  up  from  a  footstool,  and  looking  down  upon  an 
imaginary  drum,  seizes  a  couple  of  visionary  drumsticks, 
and  begins  to  beat  the  tattoo  upon  nothing.  Another, 
darting  out  his  left  hand,  mov^  his  right  swiftly  across  it, 
and  thus  discourses  most  eloquent  no-music  upon  the 
violin  ;  another  converts  his  two  hands  into  a  trumpet 
which  he  blows  with  all  his  might ;  a  young  girl  plays  the 
Polka  upon  a  phantom  piano,  while  her  sister  strum-strums 
the  back  of  a  chair  for  a  guitar ;  and  even  the  father,  fired 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  art,  but  choosing  an  easy  instru- 
ment, for  fear  of  marring  the  concert,  turns  round  a  ficti- 
tious hurdy-gurdy  can  spiritu.  And  all  the  while  each  of 
the  band  sings  out  while  he  plays— "  Row-de-dow  goes  the 
drum ;  twang,  twang,  goes  the  harp ;  toot,  too,  hoo,  goes 
the  horn  ;  tweedle  dee,  tweedle  dee,  goes  the  violin,"  &c, 
till  mother  stops  her  ears  and  the  music. 

These  games  are  too  uproarious  to  last ;  and  so,  as  they 
are  sitting  quietly  down  to  recover  themselves,  the  young- 
est child  picks  up  a  very  light  feather  from  the  carpet,  and 
blows  it  to  his  neighbor.  The  latter  in  turn,  blows  it  from 
him  ;  and  nlthough  some  are  indignant  at  the  trifling  na- 
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ture  of  the  amusement,  not  one  can  refrain  from  giving  the 
feather  a  puff  as  it  passes  ;  and  at  last,  when  a  stronger 
breath  makes  it  mount  into  the  air,  it  is  wonderful  to  see 
the  keen  eyes  and  pursed-up  lips  that  await  its  descent, 
and  the  eager  competition  that  at  last  sets  the  whole  circle 
puflf-puffing  at  the  same  time. 


-"  Ye  smile, 


I  see  ye,  ye  profane  ones,  all  the  while" — 

but  yet  that  feather,  that  enticing  spirit  of  imitation,  that 
puff-puffing,  and  that  competition,  might  be  the  subjects  of 
a  homily  too  grave  for  Christmas-time  ! 

A  re-action,  however,  takes  place.  Some  of  the  party 
(neither  the  youngest  nor  the  oldest),  are  ashamed  of  hav- 
ing been  betrayed  into  such  silly  enjoyments,  and  set  them- 
selves  to  recall  to  memory  a  newer  and  better  game  ;  one 
that  requires  more  skill,  and  affords  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  ready  talent  or  an  active  memory. 

"  Capping  verses"  is  an  old  game  that  seldom  fails  to 
please  young  people  who  have  a  good  store  of  poetry  in 
their  heads.  Then  there  is  "  What  is  my  thought  like  ?  " 
"How,  when, and  where  did  you  find  it;" — "Proverbs" — 
and  others  of  the  kind. 

The  best  of  these,  as  requiring  most  cleverness  to  play 
it  well,  is  decidedly,  *  What  is  my  thought  like  ?'     This  is 
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Still  a  general  favorite  ;  and  some  thirty  years  ago  it  was 
a  very  fashionable  gam  amongst  the  highest  classes.  If, 
dear  reader,  you  have  been  so  intently  occupied  with  the 
business  of  life  that  you  have  had  no  time  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  such  things,  ask  the  first  girl  of  sixteen  you 
meet  how  people  play  at  *  What  is  my  thought  like  ?'  and 
she  will  tell  you  all  about  it ;  and  unless  you  are  a  very 
dull  individual,  (which  we  are  loth  to  believe)  she  will 
make  you  competent  to  distinguish  yourself  in  the  game 
on  the  first  opportunity.  In  the  meantime,  you  may  im- 
agine that  in  a  circle  of  young,  old,  or  middle  aged  persons 
— for  the  number  of  our  years  is  of  no  consequence,  if  we 
have  only  sense  enough  to  enjoy — an  individual  has  con- 
ceived the  important  thought  on  which  the  amusement  is 
to  hinge.  This  thought  he  writes  down  in  secret,  and 
then  demands  peremptorily  of  the  company,  one  by  one, 
*  What  is  my  thought  like  ? '  Who  can  tell  what  an  un- 
known thought  is  like  ?  One  replies  at  random  that  it  is 
like  the  table  ;  another  that  it  is  like  a  lamp-post ;  a  third 
that  it  is  very  like  a  whale,  and  so  on  ;  and  when  all  have 
answered,  the  written  document  is  produced,  and  the 
thought  declared.  It  is  then  the  business  of  each  of  the 
guessers,  under  pain  of  a  forfeit,  to  prove  the  resemblance 
he  has  ventured  to  suppose,  and  it  may  be  imagined  that 
some  merriment  is  produced  by  the  striking  contrasts  and 
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wild  incongruities  of  the  two  objects.  On  one  occasion, 
when  a  party  in  high  life  were  deeply  engaged  in  the 
game,  the  mystic  thought,  when  disclosed,  proved  to  be 
*  Lord  Castle reagh.'  How  could  Lord  Castlereagh  be  like 
a  table,  or  a  lamp-post,  or  a  whale  ?  Plutarch  himself,  one 
would  think,  could  not  have  told,  capital  as  he  was  at  par- 
allels :  but  when  Moore,  who  was  among  the  players,  was 
rigorously  ordered  to  describe  the  resemblance  between 
his  lordship  and  the  thing  he  had  himself  named — a  pomp 
— the  whole  company  gathered  round  the  poet,  eager  to 
witness  his  discomfiture.  Thomas  the  rhymer  opened  his 
oracular  lips  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  replied — 

Because  it  is  an  awkward  thing  of  wood, 
That  up  gmd  down  its  awkward  arm  doth  sway, 
And  coolly  spout,  and  spout,  and  spout  away, 
In  one  weak,  washy,  everlasting  flood ! 

But  of  all  these  fireside  games,  the  most  charming,  fas- 
cinating, tantalising,  and  difficult  to  achieve,  is  the  making 
of  cento-verses.  Bouts  rimis  is  very  easy  indeed  com- 
pared with  it,  and  consequently  far  inferior  to  it  as  an  art. 
In  case  our  readers  should  not  know  what  cento-verses  are 
we  will  quote  for  their  enlightenment  the  following  passage 
on  the  subject  from  D*Israeli's  •  Curiosities  of  Literature.' 
In  the  *  Scribleraid,'  we  find  a  good  account  of  the  cento. 
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A.  cento  primarily  signifies  a  cloak  made  of  patches.  In 
poetry,  it  denotes  a  work  wholly  compounded  of  verses  or 
passages  taken  promiscuously  from  other  authors,  only  dis- 
posed in  a  new  form  or  order,  so  as  to  compose  a  new  work 
and  a  new  meaning.  Ausonius  has  laid  down  the  rules  to 
be  observed  in  composing  centos.  The  pieces  may  be 
taken  either  from  the  same  poet,  or  from  several,  and  the 
verses  may  be  either  taken  entire,  or  divided  into  two — 
one-half  to  be  connected  with  another  half  taken  elsewhere, 
but  two  verses  are  never  to  be  taken  together.  Agreeably 
to  these  rules,  he  has  made  a  pleasant  nuptial  cento  from 
Virgil.  The  Empress  Eudosia  wrote  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  centos  taken  from  Homer,  and  Proba  Falconia 
from  Virgil. 

After  speaking  of  such  very  elaborate  performances,  we 
are  almost  ashamed  to  oflfer  our  readers  a  few  cento  verses, 
the  product  of  our  own  family  circle.  But  as  they  may 
give  them  a  moment*s  amusement,  and  will  serve  as  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  thing,  we  will  set  them  down 

here  : 

On  Linden  when  the  sun  was  low, 
A  frog  he  would  a  wooing  go ; 
He  sighed  a  sigh  and  breathed  a  piayer; 
None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair. 

A  gentle  knight  was  pricking  o'er  the  plain^ 
Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow ,  ^ 
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Crums  and  pomatums  shall  his  flight  restraiD, 
Or  who  would  sufibr  being  here  below. 

The  youngest  of  the  sister  arts^ 

Was  bom  on  the  open  sea, 
The  rest  were  slam  in  Chevy-Chase^ 

Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

At  mom  the  blackcock  trims  his  jetty  wings. 

And  says — remembrance  saddening  o'er  each  brow. 

Awake,  my  St.  John  I — ^leave  all  meaner  things ! 

Who  would  be  free,  themselves  must  strike  the  blow ! 

It  was  a  friar  of  orders  gray, 
Still  harping  on  my  daughter ; 

Sister  spirit,  come  away, 
Across  the  stormy  water. 

On  the  light  fantastic  toe, 

Othello's  occupation's  gone^ 
Maid  of  Athens,  ere  I  go, 

Were  the  last  words  of  Marmios 

There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night. 
In  Thebes'  streets  three  thousand  years  agp, 

And  comely  virgins  came  with  garlands  dight, 
To  censure  Fate,  and  pious  Hope  forego. 
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O !  the  young  Lochinvar  has  come  out  of  the  west, 
An  under-bred,  fine  spoken  fellow  was  he, 

A  back  dropping  in,  tm  expansion  of  chest, 
Far  more  than  I  once  could  foresee. 

Now  I  dare  say  it  seems  a  remarkably  easy  thing  to  the 
reader  to  make  a  cento  verse ;  we  can  assure  him  that  it 
is  often  a  very  difficult  thing  to  make  a  legitimate  one ; 
but  then  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  extremely  interest- 
ing and  amusing  to  chase  a  fitting  line  through  all  the 
poets  of  one's  acquaintance,  and  catch  it  at  last.  Any 
person  who  is  anxious  to  try  the  difficulties  of  cento  verse- 
making  may  do  so,  and  greatly  oblige  us  by  finding  a 
fourth  line  to  the  following.  It  has  baffled  our  skill  and 
memory  many  times : 

When  Music,  heavenly  maid  1  vifiB  young, 

And  little  to  be  trusted. 
Then  first  the  creature  found  a  tongue. 

♦  «  *         *  ♦  ♦  « 

But  if  it  is  difficult  to  make  cento  verses,  it  would  seem 
likewise  difficult  to  recognise  them  when  made.  We  re- 
member hearing  John  Gait  express  some  dissatisfaction 
with  the  verdict  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  upon  his 
Five  Tragedies,  and  more  especially  the  one  .  entitled 
*Lady  Macbeth.'  The  verdict,  some  of  our  readeis  may 
remember,  went  the  length  of  a  finding  of  insanity ;  and  it 
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is  no  vtronder  that  the  author  was  discontented,  since  the 
tragedy  in  question  was,  as  he  assured  us,  a  cento  from 
Shakspere  ! 

In  making  cento  verses,  when  this  is  done  as  a  game, 
the  guiding  association  is  the  rhyme  ;  but  proverbs  exer- 
cise the  ingenuity,  and  even  require  a  certain  degree  of 
critical  acumen.  In  the  absence  of  an  individual  from  the 
room,  the  party  pitch  upon  some  well-known  proverb,  and 
each  person  takes  charge  of  one  of  the  words  it  contains. 
When  the  one  whose  judgment  is  to  be  put  to  the  proof 
reenters,  he  is  permitted  to  ask  of  each  of  the  company  a 
question  on  any  indifferent  subject  that  may  occur  to  him, 
and  in  the  answers,  all  must  take  care  to  introduce  the 
word  they  have  charge  of.  If  these  answers  are  ingen- 
iously framed,  and  the  proverb  is  of  a  reasonable  length, 
the  hunt  for  it  is  ^difficult  and  exciting ;  but  very  short 
proverbs  are  too  easily  discerned  to  afford  much  amuse- 
ment. Let  us  suppose,  for  instance  that  the  one  in  ques- 
tion is,  *  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters.'  In  this  case  the 
words  *  all — is — not— that'  introduced  into  respective  an- 
swers give  no  clue ;  but  if  the  person  who  undertakes 
'  gold'  is  not  very  careful  to  use  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  its  leaving  any  impression  upon  the  memory  of  the 
questioner,  it  is  easily  connected  with  *  glitters,'  and  sc 
the  cat  gets  out  of  the  bag*  at  once. 
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Some  fireside  games  aspire  to  nothing  higher  than 
*  raising  a  laugh/  by  means  of  sheer  ahsurdity.  Of  these 
th^  *  Newspaper'  is  perhaps  the  most  amusing  in  practice, 
although  but  for  this  it  would  hardly  be  deserving  of  the 
dignity* of  print.  The  company,  sitting  in  a  semicircle, 
assume  various  trades — such  as  that  of  a  grocer,  a  cook,  a 
draper,  &c  ;  and  when  the  reader  of  the  newspaper — who 
usually  selects  an  important  despatch — pauses  and  looks 
steadfastly  at  one  of  the  party,  he  or  she  immediately  helps 
him  out  with  one  or  two  words  relating  to  the  particular 
trade  adopted  by  the  individual.  The  following  reading, 
for  instance,  may  take  place  : 

"  Early  in  the  morning  the  whole"  (looking  at  one,  who 
instantly  continues) — 

Dinner  Service 

*'  Was  in  motion.  Detachments  from  the  suburbs  had 
put  themselves  in" — 

Vinegar : 

"  Armed  citizens  occupied  the" — 

Frying  pans  : 

"  Others  had  taken  possession  of  the" — 

Cotton  balls ; 

"  Planted  the"— 

Marrow  bones ; 

"  And  surrounded  the"— 
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"  All  were  prepared  to" —  !  I 

Break  tumblers. 

•*  All  the  powder  and  lead  which  they  found  in  tjfe*' —  ' 

Sugar  hogsheads  I 

"Were  taken.  The  entire  Polytechnic  School  came  i 
out  to"—  I 

Make  gingerbread  : 

"  The  students  of  law  and  medicine  imitated  the" — 

Worked  muslin  ;     .  , 

"  In  fact,  Paris  appeared  like  a" — 

Chopping  block  ; 

"  All  the  shops  were" — 

Cut  bias  ; 

"  And  royal  guards,  lancers,  Swiss,  and" — 

Teapots, 

"  Were  drawn  up  on  all  sides." 

**  I  love  my  Love  with  an  A,"  has  been  for  many  years 
considered  as  the  exclusive  property  of  children  and  child- 
ish persons.  Stiange  as  it  may  appear,  that  childish  game 
was  once  a  fashionable^pastime  with  grown-up  people  ;  and 
people,  too,  belonging  to  lordly  court  circles.  Pepys, 
somewhere  in  his  Diary,  relates  that  he  went  one  day  into 
a  room  in  Whitehall,  which  he  supposed  to  be  occupied  by 
state  officers  transacting  business,  where  he  found  instead 
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a  laige  party  of  the  highest  personages  of  the  court  in  full 
dress  sitting  in  a  circle,  {on  the  ground,  if  our  memory  he 
not  treacherous,)  playing  with  g^reat  animation  at  '  I  love 
my  Love  with  an  A  ;*  *  which'  adds  that  shrewd  lord-rever- 
ing prig,  •  did  amaze  me  mightily.'  The  two  merriest 
persons  in  that  uproarious  party  were,  it  seems,  the  young 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  then  a  mere  boy,  and  his  still  younger 
bride,  Ann,  Duchess  of  Buccleuch.  Little  did  that  light- 
hearted  girl  think  of  the  melancholy  fate  which  awaited 
her  :  of  the  cruel  beheading  of  that  beloved  bridegroom, 
of  the  long,  long  years  of  dreary  widowhood.  Still  less 
did  she  foresee  that  a  poet  of  a  later  day  would  select  her, 
in  her  lone  retirement  in  *  Newark's  stately  tower,'  as  the 
fittest  lady  to  figure  in  a  romantic  poem  as  the  patroness 
of  genius,  *  neglected  and  oppressed.*  But  Scott's  story 
might  have  been  true,  and  the  duchess  might  have  listened 
to  such  a  lay  as  that  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  in  the  dim  twi- 
light, beside  the  grate  fire  of  the  state-room  at  Newark ; 
and  a  hetter  fireside  amusement  she  could  not  have  had, 
for  music  is  the  very  best  amusement  for  that  delicious 
hour  between  day  and  night.  A  simple  ballad,  well  sung, 
with  or  without  accompaniment,  is  after  all,  better  than 
the  best  fireside  game. 

FIMIS. 
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